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A  4.4- 

WELL,  fellow-traveller,  thou  hast  arrived  with 
us  at  the  end  of  our  second  stage,  and,  whilst 
we  are  changing  horses,  let  us  hear  thy  opinion 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  performed  it. 
Art  sick,  (or  dost  thou  repent,)  of  thy  journey? 
We  trust  thou  art  not,  but  wilt  still  keep  us 
company,  till  thou  seest  us  reach  oar  destined 
goal,  resign  the  whip  and  reins,  and,  by  way 
of  a  quietus,  write  upon  our  way-bill  the  word 
"Finis."  Truly,  some  of  our  passengers  have 
been  rather  unruly  ;  the  serious  have  exclaimed, 
*'thou  art  too  comical ;"  and  the  laughter-loving 
spark,  "thou  art  too  serious."  Pretty  little 
miss  lisps  out,  "there's  not  so  many  romantic 
love  adventures  as  I  should  wish  to  have  met 
with  on  the  road;"  whilst  the  veteran  has  vo- 
ciferated, "Psha!  curse  your  romance;  give 
me  a  touch  of  glorious  war — there's  no  fiction 
in  that,  all  real  right  arnest  work."  As  far  as 
we  could  consistently  do  so,  we  have  endea- 
voured to  please  all  parties ;  but  he  who  selects 
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a  volume  ol  poetry  somewhat  reseiiil)le>  one 
who  gathers  a  nosegay,  who  (althoui;h  with  all 
diligence  he  seeks  the  most  rare  plants)  is  sure, 
ere  the  end  of  his  employment,  to  prick  his 
lingers.  That  we  have  succeeded  beyond  our 
most  sanguine  expectations  is  not  only  demon- 
strated by  the  rapid  sale  of  tlie  work,  but  is 
evinced  by  the  numerous  praises  bestowed  upon 
it  in  all  its  parts  by  free  and  unbiassed  readers, 
week  after  week.  Our  "little  full-lengths,"  (as 
the  dramatist  has  it),  are  allowed  to  be,  in  point 
of  likeness  and  execution,  "  the  most  correctest 
possible ;"  nor  will  they  diminish  in  number, 
**vve  calculate,"  so  long  as  we  continue  to  re- 
ceive such  flattering  patronage  from  the  hands 
of  the  public — "Oh,  no  !"  To  thank  any  one 
of  our  correspondents  individually  would  seem 
a  slur  thrown  upon  the  rest,  we  therefore,  col- 
lectively, return  them  our  thanks,  and  hope  for 
their  company  during  the  next  stage. 

The  Publishers. 
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"But  just  as  be  began  to  spout. 
The  milkman  came  and  kick'd  him  out," 


THE  DAIRY-MAN  AND  MARY  ANN 

OB,    LOVE    AND    SYMPATHY. 

(Reu'.er.) 

r«ne— The  VAhite  Cockade. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Jemima  Yule, 

Had  been  brought  up  in  boarding  scliool ; 

Romantic  books  she  read,  and  she 

Sighed  much  for  love  and  sympathy. 

A  feeling  heart  she  wish'd  to  gain, 

But  couldn't  even  get  a  swain  ; 

And  quite  despair  did  Mary  Ann, 

When  fortune  sent  a  dairy-man. 

A  milk  and  water  dairy-man, 

Did  fall  in  love  with  Mary  Ann  ; 

And  ev'ry  mitiu  leave  her  a  can 

Of  milk;  did  Mary's  dairy-man. 
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As  Mary  long  in  vain  did  try 

To  find  a  soul  of  sympathy, 

A  man  with  actions,  words,  and  loolcs. 

As  pictur'd  by  romantic  books. 

But  as  to  her  lot  none  such  did  fall. 

And  fearing  she'd  get  none  at  all. 

To  be  less  nice  she  then  began. 

And  married  soon  the  dairy-man  ; 

Th*  unsympathetic  dairy-man, 

Unsentimental  dairy-man  ; 

With  throbbing  heart  went  Mary  Ann, 

To  wed  the  clownish  dairy-man. 

This  dairy-man  was  rough  as  bur, 
And  not  inclined  to  humour  her; 
And  she  the  wedding  day  did  sigh- 
She  found  he  had  no  sympathy. 
But  being  link'd  to  him  for  good. 
She  said  she'd  love  him  if  she  could  ; 
But  keep  such  vows  let  them  who  can, — 
She  saw  and  loved  an  actor  man. 
A  sentimental  actor  man, 
Whose  face,  though  in  Othello's  tan, 
Seem'd  in  the  eyes  of  Mary  Ann, 
Much  fairer  than  the  dairy-man. 

She  saw  him  play — he  turn'd  her  head, — 

She  could  have  kiss'd  him  when  he  said — 

"  Excellent  wretch  !   I  would  die  sooner 

Than  ever  forget  thee,  Desdemona!" 

Next  day  she  sent  a  billet-doux. 

With  him  to  get  an  interview  : 

"  At  morn  and  eve,"  said  she,  "  my  spouse 

Goes  in  the  fields  to  milk  the  cows ; 

You  seem  to  be  a  wary-man, 

A  sentimental  fairy-man  ; 

Then  come  to  love  and  Mary  Ann, 

And  never  mind  the  dairy-man!*' 
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Sbe  soon  was  answer'd  by  the  play'r, 
Who  ne'er  was  known  to  slight  the  fair, 
"  Dear  Mary  Ann,  depend  on  me. 
You  shall  have  love  and  sympathy." 
They  met  and  kiss'd — to  her  that  kiss 
Was  unsophisticated  bliss : 
But  as  platonic  was  her  plan, 
She  would  not  wrong  the  dairy-man. 
Th'  unsuspecting  dairy-man, 
Still  went  a-milking  with  his  can; 
Till  rumour's  horn  did  sound  "  tan  ran ! 
Look  to  your  wife,  you  dairy-man !" 

One  day  th'  actor  came  to  tea. 

And  talk'd  of  love  and  sympathy; 

But  just  as  he  began  to  spout. 

The  milkman  came  and  kick'd  him  out. 

Then  seized  th'  handle  of  a  broom. 

And  thrash'd  poor  Mary  round  the  room — 

"There,  ma'am,  that's  what  you  want,"  said  he, 

"There  !   there  is  love  and  sympathy  !" — 

Th'  unsympathising  dairy-man, 

Found  this  a  wise  and  wary  plan; 

For  after  that  was  Mary  Ann 

Contented  with  the  dairy-man. 


MY  HEART'S  TRUE  BLUE. 

Sung  by  Madame  Vestris. 

I  ne'er  will  leave  my  native  shore. 

Home  and  friends  1  love  so  well. 
Oh  !   let  me  bask  within  tlieir  smiles 

In  their  sunshine  ever  dwell. 
There  are  bright  eyes  my  love  command, 

A  tongue  as  rosy  dew  ; 
England,  dear  England,  still  be  mine. 

And  you  shall  find  this  heart  true  blue. 
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How  welcome  is  the  hour  of  eve, 

When  my  dearest  friends  1  meet, 
Or  list'ning  to  the  vows  of  love, 

Convey'd  in  honied  accents  sweet. 
Yes,  there's  a  charm  in  those  bright  eyes. 

That  1  will  not  for  wealth  forego, 
England,  dear  England,  thou  art  mine, 

And  thou  wilt  find  this  heart  true  blue. 


SWEET  EMMA. 

Ati  Original  Song,  written  by  IV,  Meek* 
Air — ^The  kiss,  dear  maid. 

Say,  Emma,  why  that  tear-diram'd  eye, 

And  why  thy  bosom's  heave. 
And  why  that  heart-rending  sigh, 

When  I  sweet  Ennna  leave  I 
Oh,  surely  you  can't  doubt  my  love. 

Or  think  that  I  can  rove ; 
I  swear  by  all  the  powers  above. 

Sweet  Emma  has  my  love. 

Come  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear. 

And  calm  thy  bosom's  smart ; 
For  Emma's  peace  to  me  is  dear. 

As  dear  as  Emma's  heart! 
Then  banish  from  thy  bosom  fear. 

And  chase  thy  griefs  away  ; 
Come  smile  on  me,  sweet  Emma  dear. 

And  all  my  doubts  allay. 

But  ah,  alas  !   all  those  vows 

That  were  to  Emma  made. 
Were  false,  and  sweet  Emma  shews 

Her  virtue  was  betray'd  ; 
Despised  !  neglected  !  brought  to  shame. 

Sweet  Emma  left  her  home  ; 
But  ah,  alas  !   her  grief  and  pain 

Soon  sank  her  to  the  tomb. 
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FLY  FROM  THE  WORLD,  O,  BESSY! 

(T.  M.jore,  Esq.) 
Sung  by  Mr.  Wood,  at  Covent  Garden. 
Fly  from  the  world,  O,  Bessy  !   to  me  ; 

Thou'It  never  fiud  any  sincerer ; 
111  give  up  the  world,  O,  Bessy  !  ft)r  thee; 

I  can  never  meet  any  that's  dearer. 
Then  tell  me  no  more,  with  a  tear  and  a  sigb. 

That  our  loves  will  be  censur'd  by  many  ; 
All,  all  have  their  follies,  and  who  will  deny 

That  ours  is  the  sweetest  of  any? 

When  your  lip  hath  met  mine  in  abandonment  sweet. 

Have  we  felt  as  if  heaven  forbid  it? 
Have  we  felt  as  if  heaven  denied  them  to  meet  ? 

Ah,  no  !  'twas  heaven  that  did  it ! 
So  innocent,  love,  is  the  pleasure  we  sip, 

So  little  of  guilt  is  there  in  it. 
That  I  wish  all  my  errors  were  lodged  on  year  lip, 

And  I'd  kiss  them  away  in  a  minute. 

Then  come  to  your  lover,  oh  !  fly  to  his  shed. 

From  a  world  which  I  know  thou  despisest; 
And  slumber  will  hover  as  light  on  thy  bed. 

As  e'er  on  the  couch  of  the  wisest ! 
And  when  o'er  our  pillow  the  tempest  is  driven, 

And  thou,  pretty  innocent,  fearest, 
I'll  tell  thee — "  It  is  not  the  chiding  of  heaven, 

'Tis  only  our  lullaby,  dearest !" 

And,  oh  !  when  we  lie  on  our  death-bed,  my  love. 

Looking  baek  on  the  scene  of  our  errors, 
A  sigh  from  my  Bessy  shall  plead  them  above. 

And  Death  be  disarmed  of  his  terrors  ! 
And  each  to  the  other  cin1)r;icing  will  say, 

"  Farewell  !  let  us  hope  we're  forgiven  !" 
Thy  last  fading  glance  shall  illumine  the  way. 

And  a  kiss  be  our  passport  to  heaven  ! 
b3 
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CHAPTER  OF  WONDERS. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  by  W,  II.  Payne. 
Tune— Bow,  wow,  wow, 

A  SONG  I'll  sing,  if  you'll  all  list,  of  wonders  rare 

and  many. 
And  if  there   were    no   falsehoods  known,  a  truer 

there's  not  any ; 
I'll  tell  you  how  a  fellow  swam  from  London  straight 

to  Dover, 
And  when  ray  song  has  long  begun,  you'll  find  'twill 

soon  be  over. 
True,  true,  true. 
Upon  my  word  I  know  it  is  true,  true,  true. 

As  he  swam  down  the  river  Thames,  the  fish  began 

to  bors  him. 
The  steam  boats  put  more  power  on,  to  try  and  get 

before  him ; 
But  all  was  vain,  so  fast  he  through  the  water  took 

his  flight,  sir. 
At  every  stroke  he  went  a  mile,  and  soon  was  out  of 

sight,  sir.  True,  true,  &c. 

At  length  arrived,  he  jnmp'd  on  shore,  the  people 

stared  with  wonder, 
His  eyes  were  like  the  lightning's  flash,  his  voice  was 

loud  as  thunder; 
The  parish  church  and  all  its  throng  he  pocketed 

quite  handy. 
He  eat  a  bullock,  horns  and  all,  and  drank  a  butt  of 

brandy.  True,  true,  &c. 

As  through  the  streets  he  walk'd  each  day,  he  at  the 

people  stared  so. 
The  old  women  he  frighten'd  so  much — out  they  did 

not  dare  go ; 
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He  klll'd  a  boy  for  laughing  loud,  mirth  he  so  much 

detests,  sir. 
He  takes  an  hundred   weight  of  snuff  each    night 

before  he  rests,  sir.  True,  true,  &c. 

A  widow  once  he  married,  for  she  had  great  store  of 

cash,  sir. 
He  made  her  live  upon  cold pi^,  and  sometimes  gave 

her  ash,  sir ; 
She  suddenly  was  brought  to  bed,  one  day  in  warmish 

weather. 
With  fourteen  children,  'tis  a  fact,  and  all  fast  join'd 

together.  True,  true,  &c. 

One  day  he  thought  he'd  take  the  air,  so  walk'd  up 
to  the  skies,  sir, 

But  coming  back  he  met  a  star,  which  robb'd  him  of 
his  eyes,  sir; 

To  France  he  long'd  to  take  a  trip,  but  being  of 
sight  deprived,  sir. 

He  got  upon  a  sparrow's  back,  and  shortly  safe  ar- 
rived, sir.  True,  true,  &c. 

Once  to  a  party  he  went  out,  and  having  had  his  fill, 

sir. 
Because  the  waiters  were  not  sharp,  he  kill'd  them 

at  his  will,  sir  ; 
He  danced  and  sung  at  such  a  rate,  till  fairly  out  of 

breath,  sir, 
And  then,  beneath  the  mistletoe,  the  ladies  kiss'd  to 

death,  sir.  True,  true,  &c. 

One  afteraoon  all  round  the  world  he  took  a  pleasant 

walk,  sir. 
Took  wine  with  every  living  soul,  and  understood 

their  talk,  sir  ; 
He  saw  some  soldiers  firing  at  a  target  for  their 

pleasure. 
He  strode  across  a  musket  shot,  and  came  home  at 

his  leisure.  True,  true,  &c. 
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When  he  got  hack,  to  his  great  joy,  he  found  his 

wife  had  left  him, ' 
But  she  had  taken   all  her  gold,  which  of   all  joy 

bereft  him  ; 
One  day,  while  out,   he    met  her,    and    vow'd    she 

should  not  gain  so, 
For  he  shot  her  dead  with  hail-stones,  and  hung  her 

to  the  rainbow.  True,  true,  &c. 

To  Neptune  he  one  day  applied,  for  work  upon  the 

ocean, 
For  all  the  laud  was  still,  he  said,  but  that  was  all 

in  motion ; 
The  mighty  god  then  stern  replied,  "  as   work   is 

slack  in  all  trades^ 
If  you  should  choose  you  here  may  dwell  as  postman 

to  the  mermaids.  True,  true,  &c. 

That  place  he  did  not  long  like,  for  they  would  have 

their  own  way. 
And  so  many  letters  had  to  carry  out  on  Valentine's 

day ; 
He  left   that,  and  another  got,  after  long  having 

sought  for,  ' 

Eighteen  pence  his  pay  each  week,  to  drive  herrings 

red  to  water.  True,  true,  &c. 

Not  getting  fat,  he  thought  once  more,  round  the 

world  he'd  go,  sirs. 
And  if  he  ever  did  return,  his  wonders  you  should 

know,  sirs  ; 
So  if  my  song  has  made  you  smile,  depend  you  need 

not  doubt  it, 
When  the  story  is  told  to  me,  I'll  tell  more  about  it. 

True,  true,  &c. 
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THE  WANDERING  BOY. 

Wfien  the  winter  wind  whistles  along  the  wild  moor. 
And  the  cottager  shuts  on  the  beggar  his  door; 
When  the  chilling  tear  stands  in  my  comfortless  eye. 
Oh,  how  hard  is  the  lot  of  the  wandering  boy. 
When  the  chilling,  &c. 

The  winter  is  cold  and  I  have  no  vest. 
And  my  heart  it  is  cold  as  it  beats  in  my  breast ; 
No  father,  no  mother,  no  kindred  have  I, 
For  I  am  a  parentless,  wandering  boy. 
No  father,  &c. 

Yet  I  had  a  home,  and  T  once  had  a  sire, 
A  mother  who  granted  each  infant  desire; 
Oar  cottage  it  stood  in  a  wood-embower'd  vale. 
Where  the  ring-dove  would  warble  its  sorrowful  tale. 
Our  cottage  it  stood,  &c. 

But  my  father  and  mother  were  summon'd  away. 
And  they  left  me  to  hard-hearted  strangers  a  prey, 
I  fled  from  their  rigour  with  many  a  sigh, 
And  now  I'm  a  poor  little  wandering  boy. 

I  fled  from  their  rigour,  &c. 

The  wind  it  is  keen  and  the  snow  loads  the  gale, 
And  no  one  will  list  to  ray  innocent  tale  ; 
I'll  go  to  the  grave  where  ray  parents  both  lie. 
And  death  shall  befriend  the  poor  wandering  boy. 
I'll  go  to  the  grave,  &c. 


TO  DESERTS,  LOVE,  I'LL  FLY  WITH  THEE. 

An  Original  Song,  by  T.  Rochei 
To  deserts,  love,  I'll  fly  with  thee. 
Thy  Arab  tent  my  home  shall  be ; 
There  distant  from  my  native  glade, 
I'll  dwell  with  thee,  dear  Arab  maid. 
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Maid  of  ray  love,  in  wilds  afar. 

To  me  thou'lt  be  a  leading  star; 

Cheer'd  by  thy  smiles  with  thee  I'd  go. 

Through  trackless  wastes  where  siraoous  blow. 
To  deserts,  then,  I'll  fly  with  thee, 
My  home  thy  Arab  tent  shall  be  ; 
And  oft  beneath  the  acacia's  shade 
Shall  Scliiu  bless  the  Arab  maid. 

What  though  the  roclcs  be  bare  and  rude. 
That  guard  your  desert  solitude. 
To  me  a  paradise  'twill  prove. 
If  shared  with  thee,  my  Arab  love. 
Think  not,  Zulika,  that  I  leave 
Some  other  maid  behind  to  grieve  ; 
No  chains,  loved  Arab  maid,  save  thine, 
Round  Selim's  heart  doth  love  entwine. 
To  deserts,  then,  I'll  fly  with  thee, 
My  home  thy  Arab  tent  shall  he; 
And  oft  beneath  the  acacia's  shade. 
Shall  Selim  bless  the  Arab  maid. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  CLUB. 

^Knight.) 
Tun«— Shadrack,  the  Orangeman. 

The  Nightingale-Club  in  a  village  was  held. 
At  the  sign  of  the  Cabbage  and  Shears, 

Where  the  singers,  no  doubt,  would  have  greatly 
excell'd. 
But  for  want  of  taste,  voice  and  ears ; 

Still  between  every  toast,  with  his  gills  mighty  red, 

Mr.  President  thus  with  great  eloquence  said  — 

Spoken.]  Gentlemen  of  the  Nightingale-Club,  you 
all  know  the  rules  and  regulations  ot  this  society; 
and  if  any  gentleman  present  is  not  aware  of  them, 
if  he  will  look  over  the  fire-place  he  will  find  them 
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chalked  up  : — That  every  gentleman  must  sintr  a 
volunteer  song,  whether  he  can  or  no,  or  drink  a 
pint  of  salt  and  water ;  therefore,  to  make  a  begin- 
ning of  this  evening's  harmony,  I  shall  call  upon  ."Mr. 
Snuffle,  Sir,  I  have  an  extreme  bad  cold,  but  with 
your  permission  1*11  try  to  do  my  best.  Sir,  that's 
all  we  wish,  for,  if  you  do  your  best,  the  best  can  do 
no  more.  Permit  me  to  blow  my  nose  first,  and  I'll 
begin  directly. — (Singing,  snuffling.) 

A  master  \  have,  and  T  am  his  man. 

Galloping  dreary  dall, 
And  he'll  get  a  wife  as  fast  as  he  can. 
With  his  haily  gaily  gall-bo-rayly, 
Higelty,  pigelty,  gigelty,  nigelty, 

Galloping  dreary  dall. 

Bravo  !   bravo  !   very  well  sung, 
Jolly  companions  every  one. 

Thus    the    Nightingale-Club    nightly  kept   up  their 

clamour. 
And  were  nightly  knock'd  down  by  the  President's 

hammer. 

When  Snuffle  had  ficish'd,  a  man  of  excise, 

Whose  squint  was  prodigiously  fine, 
Sung,  "  Brink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine." 
After  which  Mr.  Tug,  who  draws  teeth  for  all  parties, 
Roar'd  out  a  sea-song,  whose  burthen  was  "Pull 
away,  my  hearties,  ho. 
Pull  away,  pull  away,  my  hearties, 
Pall — pull  away,  pull  away,  my  hearties." 

Spoken.]  Mr.  Drinkall,  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear 
your  song,  sir.  (DrunTc.)  ^Pon  my  soul,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  sing.  Waiter,  bring  Mr.  Drinkall  a 
glass  of  salt  and  water.  No,  no,  Mr.  President, 
sooner  than  swallow  that  dose,  I'll  try  one.  Bravo, 
silence. 
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A  lass  is  good,  and  a  glass  is  good, 
And  a  pipe  to  smoke  in  cold  weather; 

The  world  it  is  good,  and  the  people  are  good, 
And  we're  all  good  lellows  together. 

A  song  is  a  good  thing  when  it's  very  well  sung, 

But  some  people  they  always  stick  in  it. 

Spoken.]  Ton  ray  honour,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
sing  any  more. 

Bravo  !   bravo  !   very  well  sung, 
Jolly  companions  every  one. 

Thus  the  Nightingale-Club,  &c, 

Mr.  Drybones  sung  next,  who  was  turn'd  of  three 
score, 
And  melodiously  warbled  away — 
"She's  sweet  fifteen,  I'm  one  year  more. 

And  yet  we  are  too  young,  they  say." 
Then  a  little  Jew  grocer,  who  wore  a  bob  wig. 
Struck  up  "Johnny  Pringle  had  von  very  leetel  pig, 
Not  very  leetel,  nor  very  pig. 
But  ven  alive,  him  live  in  clover, 
But  now  him  dead,  and  dat's  all  over." 

Spoken.]  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  s  time  we  had 
a  toast  or  a  sentiment.  Certainly,  whose  turn  is  it 
to  give  one?  Mr.  Mangle,  the  surgeon.  Sir,  [11 
give  you  "  Success  to  the  Royal  Union."  And  now, 
Mr.  Dismal,  we'll  thank  you  for  a  song.  Sir,  I  shall 
give  you  something  sprightly. 

"Merry  are  the  bells,  and  merry  do  they  ring, 
Merry  is  myself,  and  merry  will  1  sing." 

Bravo  !   bravo  !  v«ry  well  sung, 
Jolly  companions  every  one. 

Thus  the  Nightingale-Club,  &e. 

Billy  Piper,  some  members  call'd  Breach  of  the  Peace, 
Because  all  his  notes  were  so  shrill. 
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Shrieked  out  like  the  wheel  of   a  cart  that  wants 
grease, 
"  Deeper  and  deeper  still." 
Mr.  Max,  who  drinks  gin,  wished  to  coo  like  a  dove, 
Murmur'd  sweetly,  "  Oh  !  listen  to  the  voice  of  love. 
Which  calls  my  Daphne  to  the  grove." 

Spoken.]  Mr.  Donhle-lungs,  the  batcher,  was  next 
called  on,  who  had  a  kind  of  a  duetto  voice,  some- 
thing like  a  penn)'  trumpet  and  a  kettle  drum,  Mr. 
Double-lungs,  we  wish  to  hear  your  song.  Sir  I'll 
sing  with  all  my  heart,  liver,  and  lights  ;  I'll  sing 
you  the  echo  song  oat  of  Comus,  with  my  own  accom- 
paniments, for  when  a  man  accompanies  himself,  he's 
sure  to  do  it  in  the  right  key. 

"  Sweet  echoj  sweet  echo." 

Bravo  !   bravo,  very  well  sung^ 
Jolly  companions  every  one. 

Thus  the  Nightingale-Club,  &c, 

Mr.  Sneak  had  a  wife  who  was  peevish,  they  say, 

And  she  often  would  get  out  of  bed, 
And    down  to  the  Cabbage  and  Shears  she  would 
stray  ; 
When  Sneak  by  the  nOSe  home  was  led. 
While  the  President  sat  in  his  seat  in  despair. 
And    sometimes  his  wife   would  pull  him  from  the 
chair. 

Spoken.]  Gentlemen,  for  fear  my  wife  should  come, 
let's  have  a  song, — aye,  there's  Mr.  Shivertoe,  be 
will  favour  us. 

"  'Mid  pleasure  and  solitude,  wherever  we  roam. 
Let  us  go  where  we  will  there  is  no  place  like  home." 

No,  you  blackguard,  says  his  wife,  it  appears  there 
is  no  place  like  home  t©  yau,  for  your  home  seems  to 
be  the  public  house.  Gentlemen,  says  Mr.  Flash, 
why  is  Mr.  Shivertoe  like  corn  on  a  highway?  Be- 
16.  c 
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cause  he  is  seedy,  says  the  tailor.  No,  it  is  not, 
now,  it  is  because  he  is  sure  to  be  henpeck'd.  That's 
a  good  joke,  says  Mr.  Bautera  ;  brinj^  nie  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  put  it  down  to  the  other  ten 
I've  had.  That's  no  joke,  says  the  landlord.  It's 
not  a  dry  joke,  at  all  events,  says  Driukall.  I  want 
suuie  spirit,  says  the  actor.  So  you  may,  but  what 
do  you  owe  me?  (Sings.)  "  Sweet  gratitude !  sweet 
gratitude  !"  O,  damn  your  gratitude,  twelve  pence 
in  copper  is  worth  twelve  pounds  of  gratitude.  But 
dont'  I  patronize  your  house,  sir?  Haven't  [  given 
you  more  than  ever  you  can  leturu  to  n;"?  Yes, 
you  have  given  me  the  liver  complaint  through 
drinking  your  raw  spirits  ;  I've  an  iuflammation  on 
the  lung.s  througli  swallowing  your  spirits  of  wine; 
and  the  dropsy  through  drinking  your  mixed  liquors  ; 
I've  been  drinking  for  the  last  two  years  to  try  if  you, 
had  a  drop  of  anything  good  in  the  house. — I  can't 
quench  my  thirst ;  I'm  dry,  the  company  are  dry, 
their  jokes  are  dry,  and  my  pockets  are  dry.  That's 
all  my  eyC;  says  the  watchman,  and  since  you  are  all 
up  so  late,  I  must  take  you  down  to  the  watch-house. 
Then  the  row  began,  M.r.  Tug  knock'd  out  the  Char- 
ley's teeth,  Drybones  smothered  him  in  gin  and 
water,  Billy  Piper  shoved  the  tobacco-box  down  his 
throat.  Double-lungs  gave  him  a  bellygofuster,  Snuftle 
broke  his  nose.  Max  bunged  up  both  his  eyes,  and 
the  whole  affair  ended  with  a — 

Bravo  !  bravo  !   very  well  sung, 

Jolly  companions  every  one. 

Thus  the  Nightingale-Club,  &c. 

MASONIC    GLEE. 

By  mason's  art  the  aspiring  dome 
In  various  columns  shall  arise. 

All  climates  are  their  native  home. 
Their  godlike  actions  reach  the  skies. 
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THE  STEPHENS'   AND  VESTRfS'  MEDLEY. 

Formed  of  fragments  oj  twelve  popular  songs,  as  sung  bi/ 
Mrs.  Paul. 

The  rose  of  the  valley  iu  spring  tiine  was  gay, 
But  the  rose  of  the  valley  must  wither  away  ! 
The  rose  of  the  valley  a  truth  can  impart, 
By  the  rose  of  the  valley,  I  picture — 
Bonnie  laddie,  soldier  laddie, 
Where's  the  maid  who  could  not  love ! 

Bonnie  laddie,  soldier  laddie. 
Sweet  the  vow  he  made  to  me, 

Bonnie  laddie,  soldier  laddie. 
When  he  said — 
Since  then  I'm  doom'd  this  sad  reverse  to  prove. 
To  quit  each  object  of  ray  infant  care,  torn  from — 
The  knight  was  brave,  the  maid  was  fair. 

The  moon  was  beaming  silver  bright. 
Each  rose  a  fresher  bloom  did  wear. 

Unruffled  by  the  breeze  of  night ; 
A  palfrey  stood  beneath  the  tower. 

To  bear  the  lovers  far  away. 
For— 

He  was  a  knight  of  low  degree, 
A  lady  high  and  fair  was  she ; 
She  dropp'd  a  ring,  he  raised  the  gem, 
'Twas  rich  as — 

If  a  body  meet  a  body  coming  through  the  rye^ 
If  a  body  kiss  a  body  need  a  body  cry. 
For— 

A  Highland  lad  ray  love  was  bom. 
The  Lowland  laws  he  held  in  scorn. 
But  he  still  was  faithful  to  bis  clan — 
When  all  did  sleep  whose  weary  hearts  could  borrow 

One  hour  from  love  and  care  to  rest, 
Lo  !   as  I  press'd  my  couch  in  silent  sorrow^, 

My  lover  caught  me  to  his  breast, 
He  vow'd,  'twas — 

c  2 
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L(rve,  'twas  love  in  the  heart,  'twas  love,  'twas  love 

in  the  heart, 
And  what  when  its  meaning  another  can  guess. 
Emboldens  the  tongue  the  fond  thought  to  express, 
Emboldens  the  tongue  the  lond  thought  to  express — 
At  the  Baron  oi   Mowbray's  gate  was  seen, 

A  page  with  a  courser  black, 
And  there  came  out  a  knight  of  noble  mien. 

And  he  leaped  on  the  courser's  back  ; 
His  arms  were  bright,  his  heart  was  light. 
And  he  sang  this  merry  lay — 
Buy  a  broom,  buy  a  broom,  buy  a  broom ! 

Fair  ladies,  ah  !   do  not  refuse  me. 
The  winter  comes  on  very  soon,  very  soon, 

And  then  you  know,  ladies,  you  lose  me, 
You  lose  me,  you  lose  me,  and  then  you  know,  ladies, 

you  lose  me. 
Bay  a  broom,  buy  a  broom,  buy  a  broom  ! 
Buy  a  broom,  buy  a  broom,  buy  a  broom  ! — 
La  ra  la  ra,  la  ra  la  ra,  &c. 


THE  CONSENTING  MAID. 
(  D.  Ironmonger.) 

Ask  me  not  why  so  very  sad 

I  wander  here,  myself  alone  ; 
None  but  she  can  make  me  glad. 

With  her  I'm  shrined  on  beauty's  throne. 
She  has  the  sweetest  air,  her  face 

Surpasses  all  I  yet  have  seen. 
Nor  from  my  mind  can  I  erase, 

For  long  on  her  my  thoughts  have  been. 

I've  pass'd  the  cot  where  dwells  my  love. 
And  cast  thereon  my  wistful  eyes, 

I  too  invoked  the  powers  above. 
To  grant  to  me  my  lovely  prize. 
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A  piteous  tale  of  love  i  told, 

Abjured  the  maid  with  me  to  join, 
She  consented,  but  did  unfold, 

tier  heart  had  long  been  pledged  to  mine. 

From  yonder  wood  there  came  a  dove, 

That  seemed  to  say  the  love  knot  tie. 
It  then,  sweet  bird,  did  soar  above. 

To  bear  the  tidings  thence  on  high  ; 
Now,  like  the  faithful  hind  and  roes. 

Constant  while  we  are  together. 
That  when  we  sink  in  sweet  repose, 

Peace  subside  with  us  for  ever. 


THE  BASHFUL  M\N. 

A  favorite  Comic  Recitation,  recited  by  Mr.  Mathevs. 

Among  the  Tarions  good  and  bad  qaalitles  incident 
to  our  nature,  I  am  unfortunately  that  being  over- 
stocked with  the  one  called  bashfulness:  for  you 
must  know,  I  inherit  such  an  extreme  susceptibility 
of  shame,  that  on  the  smallest  subject  of  confusion, 
my  blood  rushes  into  my  cheeks,  and  f  appear  a  per- 
fect full-blown  rose  :  in  short,  I  am  commonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  "The  Bashful  Man."  The  con- 
sciousness of  this  unhappy  failing,  made  me  formerly 
avoid  that  social  company,  1  should  otherwise  have 
been  ambitious  to  appear  in  ;  till  at  length  becoming 
possessed  of  an  ample  fortune  by  the  death  of  an 
old  rich  uncle,  and  vainly  supposing  that  "money 
makes  the  man,"  I  was  now  determined  to  shake  off 
my  natural  timidity,  and  join  the  gay  throng;  with 
this  view  I  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
one,  whose  open  easy  manner  left  me  no  room  to 
doubt  of  a  cordial  welcome.  Sir  Thomas  Friendly, 
an  intimate  acquaintance  of  my  late  uncle's,  with  two 
sons  and  five  daughters,  all  grown  up,  and  living  with 
c  S 
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tlieir  mother  and  a  maiden  sister  of  Sir  Thomas's. 
Conscious  of  ray  unpolished  gait,  I  for  some  time 
took  private  lessons  of  a  professor,  who  teaches 
"  grown  gentlemen  to  dance."  Having,  by  his  means, 
acquired  the  art  of  walking  without  tottering,  and 
learned  to  make  a  how,  [  boldly  ventured  to  obey 
the  baronet's  Invitation  to  a  family  dinner,  not 
doubting  but  my  new  acquirements  would  enable 
me  to  see  the  ladies  with  tolerable  intrepidity  ;  but, 
alas  !  how  vain  are  all  the  hopes  of  theory,  when 
unsupported  by  habitual  practice.  As  I  approached 
the  house,  a  dinner  bell  alarmed  my  fears,  lest  I  had 
spoiled  the  dinner  by  want  of  punctuality  ;  impressed 
with  this  idea,  I  blushed  the  deepest  crimson,  as  ray 
name  was  repeatedly  announced  by  the  several  livery 
servants,  who  ushered  me  into  the  library,  hardly 
knowing  what  or  whom  T  saw.  At  my  first  entrance, 
I  summoned  all  my  fortitude,  and  made  my  new- 
learned  bow  to  Lady  Friendly  ;  but  unfortunately  in 
bringing  ray  left  foot  to  the  third  position,  I  trod  upon 
the  goaty  toe  of  poor  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  followed 
close  to  my  heels,  to  be  the  Nomenclator  oP  the 
family.  The  confusion  this  occasioned  in  me  is 
hardly  to  be  conceived,  since  none  but  bashful  men 
can  judge  of  my  distress;  and  of  that  description, 
the  number  1  believe  is  very  small.  The  baronet's 
politeness  by  degrees  dissipated  my  concern,  and  I 
was  astonished  to  see  how  far  good  breeding  could 
enable  him  to  support  his  feelings,  and  to  appear 
with  perfect  ease,  after  so  painful  an  accident. 

The  cheerfulness  of  her  Ladyship,  and  the  familiar 
chat  of  the  young  ladies,  insensibly  led  me  to  throw 
off  my  reserve  and  sheepish ness,  till  at  length  I 
ventured  to  join  in  conversation,  and  even  to  start 
fresh  subjects.  The  library  being  richly  furnished 
with  books  in  elegant  bindings,  and  observing  an 
edition  of  Xenophon  in  sixteen  volumes,  which  (as 
I  had  never  before  beard  of)  greatly  excited  my  cu- 
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riosity.  I  rose  up  to  examine  what  it  could  be  :  Sir 
Thonias  saw  what  I  was  about,  and  (as  I  suppose) 
willing  to  save  me  trouble,  rose  to  take  down  the 
book,  which  made  me  more  eager  to  prevent  him  ; 
and  hastily  laying  my  hand  on  the  first  volume,  I 
pulled  it  forcibly  ;  but,  lo  I  instead  of  books,  a  hoard, 
which  by  leather  and  gilding  had  been  made  to  look 
like  sixteen  volumes,  came  tumbling  down,  and  un- 
luckily pitched  upon  a  wedgewood  ink-stand  on  the 
table  under  it,  In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas  assure  me 
there  was  no  harm  ;  I  saw  the  ink  streaming  from  an 
inlaid  table  on  a  Turkey  carpet,  and,  scarce  know- 
ing what  I  did,  attempted  to  stop  its  progress  with 
my  cambric  handkerchief.  In  the  height  of  this 
confusion,  we  were  Informed  that  dinner  was  served 
up,  and  I  with  joy  perceived  that  the  bell,  which  at 
first  had  so  alarmed  my  fears,  was  only  the  half-hour 
dinner-bell. 

In  walking  through  the  hall  and  suite  of  apartments 
to  the  dining-room,  I  had  time  to  collect  my  scat- 
tered senses,  and  was  desired  to  take  my  seat  be- 
twixt Lady  Friendly  and  her  eldest  daughter  at  the 
table.  Since  the  fall  of  the  wooden  Xeuophon,  my  face 
had  been  continually  burning  like  a  firebrand  ;  and 
]  was  just  beginning  to  recover  myseif,  and  to  feel 
comfortably  cool,  when  an  uulooked  for  accident  re- 
kindled all  my  heat  and  blushes.  Having  set  my 
plate  of  soup  too  near  the  edge  of  the  table.  In  bow- 
ing to  3Jiss  Dinah,  who  politely  complimented  the 
pattern  of  my  waistcoat,  I  tumbled  the  whole  scald- 
ing contents  into  my  lap.  In  spite  of  an  immediate 
supply  of  napkins  to  wipe  the  surface  of  my  clothes, 
my  black  silk  breeches  were  not  stout  enough  to  save 
me  from  the  painful  eflfects  of  this  fomentation,  and 
for  some  minutes  my  legs  and  thighs  seemed  stewing 
in  a  boiling  cauldron  ;  but  recollecting  how  Sir  Tho- 
mas had  disguised  his  torture  when  I  trod  upon  his 
toe,  I  firmly  bore  my  pain  in  silence,  and  sat  with 
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my  lower  extremities  parboiled,  araldst  the  stifled 
giggling  of  the  iadii^s  and  the  servants. 

I  will  not  relate  the  several  blunders  which  I  eiade 
during  the  first  course,  or  the  distress  occasioned  by 
ray  being  desired  to  carve  a  tow],  or  help  to  various 
dishes  that  stood  near  me,  spilling  a  sauce-boat,  and 
knocking  down  a  salt-seller  ;  rather  let  lue  hasten  to 
the  second  course,  "  where  Iresh  disasters  over- 
whelmed me  quite." 

1  had  a  piece  of  rich  sweet  pudding  on  my  fork; 
when  Miss  Louisa  Friendly  begged  to  trouble  me  for 
a  pigeon  that  stood  near  me.  In  ray  haste,  scarcely 
knowing  what  [  did,  \  whipped  the  pudding  into  my 
mouth,  hot  as  a  burning  coal ;  it  was  impossible  to 
conceal  my  agony — my  eyes  were  starting  from  their 
sockets.  At  last,  in  spite  of  shame  and  resolution, 
I  was  obliged  to  drop  the  cause  of  torment  on  my 
plate.  Sir  Thomas  and  the  ladies  all  compassionated 
ray  misfortune,  and  each  advised  a  different  appli- 
cation; one  recommended  oil,  another  water,  but  all 
agreed  that  wine  was  best  for  drawing  out  fire  ;  and 
a  glass  of  sherry  was  brought  me  from  the  side-board, 
which  I  snatched  up  with  eagerness ;  but,  oh  !  how 
shall  I  tell  the  sequel  ?  whether  the  butler  by  acci- 
dent mistook,  or  purposely  designated  to  drive  me 
mad,  he  gave  me  the  strongest  brand  r,  with  which  I, 
filled  my  mouth,  already  Hayed  and'  blistered.  To- 
tally  unused  to  ardent  spirits,  with  ray  tongue,  throat, 
and  palate,  as  raw  as  beef,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could 
not  swallow  ;  and,  clapping  my  hands  upon  my  mouth, 
the  cursed  liquor  squirted  through  my  nose  and 
fingers  like  a  fountain,  over  all  the  dishes ,  and  I 
crashed  by  bursts  of  laughter  from  all  quarters.  Tn 
vain  did  Sir  Thomas  reprimand  the  servants,  and 
Lady  Friendly  chide  her  daughters  ;  for  the  measure 
of  my  shame  and  their  diversion  was  not  yet  com- 
plete. To  relieve  me  from  the  intolerable  state  of 
perspiration  which  this  accident  had  caused,  without 
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considering:  what  1  did,  I  wiped  my  lace  with  that 
ill-fated  handkerchief,  which  was  still  wet  from  the 
consequences  of  the  fall  of  Xenophon,  and  covered 
all  my  features  with  streaks  of  ink  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  baronet  himselt  could  not  support  this 
shock,  but  joined  his  lady  in  the  general  laugh  ;  while 
f  sprung  from  the  table  in  despair,  rusbed  out  of  the 
house,  and  ran  home  in  an  agony  of  confusion  and 
disgrace,  which  the  most  poignant  sense  of  guilt 
could  have  excited. 

Thus,  without  having  deviated  from  the  path  of 
moral  rectitude,  T  am  suffering  torments  like  a 
"gohlin  damned."  The  lower  half  of  me  has  been 
almost  boiled,  my  tongue  and  mouth  grilled,  and  I 
bear  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  my  forehead  ;  yet  these 
are  but  trifling  considerations,  to  the  everlasting 
shame  which  I  must  feel,  whenever  this  adventure 
shall  be  mentioned.  Perhaps,  by  your  assistance, 
when  my  neighbours  know  how  much  I  feel  on  the 
occasion  they  will  spare  a  bashful  man,  and  as  1  am 
just  informed  my  poultice  is  ready,  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  the  haste  in  which  I  retire. 


THE  IRISH  HARPER  AND  HIS  DOG  TRAY. 

(T.Campbell.) 
On  the  green  banks  of  Shannon,  when  Shelah  was 

nigh,^ 
No  blythe  Irish  lad  was  so  happy  as  I, 
No  harp  like  my  own  could  so  cheerily  play, 
And  wherever  I  went  was  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

When  at  last  I  was  forced  from  my  Shelah  to  part. 
She  said,  (while  the  sorrow  was  big  at  her  heart,) 
Oh  !  remember  your  Shelah  when  far  far  away, 
And  be  kind,  my  dear  Pat,  to  our  poor  dog  Tray. 

Poor  dog  I   he  was  faithful  and  kind,  to  be  sure, 
And  he  constantly  loved  me,  although  I  was  poor; 
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When  the  sour-looking  folks  sent  nie  heartless  away, 
I  had  always  a  friend  in  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

When  the  road  was  so  dark  and  the  uight  was  so 

cold. 
And  Pat  and  bis  dog  were  grown  weary  and  old, 
How  snugly  we  slept  in  my  old  coat  of  gray, 
And  he  licked  me  for  kindness — my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Though  my  wallet  was  scant,  I  remembered  his  case, 
Nor  refused  my  last  crust  to  his  pitiful  face, 
But  he  died  at  my  feet  on  a  cold  winter's  day. 
And  I  played  a  sad  lament  for  my  poor  dog  Tray. 

Where  now  shall  I  go  !   poor,  forsaken,  and  blind ! 
Can  I  find  one  to  guide  me  so  faithful  and  kind  ? 
To  my  sweet  native  village,  so  far  far  away, 
I  can  never  more  return  with  my  poor  dog  Tray  ! 


THE  KING  OF  THE  CANNIBAL  ISLANDS. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  hy  A.  W.  Humplireys. 
ilir— Vulcan'*  Cave. 

Oh,  have  you  heard  the  news  of  late. 
About  a  mighty  king  so  great. 
If  you  have  not,  'tis  in  my  pate, 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands, 
He  was  so  tall  near  six  feet  six. 
He  had  a  head  like  Mister  Nick's, 
His  palace  was  like  Dirty  Dick's, 
'Twas  built  of  mud  for  want  of  bricks. 
And  his  name  was  Poonoowingkeewang, 
Flibeedee  flobecdre  buskeebang. 
And  a  lot  of  Indians  swore  they'd  hang 
The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
Hokee  pokee  wongkee  fum, 
Puttee  po  pee  kaihula  cum, 
Tongaree,  wongaree,  ching  ring  wum, 
The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
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This  mighty  king  liaH  in  une  hut, 
Seventy  wives  as  black  as  soot, 
And  thirty  of  a  double  smut, 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  . 
So  just  one  hundred  wives  he  had. 
And  every  week  he  was  a  dad, 
Upon  my  word,  it  was  too  bad. 
For  his  smutty  dears  soon  drove  him  mad: 
There  was  Hungkee  Mungkee  short  and  tail. 
With  Tuzzee  Muzzee  and  Keeko  Pall, 
And  some  of  them  swore  they  would  have  all 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 

Hokee  pokee,  kc 

One  day  this  king  invited  most 

All  of  his  subjects  to  a  roast, 

For  halt  his  wives  gave  up  the  ghost. 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  ; 
Of  fifty  wives  he  was  bereft, 
And  so  he  had  but  fifty  left, 
He  said  with  them  he  would  make  shift. 
So  for  a  gorge  all  set  off  swift. 
The  fifty  dead  ones  were  roasted  sooDj 
And  all  demolish'd  before  the  noon, 
And  a  lot  of  chiefs  vow'd  to  have  soon 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 

Hokee  pokee,  &c. 

When  they  had  done   and  bones  pick'd  clean. 
They  all  began  to  dance  I  ween. 
The  fifty  wives  slipp'd  out  unseen, 

From  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 
He  turning  round  soon  miss'd  them  alh 
So  for  his  wives  began  to  bawl, 
But  not  one  answered  to  his  call^ 
He  sprung  out  through  the  muddy  \yall ; 
Then  into  the  woods  he  went  with  grief, 
And  found  each  qneen  'long  with  a  chiefs 
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ITe  swore  he'd  Macadamize  every  thief, 
The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 

Ilokee  pokee,  &c. 

He  sent  for  all  his  guards  with  knives, 
To  put  an  end  to  all  their  lives, 
The  fifty  chiefs  and  fifty  wives, 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands; 
These  cannibal  slaveys  then  begun. 
Carving  their  heads  off  one  by  one, 
And  the  king  he  laugh'd  to  see  the  fan, 
Then  jump'd  into  bed  when  all  was  done  ; 
And  every  night  when  he's  asleep, 
His  headless  wives  and  chiefs  all  creep. 
And  roll  upon  him  in  a  heap. 

The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 

Hokee  pokee,  &c. 


THE  VIOLET  GIRL. 

Come  buy  my  pretty  violets  bine. 

Come  buy  of  little  Sally, 
The  choicest  flowers  that  ever  grew 

Tn  meadow,  glade,  or  valley  ; 
Come  buy  my  pretty  violets  blue, 

Come  buy  of  little  Sally. 

At  twilight  from  my  home  !  go, 

And  through  the  wide  streets  sally ; 

To  fields  where  creeping  violets  grow, 
And  lilies  of  the  valley. 

Come  buy  my  pretty,  &c. 

And  e'er  the  great  ones  deign  to  rise. 
They  hear  the  voice  of  Sally; 

That  little  girl  who  often  cries, 
Sweet  lilies  of  the  valley. 

Come  buy  my  pretty,  &o. 


THE    AFOLIO. 


"  Oh  !  here  we  are  in  the  thick  of  the  fair  ;  look  at  the  people,  and  the 
shows,  and  the  music.    O,  I  do  so  like  it,  ma'.    Walk  up,  walk  up—" 


THE  HUMOURS  OF  A   COUNTRY  FAIR. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Mathetvs. 

Yes,  I  own  'tis  my  deliglit. 

To  see  the  laughter  and  the  fright. 

In  such  a  motley  merry  sight. 

As  a  Country  Fair. 
Full  of  riot,  fun,  and  noise. 
Little  girls,  and  ragged  boys, 
The  very  flower  of  rural  joys, 

Is  fun  beyond  compare.  ^ 

Some  are  playing  single-stick. 
Boys  in  roundabouts  so  thick. 
Maidens  swinging  till  they're  sick. 

All  at  a  Country  Fair. 
Wooden  toys  and  lollipops, 
Ribbons,  lace,  and  shilling  hops. 
Peg,  and  whip,  and  humming  top.s, 

At  a  Country  Fair. 


17. 
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Spoken.]  Here  we  are,  all  a-going  to  tlie  fair  in 
Mr.  Creepey's  cart — here  we  are  !  lour  and-tweut)' 
of  us  at  sixpence  a-piece.  I  say,  that's  a  good  deal 
of  money  though,  ar'n't  it?  Yes.  How  much  is  it? 
4  times  5 — no,  7  times  6 — no,  that  won't  do:  I  say, 
how  much  is  four-and-twenty  at  sixpence  a-piece  ? 
1  don't  know :  ask  Mr.  Doleful.  Mr.  Doleful,  how 
much  is  four-and-twenty  at  sixpence  each?  I  don't 
know,  1  was  always  dull  in  that  line — but  my  son 
'I'ommy,  he  can  tell  Tommy,  how  much  is  twenty - 
four  at  sixpence  each?  Thirteen  and  fourpence. 
Ah,  he  is  always  right.  Now  then,  here  we  go  !  and 
here  we  are  !  and  Mrs-  Piebrow  in  the  same  wehicle 
being  riding  hopposite  the  whole  time,  and  I  never 
saw  you  before  1  declare.  Billy,  what  is  French  for 
hopposite?  Wis  a  wee.  Oh!  here  we  are  in  the 
thick  of  the  fair;  look  at  the  people,  and  the  shows, 
and  the  music.  O,  I  do  so  like  it,  raa'.  Walk  up, 
walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  this  is  the  only  booth 
in  the  fair,  where  you  will  see  a  grand  farcical,  tra- 
gical, comical  play,  and  a  pantomine,  for  t)ie  small 
charge  of  only  sixpence,  entitled  and  called  the 
Amiable  Assassin  or  the  Bloody  Nose — to  conclude 
with  Harlequin  Dogsmeat-man  and  Love  in  an  Ice- 
berg, or  the  Magic  Barrow — the  whole  warranted  to 
be  acted  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-three  minutes 
and  a  half,  by  any  stop-watch  in  the  world.  Ladis 
and  gentilhomme,  if  you  sail  walk  up  here,  you  sail 
see  de  greatest  vonder  as  never  vas,  dere  is  no  de- 
ception here  :  here  is  de  vonderful  pheasant  woman 
from  Tirabuctoo;  de  price  of  to  enter  is  three-pence 
for  de  full  grown  man,  and  only  half  a  child  :  ladis 
and  gentilhomme  as  sail  sit  in  de  seat  of  de  front 
must  a  sittee  down,  not  to  hinder  those  behind  of 
from  to  see:  dere  is  no  deception  here,  ladis  and 
gentilhomme,  she  is  all  over  feathers — dis  is  one  of 
her  quills,  she  moulted  last  a  night. 

Yes,  I  own  it's  my  delight,  &c. 
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ENCORE  DIALOGUE. 

Walk  up,  walk  up,  and  see  the  wonderful 
Anarabaracabaradaliana,  the  great  Physioner  from 
Bengal  in  the  Vest  Hiri'jus ;  he  possesses  the  most 
unparalleled,  inestimable,  and  ne\er-to-be-matched 
medicines  ;  and  can  cure  any  thing  incident  to  huma- 
nity from  a  corn  up  to  a  consumption  !  we  have  a 
long  list  of  cures  performed  by  his  grand  eliptical, 
Asiatical,panticurical,  nervous  cordial,  but  will  only 
read  you  three  out  of  three-thousand,  the  whole  of 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  read  to  you — this  is 
one  : — "  Sir,  I  was  cut  in  half  in  a  saw  pit,  cured  with 
one  bottle." — "Sir,  T  was  jammed  to  death  in  a  linseed 
oil  mill,  cured  with  fivo  bottles."  Now  comes  the  most 
wonderful  of  all : — "  Sir,  venturing  too  near  the  pow- 
der mills  at  Faversham,  I  was  by  a  sudden  explosion, 
blown  into  a  million  of  atoms  ;  by  this  unpleasant 
accident,  I  was  rendered  unfit  for  my  business,  (a 
banker's  clerk,)  but  hearing  of  your  grand  eliptical, 
Asiatical,  panticorical^  nervous  cordial,  I  was  per- 
suaded to  make  essay  thereof,  the  first  bottle  united 
my  strayed  particles,  the  second  animated  my  shat- 
tered frame,  the  third  effected  a  radical  cure,  the 
fourth  sent  me  home  to  Lombard-street,  t,  count 
sovereigns,  carry  out  bills  of  acceptance,  and  recount 
the  wonderful  effect  of  your  grand  eliptical,  Asiati- 
cal, panticurical  nervous  cordial,  that  cures  all  dis- 
eases incident  to  humanity." — Twenty-four  ballads 
for  a  /ia(fpenny,  four-and-twenty  for  a  /larfpeuny, 
consisting  of  the  following  :  "  Within  a  mile  of  Edin- 
burgh ;"  "  Drops  of  Brandy  ;"  "  Cast  thine  eyes,  my 
love,  around  ;"  "  The  Old  Commodore  ;"  "  Gin  a  body 
meet  a  body  ;"  with  "  London  now  is  out  of  town  ;" 
sung  by  me  and  my  partner:  strike  up  Foil,  and  tip 
'em  the  curl. 

{Sinrjs  first  verse  of  '■^London  noiv^  ^c.^'J 

Yes.  I  own  'tis  mv.  Jkc. 
d2 
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Those  in  liiirs  wbo  take  delij^lit, 
In  shows,  and  seeing  every  sight. 
Dancing]:,  singing,  and  a  tight, 

At  a  Country  Fair  : 
Boys  by  mamma's  treacle  fed, 
With  cake  and  spicy  gingerhreatl, 
On  every  body's  toes  they  tread, 

Ail  at  a  Country  Fair. 
Monkeys  mounting  camels'  backs, 
For  prizes  there  men  jump  in  sacks. 
And  others  drinking  qnarts  of  max, 

And  think  that  that's  your  sort. 
Corks  are  drawing,  glasses  jingle, 
Trumpets,  drums  together  mingle. 
Till  your  heads  completely  tingle, 

Which  quite  completes  the  sport, 

Spoken.]  Walk  up,  walk  up,  and  see  the  great 
Shropshire  giantJ — he  is  nine  toot  high  :  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  he  is  of  such  extraordinary  dimensions, 
that  he  can  place  his  left  leg  in  Lanky-shire,  and  his 
right  leg  in  Shropshire  ;  he  grows  three  inches  every 
year,  and  it  is  supposed  by  the  Royal  Feelersoffecal 
and  Zirjferodgeical  Society,  that  he  never  will  reach 
his  full  growth;  I  repeat  it  without  repetition,  he  is 
nine  foot  high.  I  say.  Jack,  how  can  that  be,  the 
whole  caravan  a'n't  nine  feet  high  '^  Why,  he  don't 
stand  upright,  he  lies  all  along.  Oh,  he  lies,  do  he  ; 
well,  he  a'n't  tne  only  one  in  the  caravan  as  do  lie. 
Here  is  the  wonderful  Miss  Biffin,  without  legs  or 
arms,  considered  to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world;  as 
cuts  out  watcli-papers,  and  paints  miniatures,  said 
to  be  speaking  likenesses,  and  writes  and  plays,  and 
does  it  all  with  her  mouth  :  she  is  supposed  to  be  a 
perfect  loosus  ttat-ture-a-bus — she  dresses  her  own 
hair,  and  cleans  her  own  teeth,  and  does  it  ail  with 
her  own  mouth.  Pho  I  pho  !  how  can  she  do  that? 
She  does,  1  tell  yuu ;  she  couldn't  do  it  without  a 
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niouflj,  could  she  ?  I  d^n't  believe  it.  I  tell  )i>u  I 
see  her  do  it  myself;  I'll  tell  j-ou  how  she  does  it — 
she  has  the  tooth-brush  fastened  up  tight  before  her, 
and  she  wiggle  waggles  herself  backwards  and  for- 
wards, m  this  way.  Hot  gingerbread  nuts  !  hot  spice 
gingerbread  nuts!  sugar  and  brandy — all  sugar  and 
brandy!  if  one  warms  you  for  a  we.  k,  tchat  will  a 
pound  do  ?  Oh,  mamma,  may  I  see  the  peep-shows  ? 
oh,  I  should  like  to  see  them,  ma,  it's  only  a  penny. 
Mow,  my  little  masters  and  mistresses,  this  is  the 
most  wonderful  wonder  of  all  the  wonders  the  world 
ever  wondered  at — look  through  the  glass  and  you'll 
see  the  misrepresentation  of  the  wonderful  combat 
between  the  English  bull-dogs  and  the  Scotch  lion, 
Wallace,  for  800  guineas  a  side  :  stand  aside,  you 
little  ragged  rascals  ivithout  any  money,  aud  let  those 
little  dears  come  up  ivhat  is  a  going  to  pay — now, 
my  little  dears^  look  straight  forward,  blow  your 
noses,  and  don't  breathe  upon  the  glass — look  to  the 
left,  and  you  see  Mr.  Wombwell,  ihe  properrietor  of 
the  lion,  a  encouraging  of  him — look  to  the  right, 
and  you  see  the  propperrietors  of  the  dogs  a  en- 
couraging of  them — look  through  the  middle  hole, 
and  you  see  the  lion  a  nibbling  of  one  of  the  dogs, 
and  holding  one  under  his  foot,  while  he  is  whisking 
out  the  eyes  of  another  with  his  tail.  Which  is  the 
lion,  and  which  is  the  dogs,  Mr.  Showman  ?  Which- 
ever you  please,  my  little  dears;  the  like  was  never 
seen,  here  you  have  the  view  of  this  most  extraordi- 
nary combat,  while  8000  spectators  are  looking  on 
in  the  mo&i  facetious  manner,  the  whole  forming  one 
grand  and  malignant  sight,  for  the  small  charge  of 
one  penny.  For  [  own  it's  my  delight,  &c. 

ENCORE  DIALOGUE. 

Walk     up,     walk     up,     here    is    the    Emperor 
of  all  the  Conjurors,  and  Prince  Regent  of  Houxi- 
mepokaimehocoijococu,  he  shall  take  a  red  hot  poker 
d3 
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and  tlirust  it  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  it 
shall  not  i^o  oil;  he  will  then  load  a  blunderbuss  with 
some  ot"  the  dentical  powder  as  would  not  explode, 
charged  with  twelve  leaden  bullets,  which  he  will 
fire  lull  in  the  face  of  any  of  the  spectators,  as 
pleases,  without  their  being  ever  the  worser.  lie  will 
take  the  footman  of  any  I^idy  or  gentlfiuan  and  hang 
him  up  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  where  he  will  let 
him  hang,  till  he  is  requested  by  the  company  to 
take  him  down  ;  he  will  borrow  five  or  six  shillings 
from  any  of  the  company,  which  he  will  never  return 
to  them,  and  all  for  his  own  private  use  and  emolu- 
ment, without  any  other  motive  whatever.  Now,  ray 
little  dears,  you  have  seen  that,  and  the  next  shall  be 
something  else;  now  you  have  the  representation  of 
the  taking  of  Halhjiers,  by  Ijord  Sir  Isaac  Pelhoo, 
Esq.,  who  was  made  Knight  of  Bath  and  Bristol  for 
this  very  performance  ;  look  to  the  right,  my  little 
dears,  and  you'll  see  the  treacherous  Turks  a  loading 
q/' their  guns  and  the  poor  Christian  slaves  a  sarving 
oat  the  red  hot  balls  with  their  naked  hands;  there 
you  see  the  Turkey  interpreter  Salami,  entreating 
for  to  go  below,  to  save  his  long  beard,  which  he  is 
afraid  will  be  shot  off  by  the  cannon  balls  :  look  a 
little  further  and  you'll  see  a  Mussellman  blown  up 
in  the  air  into  a  million  of  anatomie.?  ;  now,  my  little 
dears^  look  to  the  left  and  you'll  see  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean  the  mast  of  a  three  decker  man  of  war, 
with  three  British  seamen  clinging  to  it,yb?-.to  save 
their  lives  and  to  keep  up  the  allegory  of  Britannia 
rules  the  waves.  Ten  a  penny  sausages,  ten  a  penny 
sassages.  Bless  me,  they  smell  very  nice,  and  look 
very  nice,  don't  they.  Yes.  I  never  eat  any,  but  I 
should  like,  I  am  not  hungry  now — though  what  are 
they  made  of,  Mr,  Doleful.  1  don't  know,  I  have 
often  meant  to  taste  them  myself,  but  never  had  the 
risolnlion  to  try  one  of  'em,  there's  a  sort  of  preju- 
dice, I've  heard  some  people  say,  they're  made  of 
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— but  I  never  mention  it  unless  I'm  certain,  though 
it's  a  curious  coincidence,  I  lost  ray  dog  Pincber  on 
tliis  very  spot  last  nigbt.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
walk  up,  and  see  the  most  surprising  performance  in 
the  whole  fair,  by  the  three  brothers  Hali,  Muley,  and 
Hassan,  from  the  Caribbee  Islands,  of  which  I  am  a 
native  myself;  Hali  will  take  a  lighted  torch  in  bis 
band,  and  jump  down  the  throat  of  bis  brother 
Maley,  who  will  in  bis  turn  take  another  lighted 
torch  and  jump  down  the  throat  of  bis  brother  Has- 
san, and  though  Hassan  the  elder,  is  encumbered 
with  the  weight  of  his  two  brothers  Hali  and  Muley, 
he  will  take  another  torch,  throw  a  flip  flap  and  jump 
down  his  own  throat,  leaving  the  spectators  com- 
pletely in  the  dark.  Yes,  I  own  'tis  ray,  &c. 


STAY,  MY  CHARMER. 

(Burns.) 
Music  published  by  \V.  George,  comer  of  St.  Bride's  Avenue,  I'leet  St. 

Stay,  my  charmer,  can  you  leave  me  ? 
Oruel,  cruel  to  deceive  me  ! 
Well  you  know  bow  much  you  grieve  me, 
Cruel  charmer,  can  you  go? 

By  my  love  so  ill  requited; 
By  the  faith  you  fondly  plighted, 
By  the  pangs  of  lovers  slighted, 
Do  not,  do  not,  leave  me  so  I 


GOOD  NIGHT,  MY  LOVE. 

An  Original  Song,  written  and  sung  by  Mr.  \i  .  Bail. 
Air — My  heart  and  lute. 

Good  night,  my  love,  our  term  of  bliss 
Has  waved  its  wing  and  pas.«"d  ; 

But  give  me  yet  the  parting  kiss. 
The  sweetest  and  the  last. 
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Goud  night,  my  love,  the  nturB  appear 
In  morn's  clear  veil  of  blue  ; 

And  warns  my  heart  from  all  that's  dear, 
To  part  in  fond  adieu. 

Good  night,  my  love,  we  part  not  long, 

Nor  bloom  our  hopes  in  vain  ; 
For  with  the  lark's  sweet  morning's  song, 

We  shall  unite  again. 
Good  ni^ht,  my  love,  till  blushing  day 

Unfold  thee  to  my  sight ; 
Fond  echo  shall  beguile  thy  way, 

And  sigh  my  fond  good  night. 
Good  night,  &c. 


TriE  FLOWING  CAN. 

A  sailor's  life's  a  life  of  woe, 

He  works  now  late  now  early; 
Now  up  and  down,  now  to  and  IV(»; 
What  then?  he  takes  it  cheerly. 
Blest  with  a  smiling  can  of  grog, 

If  duty  call. 

Stand,  rise,  or  fall. 
To  fates  last  verge  he'll  jog: 

The  cadge  to  weigh. 

The  sheets  belay, 
He  does  it  with  a  wish  ; 

To  heave  the  lead. 

Or  to  cat-head 
The  pond'rous  anchor  fish  : 

For,  while  the  grog  goes  roursd 
All  sense  of  danger's  drowu'd, 
We  despise  it  to  a  man  : 

We  sing  a  little, 

And  laugh  a  little, 

And  work  a  little, 
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And  swear  a  little, 

And  fiddle  u  little, 

And  foot  it  a  little. 
And  swig  tlie  flowing  can  ; 

And  fiddle  a  little, 

A«d  foot  it  a  little, 
And  swig  the  flowing  can. 
And  swig  the  flowing  can, 
And  swig  the  flowing  can. 

If  bowling  winds  and  roaring  seas 

Give  proof  of  coming  danger. 
We  view  the  storm,  our  hearts  at  ease. 

For  Jack's  to  fear  a  stranger. 
Blest  with  the  smiling  grog,  we  fly 
W'here  now  below 
We  headlong  go, 
Now  rise  on  mountains  higb. 
Spite  of  the  gale. 
We  hand  the  safl, 
Or  take  the  needful  reef; 

Or  man  the  deck,  -^ 

To  clear  some  wreck, 
To  give  the  ship  relief. 

Though  perils  threat  around. 
All  sense  of  danger's  drown'd, 
We  despise  it  to  a  man. 

We  sing  a  little,  &c. 

But  yet  think  not  our  case  is  bard, 

Though  storms  at  sea  thus  treat  us, 
For,  coming  home, — a  sweet  reward, 

W^ith  smiles  our  sweethearts  greet  us. 
Now  to  the  friendly  grog  we  quaff, 
Our  am'rous  toast. 
Her  we  love  most, 
And  gaily  sing  and  laugh. 
The  sails  we  furl. 
Then,  for  each  girl 
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Tbf  petticoat  display, 

The  deck  we  clear. 
Then  three  times  cheer. 
As  we  their  charms  survey. 

And  then  the  grog  goes  round, 
All  sense  oi  danger's  drownd, 
We  despise  it  to  a  man. 

We  sing  a  little,  &c. 


ELEANOR  EMERY. 

7'u)ie— Paddy  O'Carrol. 

I  WENT  to  a  village, 

In  season  of  tillage, 
The  rustics  were  happy,  the  women  in  bloom  ; 

Eyes  were  all  prettiness, 

VVicked  with  wittiness, 
Sparkling  and  dazzling  as  diamonds  in  gloom. 

With  dancing  and  singing. 

The  moments  were  winging. 
So  playfully.  Time  seem'd  too  happy  to  fly ; 

Tho'  hearts  were  all  lightness, 

Nought  equall'd  the  brightness 
Of  Eleanor  Emery's  bonny  black  eye. 

I  went  to  the  West  End, 

They  christen  the  best  end 
For  all  that  is  beautiful,  lovely,  and  dear; 

Light  hearted,  light-headed. 

To  marquisses  wedded. 
Or  delicate  ladies  without  any  peer. 

I  saw  in  all  places 

Fine  elegant  faces. 
But,  O  !   so  inanimate — mortal  would  die, 

Ere  choose  such  odd  creatures, 

While  sunn'd  in  the  features. 
Of  Eleanor  Emery's  bunny  black  eye. 
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I  went  to  the  Levee, 

'Twas  dreary  and  heavy, 
My  mother,  the  dowager  duchess,  was  there; 

Who  vow'd  I'd  be  taken. 

From  lethargy  waken. 
At  viewing  the  very  elite  of  the  fair. 

Such  jewels  and  dresses  I 

If  finery  hlesses, 
Each  dame  was  an  angel  prepar'd  for  the  sky ; 

But  nought  they  could  tender. 

To  eqttal  the  splendour 
Of  Eleanor  Emery's  bonny  black  eye. 

Then  fill  up  the  glasses. 

And  pledge  me  your  lasses  ; 
'Twill  give  the  bright  liquor  a  livelier  zest; 

And  who  would  he  thinking] 

Of  quitting  his  drinking, 
When  names  we  love  dearest  in  toasts  are  carest? 

For  me  fill  a  brimmer. 

The  morning  shall  glimmer 
In  loveliness  parting  the  folds  of  the  sky, 

And  find  me  on  duty, 

Still  toasting  the  beauty 
Of  Eleanor  Emery's  bonny  black  eye. 


WHEN  RUDE  GALES  ARE  BLOWING 

Sung  by  Miss  Apjohn,  in  "The  Floating  Beacon. 

When  rude  gales  are  blowing, 

And  storms  overcast, — 
When  rain  drops  are  flowing 

Through  tempest  and  blast ; 
Oh,  then,  my  own  true  love, 

Thou'lt  think  upon  me, 
And  the  fisherman's  hut 

On  the  cliff  of  the  sea. 
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When  lightning  is  flashing, 
And  death  strides  tlie  main, — 

Where  breakers  are  lashing, 
And  groans  hurst  in  vain. 

O,  then  my  own  Irue  love,  &c. 


ON  TO  THE  BATTLE. 

(Original.) 
Sung  by  Mr.  J.  Bruce, 

Rouse  from  thy  slumbers. 

Liberty  calls  ye, 
Foes  may  out  number. 

What  force  shall  appal  thee  ; 
Banners  are  streaming. 

War  steeds  are  bounding. 
Falchions  are  gleaming. 

Trumpets  are  sounding; 
On  to  the  battle, 

Slaves  are  before  thee, 
Tho'  death  balls  rattle, 

Gain  your  own  glory. 

Burst  then  asunder 

The  fetters  that  chain  ye  ; 
Echo  in  thunder, 

No  bigot  shall  rein  thee. 
Tyrants  assembling, 

Martial  their  minions  ; 
Traitors  are  trembling. 

Freedom  is  millions. 

On  to  the  battle,  &c. 

GLEE. 

To  be  jovial  and  gay,  to  be  merry  and  wise. 
To  pass  time  away  is  a  boon  that  I  prize  ; 
With  friendship  and  glee,  to  fill  up  the  span, 
Is  a  life  that  .suits  me,  and  1  will  if  I  can. 
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MISS  PERKINS,  THE  COLORER. 

An  Original  Comic    Song,  bt/  W.  H.  Freeman. 
Tune— Jeremy  Diddlcr,  the  fidiller. 

Bill  Sparkes  was  a  tailor  so  sfav. 

And  on  his  appearance  did  pride  liim, 
And  a  orood  band  at  cabbage  they  say, 

At  least,  all  those  who  have  tried  him  ; 
With  a  lass  was  this  Sparhe  quickly  caught. 

Who  did  all  to  induce  hira  to  follow  her. 
So  by  day  and  by  night  Rilly  thought 

Of  nought  but  Miss  Perkins,  the  colorer. 

To  a  cit  was  Miss  Perkins  allied, 

A  dealer  in  trinkets  and  lockets, 
Who  though  he  bad  plenty  of  pride, 

Could  boast  little  gold  in  his  pockets; 
She  pufF'd  her  relationship  well, 

Tn  public  to  get  beaus  to  follow  her. 
And  Billy  soon  bore  off  the  bell, 

With  pretty  Miss  Perkins,  the  colorer. 

She  visited  oft  Bagnigge  Wells, 

The  White  Conduit  and  rooms  in  variety, 
Took  biscuits  and  ale  with  the  swells, 

And  called  it  seeing  society  ; 
She  Billy  so  roguishly  eyed. 

Determined  he  should  not  get  cooler,  for 
With  all  his  requests  she  complied, 

Did  silly  Miss  Perkins,  the  colorer. 

Billy  said,  at  the  West-end  be  lived. 

Most  stylish  of  all  stylish  places. 
And  that  plenty  of  cash  he  received, 

Tn  hopes  to  keep  in  her  good  graces  ; 
She  thought  herself  deep,  as  was  he. 

And  advantage  she'd  take  of  his  folly,  or 
Cause  him  her  spousy  to  be, 

Did  cunning  Miss  Perkins,  the  colorer. 
17.  E 
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She  askd  lilm  to  breakfast  and  iliiie, 

And  soou  Le  complied  as  she  ask'd  if. 
He  made  free  uith  spirits  and  wine, 

Also  with  her  cash  while  it  lasted. 
Her  credit  his  wants  then  snpplied. 

At  deception  he  beat  her  quite  hollow,  for 
When  credit  was  longer  denied, 

He  left  poor  Miss  Perkins,  the  colorer. 

She  found  that  the  biter  was  bit. 

Reviled  Billy's  shameful  presumption. 
She  had  an  hysterical  fit. 

And  vow'd  she  was  in  a  consumption  ; 
This  turn'd  out  a  little  mistake. 

This  Sparhe  was  ^ fiery  young  fellow,  for 
All  say  by  her  shape  and  her  make. 

Every  day  they  expect  a  young  colorer. 

Take  warning.,  ye  fair  ones,  from  this^ 

And  never  attempt  at  deceiving. 
Or  when  at  the  height  of  your  bliss. 

You  may  find  you  have  cause  to  be  grieving- 
Be  sparing  of  favors  till  wed. 

And  never  be  scheming  or  hollow,  for 
You  may  find  yourself  outwitted  instead, 

Like  foolish  Miss  Perkins,  the  colorer. 


WAKE,  MAID  OF  LORN. 

(Scott.) 
Wake,  maid  of  Lorn,  the  moments  fly. 

Which  yet  that  maiden  name  allow  ; 
Wake,  maiden,  wake,  the  hour  is  nigh 

When  love  shall  claim  a  plighted  vow. 

By  fear,  tljy  bosom's  fluttering  guest; 

By  hope,  that  soon  sha.ll  fears  remove—' 
We  bid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  rest. 

And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  love. 
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Wake,  Edith,  wake  !  in  yonder  bay 
Lies  many  a  galley  gaily  mann'd  ; 

We  bear  the  merry  pibrochs  play, 
W^e  see  the  streamer's  silken  band. 

What  chieftain's  praise  these  pibrochs  swell, 
What  crest  is  on  these  banners  wove. 

The  harp,  the  minstrel  dare  not  tell, 
The  riddle  must  be  read  by  love. 


REMEMBER  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLE. 

Air — Fy,  let  us  a'  haste  to  the  br.dal. 

Jockey  he  lo'ed  Annie, 

The  lass  wi'  a  bonnie  black  eye, 
But  Annie  looked  sulky  upon  him, 

Which  made  the  poor  laddie  to  sigh. 
So,  one  day,  in  despair  to  behold  her. 

Give  a  IVown,  sirs,  instead  of  a  smile, 
He  listed,  and  went  for  a  soger, 

And  marched  off  wi'  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 

Now  the  war  being  ended  and  over. 

He  knocked  at  his  Annie's  own  door. 
But  the  deil  himseK  couldn't  ope  it. 

For  Jockey  looked  ragged  and  poor. 
He  then  walked  away,  and  loakd  round  him, 

Some  posts  they  reach'd  many  a  mile. 
And,  while  his  poor  shoulders  a  rubbing. 

Cried,  "  'od  bless  the  Duke  of  Argyle  !" 

Now  Annie  peeped  out  of  the  window. 

Says  she,  "  pray,  are  you  native  here  ?" 
He  looked  up,  with  a  sigh,  and  then  anssvered, 

"  Oh,  yes,  we're  a'  natives^  ray  dear.'' 
Then  came  down  to  the  door,  and  she  knew  him, 

And  greeted  the  lad  wi'  a  smile. 
So  new,  married,  both  them  and  their  children 

Remember  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
E  -2 
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(N  THE  SILENT  MOONLIT  HOUR. 
An  Original  Song,btj  I  O.  E. 
In  the  silent  moonlit  hour, 

When  the  sun  is  gone  to  rest. 
Then  I  seek  my  Julia's  bower, 
•Sigh  and  languish  on  her  breast. 

In  the  silent  moonlit  hoar. 
As  its  silver  beams  do  play, 

O'er  ray  Julia's  i'avour'd  bower. 
Then  I  sing  my  sweetest  lay. 

In  the  silent  moonlit  hour. 

When  all  nature  shows  her  charms. 
Then  I  seek  my  Julia's  bower. 

Sigh  and  languish  in  her  arms. 


ADELGITHA. 

(Campbell.) 
The  ordeals  fatal  sounded. 

And,  sad  and  pale,  Adelgitha  came. 
When  forth  a  valiant  champion  bounded. 

And  slew  the  slanderer  of  her  fame. 
She  wept,  delivered  from  her  danger! 

But,  when  he  knelt  to  claim  her  glove, 
"Seek  not,"  she  cried,  "  oh  gallant  stranger, 

For  hapless  Adelgitha's  love. 

"For  he  is  in  a  foreign  land 

Whose  arms  should  now  have  set  me  free ; 
And  I  must  wear  the  willow-garland 

For  him  that's  dead  or  false  to  me." 
"  Nay,  say  not  that  his  faith  is  stained  !" 

He  raised  his  vizor. — At  the  sight 
She  fell  into  his  arms  and  fainted ! 

It  was,  indeed,  her  own  true  knight. 
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NEGRO  PHILOSOPHY. 

(Dibiliii.) 
One  negro  conje  from  Jenuy  laoti, 

Buckra  say  be  buy  ura, 
(Jive  twenty  Jo?  de  owuer  band/ 

Take  urn  bom?,  and  try  um. 
Cbini^rlng,  cbing'ring,  never  mind. 

No  friend,  no  kind  relations, 
One  creber  fellow  for  mankind 

First  invented  patience. 
De  overseer,  vvid  one  cart-whip, 

So  hard  be  fum  and  jerk  ye, 
Like  pea  pon  drum-bead,  make  you  skip, 

Yin  no  vvorky,  worky. 

'rlug,  cuing:  cbiug,  cliiug'ring,   cbing, 
so  hard, 

P.ornegro  worky,  worky. 

Ma^aone  bit  of  ground  bestow, 

'ake  negro  work  a'  ^Sunday ; 
Sofl  something  good  begin  to  grow, 

'ake  away  on  Monday; 
C.ug'ring,  cbing'ring,  never  mind, 
.Vo  use  to  fret  about  it ; 
Ickra  yam,  yam,  but  negro  kind 
Forced  to  go  widout  it ; 
otbing  to  do  but  lie  down  flat. 
While  overseer  he  jerk  ye, 
i'o  peace,  no  sleep,  no  yam,  get  fat. 
And  after  worky,  worky. 

Ching,  cbing'ring,  &c. 

oudgo  for  wife  young  Quashy  take, 

She  got  bamboo  for  all  clothes  : 
Lily  cuckold  massa  make, 

Quashy  wear  a  small  clothes  ; 
Ching'riug,  cbing'ring,  never  mind. 

What  done  can't  be  prevented, 
£3 
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Buckra  well  a  negro  kind, 

Wear  horns  and  be  contented. 
As  mucL  you  please,  you  go  to  play, 

Overseer  no  jerk  ye, 
So  four-and-tweuty  hour  a-rfay 
Hard  poor  negro  worky. 

Cbing,  cliing'ring,  &c. 

Then  'cause  so  sweet  he  lead  him  Hie, 

Poor  negro  come  fron  Jenny, 
Get  cruel  massa,  scolding  wile, 

And  squalling  pickaninny. 
Ching'ring,  ching'ring,  never  uiiiid. 

No  use  to  make  a  pother, 
If  he  can't  peace  in  this  world  find. 

Sometime  he  go  a'  t'otiier  ; 
Then  let  um  wait  till  that  world  curaa 

Where  overseer  no  jerk  ye,  1 

Meet  Sissy,  Quashy,  uncle  Tom,         \ 

No  more  to  worky,  worky.  \ 

Ching,  ching'ring,yc. 


SWEET    ARE  THE   MILD-BLUSHING    bSES 
OF  MORNING.  , 

An  Original  Song,  written  by  T.  Roche,   \ 

ilir— Beauty'*  smile.  I 

I 

Sweet  are  the  mild-blushing  roses  of  morning, 
Dew-star'd  and  fann'd  by  the  soft  breathing  Je 

But  sweeter  the  deep  rosy  tincture  adorning, 
The  lips  of  young  Mary  the  pride  of  the  vale 

Bright  are  the  stars  in  the  blue  heavens  gleamln 
And  bright  is  the  dew  on  the  ilowers  of  the  da 

But  brighter  the  ray  from  the  dark  eyethat's  beami, 
Of  Mary  the  loTely,  the  pride  of  the  vale 
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TELL  ME  NOT  OF  JOYS  ABOVE. 

(T.  Moore.) 
Tell  me  not  of  joys  above, 

If  that  world  can  give  me  bliss 
Truer,  happier,  than  the  love 

Which  enslaves  our  souls  in  this. 

Tell  me  not  of  Houri's  eyes. 

Far  from  me  their  dangerous  glow. 

If  those  looks  that  light  the  skies 
Wound  like  some  that  burn  below. 

Who  that  feels  what  love  is  here, 

All  its  falsehood,  all  its  pain, 
Would,  for  e'en  Elysium's  sphere, 

Risk  the  fatal  dream  again  ? 

Who  that,  amidst  a  desert's  heat, 

Sees  the  waters  fade  away. 
Would  not  rather  die  than  meet 

Streams  again  as  false  as  they  ? 


THE  THREE  BLACK  CROWDS. 

A  Comic  Recitation. 
Two  honest  tradesmen  meeting  in  the  Strand, 
One  took  the  other  briskly  by  the  hand. 
"  Hark  ye  !"  said  he,  "  'tis  an  odd  story  this 
About  the  crows."     "  I  don't  know  what  it  is," 
Replied  his  friend,     "  No  !   I'm  surpris'd  at  that ! 
Where  I  come  from  it  is  the  common  chat. 
But  you  shall  hear — an  odd  affair  indeed  ! 
And  that  it  happen'd  they  are  all  agreed  : 
Not  to  detain  you  from  a  thing  so  strange, 
A  gentleman  that  lives  not  far  from  'Change, 
This  week,  in  short,  as  all  the  Alley  knows, 
Taking  a  puke,  has  thrown  up  three  black  crows." 
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"  Impossible!"  "Nay,  but   tis  really  true: 

1  have  it  from  g;oo(l  hands,  and  so  may  you."  i 

"  From  whose  I  pray?"     So  having  named  the  man^r        j 

Straight  to  enquire  his  curious  comrade  ran. 

"Sir,  did  you  tell — relating  the  all'air — " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did  :   and  if  'tis  worth  your  care 

Ask  Mr.  Such-a-one,  he  told  it  nie  ; 

IJut  by-the-bye,  'twas  two  black  crows,  not  three." 

Resolv'd  to  trace  so  curious  an  event, 

Whip  to  the  third  the  virtuoso  went ; 

"Sir,  and  so  forth — vvliy  yes,  the  thing  is  fact^ 

Though  in  regard  to  number,  not  exact  ; 

It  was  not  two  black  crows,  'twas  only  one. 

The  truth  of  that  you  may  depend  upon  : 

The  gentleman  himself  told  me  the  case." 

"  Where  may  1  lind  him  ?" — "  Why,  in  stich  a  place. -'^ 

Away  goes  he,  and  having  found  him  out — 

"  Sir,  be  so  good  as  to  resolve  a  doubt." 

Then  to  his  last  informant  he  referred, 

And  begg'd  to  know  if  true,  what  he  had  heard — 

"  Did  you,  sir,  throw  up  a  black  crow  ?"     "  Not  I." 

"  Bless  me,  how  people  propagate  a  lie  ! 

Black  crows  have  been  thrown  up,  three,  two,  and  one, 

And  here  I  find  all  comes  at  last,  to — none  ! 

Did  you  say  nothing  of  a  crow  at  all  ?" 

"Crow  !   crow  ! — perhaps  f  might,  now  F  recall 

The  matter  over."     "  And  pray,  sir,  what  was  it?" 

"  Why  I  was  horrid  sick,  and  at  the  last, 

1  did  throw  up,  and  told  my  neighbour  so, 

Something  that  was — as  black  as  any  crow." 

THE  LIGHT  GUITAR, 

Sung  by  Madame  Vestris. 

O,  LEAVE  the  gay  and  festive  scenes, 

The  halls  of  dazzling  light. 
And  rove  with  me  through  forests  green. 

Beneath  the  silent  night : 
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There  as  we  watch  the  lingering^  rays. 

That  shine  from  every  star, 
I'll  sing  a  song  of  happier  days. 

And  strike  the  light  guitar. 

And  strike,  &c. 

I'll  tell  thee  how  a  maiden  wept. 

When  her  true  knight  was  slain. 
And  how  her  broken  spirit  slept, 

And  never  woke  again  ; 
I'll  tell  thee  how  the  steed  drew  nigii. 

And  left  his  lord  afar. 
But  if  my  tale  should  make  thee  sigh, 

I'll  strike  the  light  guitar. 

I'll  strike,  &c. 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  arms  of  his  country  is  each  Briton's  boast. 

For  deeds  that  are  famed  in  story  ; 
Alike  celebrated  in  song  and  in  toast, 

Her  heroes  are  cover'd  with  glory. 
iShould  foreign  invaders  eer  threaten  our  isle. 

Undaunted  our  warriors  will  stand  ; 
Till  victory  deigns  on  her  brave  sons  to  smile. 

The  army  and  navy  of  England, 
Old  England,  old  iingland. 

The  army  and  navy  of  England. 

Britannia's  proud  isle  boasts  her  navy  for  walls. 

And  Mars  leads  her  troops  to  the  field  ; 
When  honour  impels,  or  their  country  calls. 

They'll  die,  but  they  never  will  yield. 
When  war's  blood  stain'd  mantle  o'ershadows  the  rose 

United  in  service  they  stand  ; 
The  pride  of  the  people,  the  dread  of  her  foes. 

The  army  and  navy  of  England, 
Old  England,  &c. 
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Then    Britain,    great   Britain,    that    liigli    favourd 
land, 
On  such  bulwarks  can  place  lirni  reliance; 
For  they  are  united  in  heart  and  in  hand. 

And  proudly  the  world  bid  deliance, 
'Gainst    tyrants,    lor    ever    the    sword    they    will 
wield. 
Who'd  in  despotic  chains  bind  our  island  ; 
The  standard  of  liberty  boasts  as  its  shield, 
The  army  and  navy  of  England. 
Old  England,  J<cc. 
Victorious,  unconciuer'd,  our  pride  and  our  boast, 
The  army  and  navy  of  England. 


BILL  PIPECLAY,  THE  CORPORAL. 

An    Original    Parody,  on   "  Ben    Baclisfay,"   written   hy 
James  Soiitcr. 

l^iLL  Pipeclay  was  our  corporal,  a  merry  dog  was 

Bill, 
For  no  one  half  so  spitefully  would  rap  our  toes  at 

drill, 
When  we  were  to  show   our  kit,  and  couldn't  show 

them  all, 
He'd  make  complaint  and  have  us  flogg'd,  or  shoved 

in  the  black  hole. 

\Vith  a  row  de  dow,  row  de  dow, 
Fal  the  val,  the  ral,  the  riddy. 

While  marching  once^  our  captain  in  a  public  house- 
did  rush, 

And  there  he  gave  our  corporal  such  a  belly  full  of 
lush, 

Bill  Pipeclay  he  got  lushy  all  to  his  heart's  content. 

And  rolling  in  and  out  the  rank,  why  in  the  mud  he 
went.  With  a  row,  &c. 
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Some  carts  were  coming  down  the  road^  F  cannot  tell 

you  which, 
Bill  trying  for  to  get  away,  he  roH'd  Into  a  ditch. 
We  threw  him  out  some  tackling  of  saving  him   in 

hopes, 
But  the  mud  it  had  got  in  his  eyes,  so  he  couldn't  see 

the  ropes.  With  a  row,  &c. 

As  blaek  as  soot  his  ghost  appears  upon  the  muddy 

lake, 
And  bawl'd  out  to  his  comrades,  a  warning  by  me 

take, 
Bv  getting  lushy  lost  my  life,  so  lest  you  meet  my 

fate, 
Why  never  drink  mix'd  liquors,  lads,  and  never  too 

much  take.  With  a  row,  Sec. 


WREATHE  AROUND  THE  GOBLET'S  BRIM. 

Writteii    by    Miss    Fannv    Kemble,    and  sung  by    Master 

Phillips,  and  Messrs.  Terrail,  Horncastle,  Goss,  and 

E.  Taylor,  at  the  Harmonist's  Society. 

The  moment  must  come,  when  the  hands  that  unite 

In  the  firm  clasp  of  friendship,  will  sever; 
When  the  eyes  that  have  beam'd  o'er  us  brightly 
to-night 
W^ill  have  ceased  to  shine  round  as  for  ever. 
Yet  wreathe  around  the  goblet's  brim 

With  pleasure's  roseate  crown  ; 
What  though  the  future  hour  be  dim — 
The  present  is  our  own. 

The  moment  is  come — and  again  we  are  parting, 
To   roam  through   the  world  each  our   separate 
way  : 
In  the  bright  eye  of  beauty  the  pearl-drop  is  starting, 
Yet  hope,  sunny  hope,  through  the  tear  sheds  its 
ray. 
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Then  wreathe  again  the  goblet's  hrim 

With  pleasure's  roseate  crown; 
In  hope,  though  present  hours  be  dim — 

The  future  is  our  own. 

The  raoraent  is  past — and  the  bright  throng  around  us 

So  lately  that  gather'd.  has  fled  like  a  dream; 
And  Time  is  untwisting  the  fond  links  that  bound  us. 
Like  frost-leaves   that   melt  with    the    morning's 
young  '•leam. 
Yet  wreathe  once  more  the  goblet's  brim 

With  pleasure's  roseate  crown, 
What  though  our  future  hour  be  dim — 
The  past  has  been  our  own. 


FLORA  MACDONALD. 

An  Original  Song,  by  J.  J.  Wilson. 
Air — The  lass  wi'the  bonnie  blue  'eeii. 

The  Lowlands  may  boast  o'  their  lasses  sae  braw, 

But  ay  there's  a  fairer  than  e'er  they  saw, 

The  pride  o'  the  Highlands,  the  queen  o'  a'  hearts. 

For  nane  can  resist  her  bonnie  'een  darts  ; 

As  the  star  o'  the  e'enin'  athwart  gilds  the  sky, 

An'  in  its  bright  course  a'  the  others  outvie, 

Sae  the  brightest  on  earth  is  the  bonnie  blue  'een, 

O'  Flora  Macdonald  the  Highland  queen. 

We  sigh  na'  for  simmer  we  sigh  na'  for  spring. 
We  sigh  na'  to  listen  the  blythe  birdies  sing, 
An'  winter  may  come  wi'  his  cauld  driving  snaw. 
Our  flower's  a  flower  that  fades  na'  awa ; 
When  the  sun  has  gane  down  on  fair  Lugar's  stream, 
An'  dark  clouds  obscure  the  moon's  siller  beam, 
A  light  is  reraalnin',  a  light  that  is  sheen. 
In  Flora  Macdonald  the  Highland  queen. 
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"  He  made  her  an  angel  'or  Hoiiri  sublime, 
And  every  grace  fixM  and  §eated." 


THE  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. 

Tunc— The  uiaid  of  the  oaks. 

A  BEAU  of  a  painter  who  dwelt  in  Cheapside, 

From  Bow  church  a  very  short  distance  ; 
So  tickled  the  palates  and  brush'd  up  the  pride 
Of  the  belles — they  could  make  no  resistance. 
He  soften'd  defects  of  vile  nature, 
And  heighten'd  each  passable  feature  ; 
That  really  (between  us) 
He  made  her  a  Venus, 
Who  was  but  a  common  and  every  day  creature. 
But  painters  like  poets,  should  use  the  ideal, 

If  fortune  they  wish  to  o'ertake  them  ; 
And  if  an  old  lady  has  not  beauties  real, 
Of  course  'tis  their  business  to  make  them. 

An  elderly  lady  went  to  him  one  day, 
Bedeck'd  in  all  fashion's  gay  powers ; 
18.  F 
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On  cheeks  snnk  and  faded,  did  red  ringlets  play. 
And  licr  liead  dress'd  witli  ribbons  and  flowers. 
On  a  laii'  'tis  unfair  to  make  stricture, 
But  candour  says  1  must  depict  her  ; 
Her  nose  and  her  chin  too, 
Her  mouth  did  look  in  to, 
Of  course  she  must  make  a  desirable  picture. 

But  painters,  &c. 

About  eighteen  inches  piled  up  on  her  head, 

A  contrast  to  skin  dark  and  sallow  ; 
Roses  and  tulips,  and  pinks  glaring  red. 
With  ribbons  bound  up,  blue  and  yellow. 
She  look'd  old  as  Adam's  grandmother, 
He  tried  much  his  laughter  to  smother; 
Her  eyes  had  a  hook  in, 
She  seem'd  to  be  looking 
Out  one  way,  while  all  the  time  leering  the  other. 

But  painters,  &c. 

He  drew  in  his  outline  without  loss  of  time, 

And  soon  had  the  picture  completed  ; 
He  made  her  an  angel  or  Houri  sublime, 
And  every  grace  fix'd  and  seated. 

Her  features  kind,  made  no  resistance. 
He  found  beauties,  ne'er  in  existence  ; 
The  red  and  white  blended. 
Where  nature  intended. 
And  nose  and  chin  kept  at  a  right  proper  distance. 

But  painters,  &c. 

The  painter  she  thought  the  most  clever  of  men, 

Of  cash  the  old  lady  had  plenty; 
For  instead  of  her  paying  to  him  guineas  ten, 
She  made  him  a  present  of  twenty. 
Since  then  on  all  occasions, 
She's  so  full  of  recommendations  ; 
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That  by  her  direction, 
He's  formed  a  connection. 
Of  two  or  three  hundred,  her  friends  and  relations. 
Thus  painters  like  poets,  should  use  the  ideal. 

If  fortune  they  wish  to  o'ertake  them  ; 
And  if  an  old  lady  has  not  beauties  real, 
Of  course  'tis  their  business  to  make  them. 


THE  ABSENT  LOVER. 
An  Original  Song,  written  by  G.  L. 

My  love  is  on  the  dark  blue  sea. 

Though  his  form's  away,  his  heart's  with  me  ; 

O,  true  it  is  with  affection's  stream. 

And  warm  as  the  sun's  bright  morning  gleam 
Ye  gentle  winds,  speed  Lis  bark  o'er, 
And  waft  my  Henry  to  the  shore. 

Oft  I  reflect  on  the  farewell  kiss, 
And  sleeping,  dream  of  our  future  bliss  ; 
But  a  change  comes  o'er  me,  and  I  sigh. 
When  the  angry  storm  is  raging  high ; 
O,  may  his  bark  securely  glide, 
And  swiftly  stem  the  flowing  tide. 


SEE  NOW  THE  SUN  IS  SETTING. 
An  Original  Song,  by  I,  O.  E, 

See,  now,  see  the  sun  is  setting 

Gilding  all  the  distant  west. 
Hear,  oh,  hear,  the  rustic  singing, 

As  he  homeward  goes  to  rest. 
But,  my  love,  thou  art  not  coming, 

And  the  shades  of  night  draw  nigh. 
Nought  I  hear  but  the  water  falling. 

As  it  bounds  from  clifts  on  high. 
f2 
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Hark !   I  hear  thy  well  known  greeting, 

As  it  sounds  from  yonder  brake, 
Crying,  love,  art  thou  a  waiting. 

By  the  side  of  the  still  lake  ? 
Yes,  my  love,  I  am  a  waiting. 

By  the  side  of  the  still  lake. 
And  I  hear'thy  well  known  greeting, 

As  it  sounds  from  yonder  brake. 


'TIS  THE  LAST  BIT  OF  CANDLE, 

Att  Original  Parody  on  '  The  last  rose  of  summer,'  by  P.  T. 
'Tis  the  last  bit  of  candle. 

With  flickering  light, 
All  its  pound  of  companions, 

Have  finish'd  their  night ; 
While  here  we  sit  toping, 

And  waking  the  sun, 
To  shine  on  the  revel, 

As  merely  begun. 

Thou  sink'st  in  the  socket. 

The  grease  of  thy  wick. 
Is  failing  and  failing, 

As  smiles  of  the  sick  ; 
The  lips  most  bewitching. 

The  eyes  most  divine. 
Are  scarcely  less  fleeting. 

In  ceasing  to  shine. 

O,  my  last  bit  of  candle, 

Thou'lt  not  be  alone, 
Go,  stink  in  the  grease  pot. 

Thy  brethren  are  gone. 
Though  moon  ne'er  should  light  us. 

Though  gone  be  thy  spark. 
We  can  all  find  our  glasses 

And  mouths  in  the  dark. 
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MORE  FUN  IN  OTAHEITE. 

An  Orij^inal  Song,  written  and  sung  by  A.  W,  Humphreys, 

author  of  "  Queen  oj  Otaheite,"  S^c.  S^c. 

Tune— Mrs,  Monday* 

You've  heard  of  Otaheite  in  a  much  admired  song, 
And  how  Chief  Crocuraqulck  was  kill'd  for  saving 
of  the  queen,  O  ! 
When  he  saved  Pulka  Wulka  he  ne'er  thought  of 
doing  wrong, 
Nor  of  the  king  behaving  so  unmercifully  mean,  O  ! 
Alas  !  poor  Crocumquick  found  out, 
When  in  the  rabble  and  the  rout. 
That  he  should  soon  be  up  the  spout, — 

He  thought  all  was  not  rightee. 
He  took  the  queen  home  safe  and  souud. 
And  In  return  received  a  wound 
That  fell'd  bira  lifeless  to  the  ground. 
All  fours  in  Otaheite. 
Wiiigl  wongo  wonga  wee  omalla  rauckiikoo,  wappee 
dira  moora  mira,  whocko  fiticona. 

The  king  he  seized  the  queen  and  said,  pray  where 
have  you  been,  marm '^ 
'Tis  full   three   months    youve    been    away    with 
Mister  Crocumquick,  O  ! 
^^'hat  have  you  both  been  doing? — oh,  says  she,  him 
done  no  harm ; 
Quoth  he,  you  shall  remember  this — here,  Whack- 
um,  fetch  a  stick,  O  I 
Pour  ^lassa  Whackum's  eyes  did  roll, 
He  brought  a  stick  out  from  a  hole, 
The  size  of  a  large  rabbit-pole, 

What's  used  when  they  do  fightee. 
The  king  lie  took  the  stick  in  hand. 
And  thump'd  her  till  she  couldnt  stand — 
For  staging  out  she  was  well  tann'd 
All  over  Otaheite. 

Wingi;  wongo,  &c. 
f3 
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The  king  witli  his  large  rabbit-pole,  gave  queen  her 
bellyful!, 
Tben  all  sat  round  poor  Crocumquick  and  wolved 
hiiu  up  quite  fast,  O  ! 
And  quencbd  their  thirst    with   Adam's    ale   each 
drank  from  his  poor  scull. 
Till  they   all   saw   his  bones  walk  off  amid  their 
yells  aghast,  O  ! 
From  them  he  soon  walk'd  out  of  sight. 
The  king  the  queen  embraced  so  tight. 
Then  shut  themselves  up  both  with  fright. 

In  dark  hole  from  the  lightee. 
The  monkeys  play  the  game  of  pat. 
With  all  the  roof  of  the  king's  hut, 
And  pelt  the  queen  with  cocoa  nuts, — 
What  fun  in  Otaheite  ! 

Wingi,  wongo,  &:c. 

The  skeleton  of  Crocumquick  now  haunts  the  woods 
all  round, 
And  shows  his  bill  to  King  Quim  Roo  for  Pulka's 
three  months'  board,  O  ! 
Likewise  for  saving  her  black  corpulence  from  being 
drown'd. 
But  when  they  saw  his  bones  again,  (oh  crikeys  !) 
how  they  roar'd,  O  ! 
Chief  Crocumquick  with  ghastly  face 
Is  leader  of  a  skeleton  chase. 
The  king  and  queen  they  all  embrace, 

Oh  !   what  a  horrid  plightee  ! 
As  soon  as  dusk  they  all  begin. 
The  death  mob  hoot,  and  monkeys  grin. 
They  kick  up  such  a  jolly  din, 
All  night  in  Otaheite. 

Wingi,  wongo,  &c, 
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THE  SIGNAL  GUN. 

An  Original  Song,  written  by  R.  C. 
Jir — When  the  southern  breezei. 

Hark  I  His  the  signal  gun, — 

We  to  the  contest  fly ; 
The  battle,  the  battle  inust  be  wen. 

Or  we  must  bravely  die. 
Wield  high  the  glittering  blade. 

And  aim  the  deadly  gun  ; 
Thousands  must  in  death  be  laid 
Ere  the  battle's  won. 

Hark  !   'tis  the  signal  gun — 

We  to  the  contest  fly  ; 
The  battle,  the  battle  must  be  won. 
Or  we  must  bravely  die. 

Hark  !   'tis  the  trumpet's  bray — 

The  enemy  has  fled  ; 
Thousands  on  the  field  now  lay. 

The  dying  and  the  dead. 
Mourn,  mourn,  ye  maidens  all, 

And  tears  of  pity  shed  ; 
Mourn  for  the  fate  of  them  that  fell. 
And  for  ihelr  country  bled. 
Hark  !   'tis  the  signal  gun — 

Glad  shouts  now  rend  the  sky  ; 
Hark  I   it  speaks  the  battle  won, 
And  victory's  the  cry. 


CHARLEY'S  LAMENTATIONS; 

OR,     THE     LAY     OF    THE    LAST     WATCHMAN. 
An  Original  Comic  Kecitation,  written  bj  Silence. 

Oh  !  weep,  ye  tender  hearted,  weep, 

It's  little  use  to  parley  ; 
For  Peel  has  walk'd  me  oft'  my  beat, 

Like  every  honest  Charley. 
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Relorni,  lie  says,  lie  undertakeb. 

And  over  us  he's  crowing  ; 
The  nightly  watch  he  reyulatea, 

And  sets  the  Charlies  ^oiu<j. 

My  coat,  last  winter  I  had  new, 
It  cost  just  two  pounds  eight ; 

But  now  its  gone  to  be  dyed  blue, 
A  New  Pelisse  to  make. 

Oh  !   mourn,  ye  body-snatchers^,  mourn, 

Think  of  the  times  far  back  ; 
To  bone  a  stiff'nn  then  you'd  scorn. 

Unless  Charley  had  his  tvhach. 

Well  may  ye  mourn,  ye  knowing  elf. 
When  stiff'uns  were  your  objects ; 

Why,  if  1  did  not  dig  mjself, 
I  threw  a  //<//■<  upon  the  subject. 

Bot  now  the  time  has  come,  oh,  sad, 
Peck-axe  and  spades  throw  back  ; 

For  not  a  stifi'un's  to  be  had 
Now  Charley's  got  the  sack. 

Frigging  like  every  other  calling, 
fs  now  thrown  on  the  shelves  ; 

Stop  thief  I   no  more  will  you  hear  bawling, 
For  thieves  now  stop  themselves. 


MY  AIN  DEAR  LAD. 
An  Original  Song,  written  hy  J.  J.  Wilson. 

My  ain  dear  lad  has  gaug'd  awa'. 
He's  gane  to  southron  lands,  man  ; 

An'  aye  there's  muckle  grief  an'  wae 
Among  the  highland  clans,  man, 
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An'  tbo'  be  should  be  absent  lang, 

I  winna  think  it  ill,  man; 
I  canna'  ca'  his  doing  wrang. 

Sin'  it  hath  pleas'd  his  will,  man. 

I  ween  my  laddie's  will  is  gaid, 

\n  a'  that  he  may  do,  man  ; 
An'  sin'  he's  come  o'  Scottish  bluid, 

I  doubt  na'  he'll  be  true,  man. 

If  southron  winds  a  blast  should  blaw. 

An'  wreck  him  on  the  pea,  man  ; 
Then  pain  an'  grief  will  be  my  fa'. 

An'  death  shall  close  my  e'e,  man. 

But  southron  winds  may  yet  blaw  guid. 

An'  waft  him  here  again,  man  ; 
The'  sorrows  e'er  so  thickening  brood, 

I  winna'  fear  them  then,  man. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TINDER  BOX. 

Ati  Original  Comic  Sovg,  written  by  A.  1,  IV.  Martin. 
Tune— There's  nae  luck. 

Oh,  Flint  and  Steel  they  were  two  sparks, 

With  hearts  burnt  to  a  cinder. 
For  they  both  were  very  deep  in  love. 

With  the  beautiful  Miss  Tinder. 
But  Miss  Tinder  said,  her  tender  heart 

Was  stole  away  by  St'^.el, 
For  Steel  was  such  a  dashing  blade, 

And  cut  the  ungenteel. 

Now  Flint's  ^«ro?  heart  nourish 'd  revenge. 

And  in  a  dreadful  rage, 
He  swore  before  he'd  be  behind^ 

He  would  Steel's /ro«^  engage; 
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Said  be,  I'm  a  good  hand  at  arms, 

And  die  he  shall  in  glory. 
For  I'll  lodge  a  lodger  in  his  head, 

That  shall  spoil  his  upper  story. 

Then  he  wrote  a  challenge,  sent  his  card, 

As  other  cards  oft  do, 
And  said  onto  his  brother  Bill, 

Now  will  this  billet  doux  ; 
And  the  dcill  pistols  too  he  sent. 

And  his  creditors  enlarged, 
For  the  wadding  was  bis  unpaid  bills. 

Which  now  would  be  discharged. 

Now  Steel /<?/^  queer  about  icefield. 

And  WAS  popp'd  about  the  pops, 
And  first  he  blow'd  the  powder  up, 

And  then  he  shook  his  locks ; 
For  though  he'd  oft  led  oS  a  ball, 

He  bullets  never  lead. 
And  curious  shoots  shot  through  his  brain. 

And  edified  his  head. 

At  breakfast  Tinder  heard  the  news. 

And  fearful  Steel  might  get  sad  wounds, 
She  swallowd  fast  her  coffee  down. 

To  hasten  to  the  grounds ; 
Upset  the  table,  and  the  bread, 

Tur7i'd  into  many  a  roll, 
And  ran  so  fast  that  on  the  road. 

She  left  behind  her  sole. 

She  got  there  at  that  nick  of  time, 

The  seconds  thrice  had  cried. 
And  then  it  was  a  leaden  pill, 

Disorder'd  her  inside  ; 
She  kick'd  because  she  couldn't  ivallc. 

For  death  came  on  a  j}ace. 
And  the  lovers  had  their  triggers  pull' d, 

And  now  they  pulVd  9.  face. 
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Poor  cbaps,  they  stood  hes'ide  theiuselvgs, 

'Cause  there  was  no  place  to  sit, 
And  as  neither  now  could  have  her,  why 

To  Jig/it  it  was  not  ft. 
From  that  day  forth  they  were  good  friends, 

And  when  ansivering  death's  hiocks. 
They  beggd  that  Tinder,  Flint,  and  Steel, 

INlight  all  lie  in  one  box. 


■^**^^-»- 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  TEAR. 

An  Original  Parody  on  "The  Soldiefs  Tear,"  written  by 
W.  Russell. 

Upojj  the  hill  he  turn'd, 

A  last  fond  gaze  to  take 
Of  the  meadows  and  the  bleating  sheep 

And  the  puddle  by  the  brake. 
He  heard  the  ass's  bray, 

The  chord  of  Chanticleer — 
And  the  shepherd  lean'd  upon  his  crook, 

And  wiped  away  a  tear. 

Beside  that  muddy  dike 

An  etve  was  coM;'ring  low  ; 
She  held  erect  her  lily  tail. 

And  wagg'd  it  to  and  fro. 
He  saw  her  mazard  move, 
,     No  accents  met  his  ear. 
But  he  thank'd  her  for  her  benizon. 

And  wiped  away  a  tear. 

He  turn'd  upon  his  heel, 

With  sad  and  heavy  heart ; 
Yet  golden  prospects  cheer'd  his  soul, 

Though  bidden  home  depart. 
Go  view  the  countless  flocks 

In  yonder  valley  drear  ; 
Be  sure  the  eye  most  watchful  there 

Hath  ceased  to  shed  a  tear. 
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THE  TIMES. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  written  by  J.  Ashman. 

Tune— Tlie  good  old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve. 

Oh  !   dear  !  oh  !  dear  !   since  the  days  of  yore,  sir. 
The  world  is  turn'd  hind  part  before,  sir; 
And  at  the  times  I've  just  been  peeping. 
But  the  time  of  day  they're  queerly  keeping; 
Though  day  and  night  contrivance  is  spent  in, 
And  every  day  something  new  inventing  ; 
Yet  every  day,  sir,  worse  and  worse  is, 
Folks  empt  their  heads  as  they  empt  their  purses. 
;_'  Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  all  over  the  nation 
The  Times  is  the  topic  of  conversation. 

I  sing,  r  sing,  but  don't  wish  to  reproach  men, 
Of  the  sad  downfall  of  the  Paddington  coachmen  ; 
For  of  all  the  inventions  of  the  day  now. 
The  "  Omnibus"  has  got  the  sway  now  ; 
Oh  !  once  in  a  dicJcey  you  could  take  a  snug  ride,  sir, 
But  now  it's  all  dickey,  you  must  go  inside,  sir  ; 
Where  young  and  old  and  those  in  their  prime,  sir. 
Are  bundled  in  a  hearse  before  their  time,  sir. 

Sing  hey,  sing  oh,  &c. 

Oh  !  dear  !  oh  !  dear  !   I  can't  help  sighing. 

Though  every  one  his  best  is  trying; 

For  money  folks  will  dabble  to  their  necks  in  mire. 

And  some  will  go  through  water  and  fire ; 

There's  the  great  "Fire  King'"  such  a  bother  he  is 

making, 
With  his  dinner  in  the  oven,  will  e'en  take  a  baking  ; 
And  then,  oh  !  dear !  'tis  as  true  as  I'm  a  sinner. 
He  takes  a  dose  of  poison  to  wash  down  his  dinner. 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  &c. 

Once  folks  could  go  to  a  concert  merry. 
And  indulge  themselves  with  port  or  sherry; 
But  now  they're  obliged  to  cry  for  quarter. 
And  be  content  with  gin  and  water; 
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When  half  and  half  was  ale  and  beer,  sir. 
But  DOW,  half  and  half  drinks  flat  and  queer,  sir; 
And  when  there  was  wit  enough  to  set  folks  laughing. 
Without  so  much  extemporary  chaflSng. 

Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  &c. 

There's  old  St.  Paul's  that  has  stood  so  long,  sir. 
With  the  Monument  now  have  found  their  tongues, sir; 
'Tis  enough  to  raise  the  stones,  'tis  very  well  known, 

sir, 
And  now  they  can  talk,  they'll  soon  run  alone,  sir; 
There's  St,   Dunstan's  dolls   when  they  first   came 

there,  too. 
They  look'd  such  a  quiet  and  easy  pair,  too; 
But  now,  though  some  folks  strange  tales  tells  us, 
I'm  told  that  their  tongues  go  faster  than  their  bells 

does.  Siog  hey,  sing  ho,  &,c. 

An  age  ago,  I've  heard  it  said,  sir, 

Folks  would  wear  hats  on  their  heads,  sir  ; 

But  now  they  wear  boats,  and  bon  ton,  gents, 

With  bang  up  tiles,  and  such  like  nonsense  ; 

Coat   collars  are  so    deep,   I   should  like   to  know 

why, 
Oh  !  'tis  because  the  tails  they  get  the  go  by ; 
And  as  through  the  streets  they're  busily  pushing, 
They've  scarce  enough  to  hide  their  Sunday  cushion. 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  &c. 

Each  lady  once  was  thought  a  glutton. 
Because  their  anus  were  legs  of  mutton; 
But  now,  that  I  scorn  to  be  interferial. 
The  ladies  have  become  so  ministerial ; 
Dame  Fashion  with  some  plays  such  vagaries. 
And  some  will  a«k  why  fashion  so  varies; 
Tis  that  tailor's  bills  are  longer  made,  sir, 
And  lutujer  still  before  they're  paid,  sir. 

Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  &c. 
18.  c 
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I  sing,  F  sing  of  the  days  gone  by,  sir, 
When  folks  without  fear  might  live  till  they  die,  sir; 
But  now  they've  a  plan  to  send  us  home  faster. 
By  stopping  our  mouths  with  a  burgamie  plaister; 
And  what  is  worse,  there  is  brutes  that  lurk  here, 
That  will  treat  you  with  gin,  and  then  they'll  Burke 

you; 
And  when  we're  dead  and  screw'd  down  strong,  sir. 
We're  laid  in  the  ground,  but  don't  lay  long,  sir. 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  &c. 

I'm  not  much  given  to  hold  long  parleys, 
But  a  word  or  two  more  for  the  poor  old  Charlies ; 
Who  now  to  oblige  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
Yoa'Jl  find  they  are  finally  discharg'd  from  sentry  ; 
Poor  souls  that  have  dosed  when  all  was  quiet. 
And  so  long  withstood  Corinthian's  riot ; 
The  times,  oh !  dear  !  will  soon  decrease  men, 
For  you  can't  a  peel  without  drill'd  police  men. 

Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  &c. 

My  song  to  a  conclusion  now  I  draw,  sir. 
As  perhaps  you  conclude  I'm  quite  a  bore,  sir  ; 
And  as  I'm  thinking  ill  of  the  times,  sir. 
Perhaps  you  think  miich  worse  of  my  rhymes,  sir  j 
But  I  care  not  a  fig  for  my  contemplation. 
If  I  have  but  your  generous  approbation, 
And  forgive  me,  that  I  such  nonsense  lash  on, 
And  suffice  it  to  say,  'tis  according  to  the  fashion. 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  &c, 

WAKE,   ROSA,   WAKE! 

A7i  Original  Serenade,  by  T.  Roche. 
Wake,  Rosa,  wake ! 

From  thy  bright  eyes  mild  slumber  shake, 
And  hear  thy  lover's  music  float 
In  plaintive  notes,  around  thy  cot. 
Wake,  Rosa,  wake  ! 
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Rise,  Rosa,  rise  ! 

And  dim  the  star-beams  with  thine  eyes; 
Those  gems  of  night  will  cease  to  shine 
When  gazed  on,  love,  by  eyes  like  thine. 
Rise,  Rosa,  rise ! 

Smile,  Rosa,  smile  ! 
If  ray  fond  lay  hath  power  to  wile 
One  single  pang  of  grief  or  pain 
From  thy  young  breast,  I'll  bless  the  strain. 
Smile,  Rosa,  smile ! 

Yes,  Rosa^  yes  ! 

Thy  lover  true  the  lay  will  bless. 
If  for  brief  space  it  can  impart 
One  beam  of  comfort  to  thy  heart. 
Yes,  Rosa,  jes  ! 


JERRY  DUFF. 

An  Original  Parody  on  "Harry  JBtuff*'  by  J.  Comley. 

When  a  brat,  Jerry  Duff  left  his  dad  drunk  at  home. 
And  the  shopboard  he  cut,  a  birds'-nesting  to  roam  ; 
Like  a  ram's-horn  he'd  grown,   and  his  eyes  luok'd 

askew. 
His  back  it  was  humpd,  and  his  legs  bandy  grew. 
Though  his  body  was  bent,  and  his  Lead  it  was  soft. 
An  orchard  to  rob  how  bed  climb  up  aloft ; 
The  neighbours  all  said  he'd  one  day  grace  a  van. 
For  though  but  a  boy,  he  would  steal  like  a  man, 
Though  the  son  of  a  poor  drunken  tailor. 

When   for   no  good  transported,  and  quite  lost  to 

shame, 
At  sea,  as  on  shore,  Jerry  Duff  was  the  same  ; 
So  truly  a  rogue,  so  confirm'd  as  a  knave, 
He  still  would  be  thieving  while  borne  o'er  the  wave. 
g2 
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Id  the  store-room   lie  fell,  by   the  steward  knockcl 

down. 
He'd  been  stealing  of  rum,  and  its  strengthclone  him 

brown  ; 
The    crew    thought    him    dead,    but   he   stammer'd, 

"  a-wast !" 
And  when  to  l)e  flogg'd  he  was  lash'd  to  the  mast, 
Roar'd  and  cried  like  a  dastardly  tailor. 


COUNTRY  EXCURSIONS. 

A  n  Original  Comic  Song,  by  T,  G.  Parker.  ■ 

Tune— Drops  of  brandy. 

Oh,  a  coach-office  is  sure  a  fine  place. 

There  coaches  to  all  parts  are  starting. 
At  ten  miles  an  hour  some  race. 

While  the  horses  with  pain  are  smarting; 
A  trip  to  all  parts  you  can  take, 

If  you've  money  your  fare  for  to  pay  ; 
Some  sleep,  and  some  keep  wide  awake^ 

While  for  the  country  they  hasten  away. 

Spoken.]  Pray,  Mr.  Coachman,  can  you  inform  me 
which  is  the  booking  office?  Vy  down  that  ere 
cellar,  to  be  sure — vat  coach  do  you  vant?  Not 
yours.  Hallo,  coachee  !  what  will  you  charge  to  take 
me  and  my  wife  down  to  Bristol  on  the  outside  ?  One 
pound  fifteen.  I  an't  a  going  to  be  taken  in  in  that 
manner,  it's  very  unfair  of  you  to  charge  more  than 
Sowr  fare.  Bless  me,  what  a  large  trunk  that  man's 
got,  he's  stole  it  from  one  of  the  elephants  I  sup- 
pose. You  ought  to  have  a  box  on  the  ears  for 
saying  so.  Well,  I  hears  that.  Pray,  sir,  how  far 
do  you  suppose  we  shall  travel  before  dark  ?  I  dare 
say,  madam,  we  shall  get  as  far  as  Maidenhead, 
Have  you  ev«r  been  there,  sir?     Yes,  very  often. 
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Now  then,  all  right  there.  Bloiv  me,  how  Hne  the 
guard  blotvs  the  horn.  He's  no  Jlat,  although  he's 
it!  ?LjIat  key.  That  von't  fit.  my  rum  one,  you  don't 
take  7iotes  of  my  playing.  Well,  you  needn't  be  so 
sharp  about  it.  Now  then,  sir.  Oh  !  Mr.  Coach- 
man, stop  a  bit,  I've  left  my  parasol.  Vour  pair  of 
soles,  you  mean  your  shoes,  I  suppose  ?  Oh,  you 
ignorant  fellow,  you  ought  to  be  put  into  the  boot  for 
being  so  stupid.  I  say,  coachman,  can't  I  get  a 
steak  at  the  inn.  I  don't  know  about  a  steal-,  sir; 
but  r  dare  say,  at  HatchetVs  you  can  get  a  chop. 
Now  then,  we  must  start.      Of  a  coach  oflBce,  &c. 

Now  the  coachman  he  soon  smacks  his  whip. 

And  cutting  his  horses  they  fly  along. 
They  soon  reach  the  end  of  their  trip, 

And  the  passengers,  inside  and  out  do  throng. 
To  an  inn  then  they  all  quick  do  go, 

And  each  one  has  an  appetite  large. 
And  this  thing  for  certain  1  know, 

That  the  landlord  sure  knows  how  to  charge. 

Spoken.]  Waiter,  how  much  longer  am  I  to  wait? 
I've  been  a  ivaiting  in  this  cold  parlour  ever  since  [ 
come,  let's  have  a  spark  or  two,  will  you?  A  spark, 
sir,  1  really  don't  understand.  Why  a  fire,  yeu 
booby.  What  eatables  have  you  in  the  house? 
Every-thing,  sir.  Where's  your  bill  of  fare?  Here, 
sir.  Sirloin  of  beef;  how  much  do  you  charge  for 
supper?  Two  shillings,  sir.  And  how  much  for 
dinner  ?  Half-a-crown,  sir.  Then  I  11  take  a  supper 
by  all  means — mind  you  don't  forget  the  horse  ra- 
dish ?  Why,  sir,  we  have  but  one  horse  in  the  stable, 
and  that's  a  little  reddish  to  be  sure,  I'll  bring  him 
up  directly,  sir.     Oh,  what  rural  simplicity  ! 

Oh,  a  coach  office^  &,c. 
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A  KISS  FROM  MARY'S  LIP. 
A«  Original  Song,  written  by  I.  E.  P. 

A'xT — Soldier's  Gratitude. 

What  raptures  swell  the  raiser's  breast, 

Who  doats  upon  his  ore; 
He  opens  oft  his  ponderous  chest. 

Which  coffins  all  his  store. 
He  counts  it  o'er  with  greedy  eyes. 

Nor  let's  a  guinea  slip — 
B«t  more  than  mines  of  wealth  I  prize 

A  kiss  from  Mary's  lip. 

The  soldier  in  the  martial  strife, 

The  laurel  wreath  to  gain, 
Fearless  of  danger,  risks  his  life, 

But  frequently  in  vain. 
He  rushes  to  the  battle-field, 

With  speed  none  can  outstrip — 
But  every  hope  of  fame  I'd  yield 

For  a  kiss  from  Mary's  lip. 

The  statesman  by  ambition  led, 

Or  wish'd  for  honors  gain'd  : 
And  whilst  they  shower  down  on  his  head. 

He  cares  not  how  attain'd. 
With  transports  then  his  breast  doth  glow, 

With  joy  his  heart  doth  skip — 
But  every  honour  I'd  forego 

For  a  kiss  from  Mary's  lip. 

Not  all  the  wealth  or  fame  to  be. 

Could  give  me  half  the  joy. 
As  for  to  be  beloved  by  thee — 

Such  bliss  without  alloy. 
V^e  heavens  above,  that  call  her  mine. 

Let  Fale  her  victim  strip  ; 
Ail  that  1  have  1  wowld  resign 

For  a  kiss  from  Mary's  lip 
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THE  DEVILS  GHOST. 

/tn  Original  Comic  Song,  written  and  .sung  hji  J.  Mouter. 

Tune— The  Devil  and  Little  Mike. 

Gome,  listen  unto  me, 

A  story  I'm  going"  to  telf ; 
It's  concerning  the  devil's  death, 

As  )M)U  all  know  so  well. 
His  grave's  in  Bartholomew-fair, 

His  coffin  it  was  black. 
His  imps  they  came  one  night, 
And  stole  him  away  in  a  sack. 
O  dear,  O  dear,  cried  1, 
O  here's  a  lark,  I  say  ; 
Whack  fal  lar  ral  iddle  de^ 
Fal  de  ral  lar  ral  la. 

One  night  as  little  Mike 

And  his  sisters  were  going  to  bed. 
The  devil's  ghost  appeared. 

With  humpback  and  a  broken  head. 
He  had  large  saucer  eyes, 

And  he  gave  such  a  horrible  look, 
And  as  he  walk'd  up  to  the  bed. 

He  tore  a  leaf  out  of  his  book. 
O  dear,  O  dear,  &c. 

Says  he,  take  that  as  a  warrant, 

As  he  threw  It  on  the  bed. 
It  is  for  your  sister  Suke, 

For  breaking  of  my  head. 
Says  he,  I'm  as  good  as  a  witch, 

Your  fortude  I  will  tell ; 
For  murdering  the  devil, 

You're  sure  to  go  to 

O  dear,  O  dear,  &c. 

Says  Mike  unto  the  ghost, 
I'm  sure  it  is  a  bin. 
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For    i  tliat  is  a  lie. 

Lord,  how  we're  taken  in. 

The  ghost  he  Hew  in  a  pet, 
And  laid  hold  of  the  broom, 

And  after  little  Mike, 

He  ran  all  roand  the  room. 

O  dear,  O  dear,  Lc. 

He  beat  poor  little  Mike 

Till  he  was  almost  dead, 
And  to  get  out  of  the  way 

He  rolled  under  the  bed ; 
And  there  lay  little  Mike, 

For  full  an  hour  or  more — 
The  ghost  he  walkd  away, 

And  after  him  shut  the  door. 
O  dear,  O  dear,  cried  I, 

I'm  glad  he's  gone,  I  say,  &tc. 

Says  Suke,  he's  disappear'd. 

Says  Mike,  I'm  glad  of  that, 
Bet's  sure  to  go  to 

For  breaking  the  devil's  back. 
Before  we  go,  says  Suke, 

Weil  have  of  gin  a  drain  ; 
And  when  we  all  get  there. 

Why,  we'll  serve  his  imps  the  same. 
O  dear,  O  dear,  &c. 


THE  VOICE  OF  LOVE  AND  BEAUTY. 

An  Origi7inl  Song,  by  Z.  PctU. 

Farewell,  farewell,  the  day  is  come 
That  I,  dear  maid,  must  leave  thee  ; 

Yet  bear  in  mind  where'er  I  roam 
My  heart  is  thine,  believe  me. 
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Tben  banish  fear, 

And  dry  the  tear 
That  damps  the  cheek  of  beauty; 

1  cannot  stay, 

I  must  obey 
The  call;  the  call  of  duty. 

And  when  the  battle  rages  high. 

And  foe  ou  foe  oppress  me, 
If  in  the  conflict  doom'd  to  die. 

My  expiring  breath  shall  bless  the?. 
Then  banish  fear. 
And  dry  the  tear 
That  damps  the  cheek  of  beauty, 
I  cannot  stay, 
I  must  obey 
The  call,  the  call  of  duty. 

But,  ah  !   should  fortune's  smiling  ray 

Prove  kind,  sweet  love,  to  me, 
With  joy  thou'lt  hail  the  happy  day 
That  brings  me  back  to  thee. 

The  awful  roar 

Of  battle  u'er. 
In  peace  reclined  from  duty  ; 

With  thee  I'll  stay, 

And  e'er  obey 
The  -<?oice  of  love  and  beauty. 


CATCE^. 

An  honest  lawyer,  dead  and  gone. 
Lies  underneath  this  marble  stone. 

A  rogue  you  mean  ! — O  fie. 
An  honest  one  as  lawyers  go. 
An  honest  one  lie  here  ! — No,  no  1 

Alack,  'tis  you  that  lie  ! 
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DO  AS  OTHER  FOLKS  DO. 
An  Original  Comic  Song,  written  by  }V.  H   Frteman. 

Tunc— Quite  Polilely. 

When  frae  the  country  I  set  out, 

Up  to  LunnuD,  up  to  Lunnun  ; 
Wben  frae  tbe  country  I  set  out, 

Wi'  new  top  boots  and  coat  too  ; 
My  father  gave  me  this  advice, 
Bebave  tbysen  wi'  caution  nice, 
VVhate'er  you  see,  don't  show  surpise. 

But  do  as  other  folks  do. 
You'll  find  it  is  the  wisest  plan, 

Wben  in  Lunnun,  when  in  Lunnun  ; 
You'll  find  it  is  the  wisest  plan, 

To  do  as  other  folks  do. 

When  I  arrived  I  left  tbe  coach, 

Struck  with  wonder,  struck  with  wonder 

When  I  arrived  I  left  the  coach, 
And  found  my  box  had  left  too; 

Some  chap  wi'  it  had  walk'd  away, 

I  saw  another  near  me  lay, 

I  shoulder'd  it,  ecod  thinks  \, 
I'll  do  as  other  folks  do. 

You'll  find  it  is,  &ic. 

In  town  I  scarce  had  been  a  day, 
Making:  merry,  making  merry  ; 
In  town  I'd  scarcely  been  a  day. 

Before  I  fashion  bowed  to  ; 
I  cock'd  my  bat,  and  wore  a  glass, 
Walk'd  up  and  down  and  smoked  cigars 
Thinks  I,  let  what  will  come  to  pass, 
I'll  do  as  other  folks  do. 

Yuu'U  find  it  is,  &ic. 

One  night  returning  home  quite  late, 
Rather  tipsy,  rather  tipsy  ; 
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One  night  returning  hoiiie  quite  late, 
To  find  ray  way  I  scarce  knew  ; 

A  lass  stepp'd  up  wi'  roguish  leer. 

And  ax'd  if  I  safe  home  would  see  her; 

Says  I,  f  hardly  know,  my  dear, 
But  111  do  as  other  folks  do. 

You'll  find  it  is,  &c. 

I  went  to  plays  and  masquerades, 

Quite  delighted,  quite  delighted  ; 
I  went  to  plays  and  masquerades, 
Where  all  the  dashing  folks  go  ; 
I  laugh'd,  talk'd  loud,  and  calld  encore, 
And  yawning,  voted  it  a  bore. 
Thinks  I,  1  don't  know  what  'tis  for, 
But  I'll  do  as  other  folks  do. 

You'll  find  it  is,  &c. 

In  Lunnun  I'm  resolv'd  to  stay. 

While  I've  money,  while  I've  money; 
In  Lunnun  I'm  resolv'd  to  stay, 
As  all  the  dashing  beaux  do; 
And  when  I've  got  no  cash  to  pay, 
I'll  promise  them  some  other  day. 
Get  in  the  Bench,  or  run  away. 
For  that's  as  other  folks  do. 

You'll  find  it  is,  &c. 

ENCORE  VERSES. 

At  your  request  1  come  again. 

Very  willing,  very  willing; 
At  your  request  I  come  again. 

With  pleasure  to  oblige  you  ; 
When  to  encore  me  you're  inclined, 
I'll  neer  be  backward  you  shall  find, 
But  willingly  make  up  my  mind, 

To  do  as  other  folks  do. 

You'll  find  it  is,  8:c. 
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One  night  I  stood  to  see  a  row. 

Very  silly,  very  silly  ; 
One  night  I  stood  to  see  a  row. 

Were  to  the  watchouse  took  to. 
Were  forced  in  the  dark  hole  to  lie 
All  night  on  boards,  but  lord,  thinks  I, 
^Tis  useless  here  to  fret  and  cry, 

[  mun  do  as  other  folks  do. 

You'll  find  it  is,  &c. 

The  exhibition  went  to  see, 

Quite  surprising,  quite  surprising  ; 

The  exhibition  went  to  see  ; 
Where  all  the  connisieurs  go; 

I  stared  at  pictures,  they  at  1, 

Some  d — d,  some  praised,  1  didn't  know  why. 

But  that's  no  matter,  for  thinks  1, 
I'll  do  as  other  folks  do. 

You'll  find  it  is,  &c. 

I  to  the  House  of  Commons  went. 

Heard  fine  speeches,  heard  fine  speeches  ; 

I  to  the  House  of  Commons  went. 
Where  Whigs  and  Tories  wit  show ; 

Thinks  I,  I'd  much  like  such  a  place, 

If  I'd  but  got  a  brazen  face, 

I  soon  could  answer  no  or  yes, 
And  do  as  other  folks  do. 

You'll  find  it  is,  &c. 

But  on  your  time  I'll  not  intrude. 

Any  longer,  any  longer  ; 
But  on  your  time  I'll  not  intrude. 

For  fear  that  I  should  tire  you  ; 
I'm  tired  of  bustle,  noise  and  strife. 
For  I  prefer  a  quiet  life, 
I'll  go  baclc  home,  and  take  a  wife, 

And  do  as  other  folks  do. 

You'll  find  it  is,  &c. 
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'V'ou're  a  very  fine  subject  for  an  anatomic;>l  master, 
They  laid  hold  of  my  hands,  on  mj-  mnuth  clapp'd  a  placter  »' 


BiLLV  BARLOW. 

Sungby  Mr.  Conquest, One  Hundred  and Tuenty-six  Nights 

O  WHEN  1  WHS  bttrn  said  old  aiotber  Goose, 
"  He's  a  wery  fine  boy,  hot  he'll  be  nt"  no  use  ;" 
And  then  said  my  father,  "to  church  he  shall  ^o," 
And  there  1  was  christene*!  poor  Billy  Barlow. 

Ob  !   dear,  lack^iday  O  ! 
There  I  was  christened  poor  Billy  Barlow. 

My  father  he  said  T  raine  iVom  a  good  breed. 
So  he  sent  me  to  school  to  learn  me  to  read; 
And  because  I  could  not  say  all  my  letters  at  once. 
They  put  on  a  foolscap,  and  calld  rae  a  dance. 

Oh  !   dear,  lackaday  O  ! 
They  call'd  me  a  dunce,  poor  Billy  Barlowr. 

^ly  mother  one  day,  "  oh  !    Billy,"  said  she, 
"  Go  and  fetch  me  a  hap'orth  of  milk  for  my  tea,'' 
19.  II 
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But  trotting  along  I  broke  the  milk-pot, 
And  when  I  got  borne  what  a  vopping  J  got. 

Oh  !   dear,  lackaday  O  ! 
They're  always  a  vopping  poor  Billy  Barlow. 

As  I  walk  through  the  streets,  I  cannot  tell  why. 
The  boys  they  all  point  and  says  "  there  goes  a  guy." 
'Twas  only  last  night,  very  well  T  remember. 
They  swore  they'd  burn  me  on  the  filth  of  November. 

Oh  !   dear,  lackaday  O  ! 
They'd  burn  for  a  guy,  poor  Billy  Barlow. 

*0,  when  I  was  young,  when  I  tell  you  you'll  weep, 
My  mother  she  sold  me  to  make  me  a  sweep ; 
And  when  I  was  black'd,  oh  !  I  look'd  wery  I'unny, 
And  the  boys  they  all  call'd  me  "  the  hoppy-kick 
chummy." 

Oh  !   dear,  lackaday  O  ! 
The  boys  they  all  call'd  me  a  chummy,  heigho ! 

^Another  sad  trick  they  play'd  upon  me. 
Instead  of  some  sugar  put  sand  in  my  tea ; 
And  when  I  had  drank,  they  laugh'd  at  me  so. 
Because  it  made  sick  poor  Billy  Barlow. 

Oh  !  dear,  lackaday  O  ! 
Because  it  made  sick  poor  Billy  Barlow. 

My  brother  came  next  I  did  him  displease, 
And  he  gave  me  some  soap  instead  of  some  cheese; 
And  when  he  had  done  it  he  call'd  it  a  joke. 
And    for  more  than  three  weeks  poor    Billy  ne'er 
spoke. 

Oh  !  dear,  lackaday  O  ! 
For  more  than  three  weeks  ne'er  spoke  Billy  Barlow. 

*ft  happened  one  night  through  the  streets  1  did 

stray, 
Two  ill-looking  fellows  unto  me  did  say  ; 
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"  You're    a    wery    fine    subject   for   an   anatomical 

master. 
They  laid  hold  of  my  hands,  on  my  mouth  clapp'd  a 

plaster. 

Oh  !  dear,  lackaday  O  ! 
They  plaster'd  the  month  of  poor  Billy  Barlow. 

*r  one  day  fell  in  love  with  a  beauty,  good  lack^ 
A  wery  fine  woman,  but  she  was  a  black; 
And  when  we  gets  married  ['11  let  you  all  know, 
And  in  nine  months  from  now   bring  a  young  Billy 
Barlow. 

Oh  I   dear,  lackaday  O  ! 
In  nine  months  from  now  bring  a  young  Billy  Barlow. 

And  what's  worse  than  all,  it  is  my  ill  luck, 
A  long  with  another  to  be  dragging  a  truck; 
And  if  I  don't  work,  wliy  they  threatens  rae  still, 
To  send  me  to  Brixton  to  work  at  the  mill. 

Oh  !   dear,  lackaday  O  ! 
To  Brixton  they'll  send  poor  Billy  Barlow. 

*A  geraraan  he  gave  me  a  shilling  one  day, 

[  changed  it  for  sixpence  and  went  to  the  play  ; 

And  when  1  got  there,  my  vigs.  vot  a  go, 

A  chap  came  on  the  stage  just  like  Billy  Barlow. 

Oh  !  dear,  lackaday  O  ! 
A  chap  came  on  the  stage  just  like  Billy  Barlow. 

*0  !  dear,  oh  !   dear,  [  sick  of  my  life, 

I  wish  1  was  married  and  got  a  good  wife  ; 

I  should  like  that  smart  damsel  upon  the  fourth  row. 

If  she'll  wed  and  become  Mrs.  Billy  Barlow, 

Oh  !   dear,  lackaday  O  ! 
If  she'll  wed  and  become  Mrs.  Billy  Barlow. 

Those  verses'marked  thus(»)  are  written  by  Mr. Conquer'. 
H  2 
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BLOVVSABEL! 

An  Original  Parody,  on  "  Orpnthia,''  written  by  IV.  H. 
Freeman,  and  sung  by  H,  t'iihtr. 

HECITAIIVE. 

Oh  !    Blowsabel !  my  detested,  you  call  in  vain, 
Oh  !   Blowsabel !   echo  bears  and  squalls  again  ; 
Her  horrid  voice  repeats  my  name  around, 
And  with  her  bawling  all  the  streets  resound. 

AIR. 

A  landlord  who  kept  a  snug  liquor  shop  pass'd  me  ; 

As  flurried  and  hot  1  up  iVIutton-hill  press'd  ; 
The  knowing  one  smiled  as  he  stayed  to  accost  me. 

And  proffer'd  his  crib  for  a  glass  and  a  rest. 
Oh,  no,  jolly  father,  I  will  not  1  vows, — 
No  rest  bat  the  grave  from  the  tongue  of  my  spouse. 

Yet  tarry,  my  son,  till  your  wife's  fury  passes. 
The  George  and  the  Dragon  shall  shelter  thy  bead  ; 

My  brandy  is  good,  and  full  measure  my  glasses, 
If  fuddled  too  soon  you  shall  share  half  my  bed  ; 

Oh,  no,  jolly  father,  I  will  not  I  vows, — 

No  rest  bat  the  grave  from  the  tongue  of  my  spouse. 


PRAY,  WHAT  ARE  RICHES? 

Sung  by  Miss  Johnstone,  in  "Five  in  One," 

Prav,  what  are  riches,  what  is  treasure? 

To  the  maid  whose  swain  has  fled? 
She  knows  no  peace,  nor  tastes  of  pleasure, 

Without  the  lad  she  fain  would  wed. 

Then  tell  me  not  that  wealth  awaits  me, 
'Tis  love  alone  can  make  me  blest. 

My  father  scolds  and  often  rates  me, 
While  vaj  sad,  sad  heart's  opprest. 
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ASTLEY'S  AMPHITHEATRE. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Yates. 
Tune— Over  the  water  to  Charley. 

Over  the  water  and  over  the  way, 

Over  the  water  to  Astlej's  ; 
Come,  get  in  the  coach  and  be  off  to  the  play, 

For  there  is  no  sport  like  at  Astley's. 
See  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  ]Moscow  in  flames. 

As  natural  as  you  could  desire, 
It  looks  so  very  hot,  you'd  rather  be  shot. 

Than  roasted  alive  in  the  fire. 

Spoken.]  I  do  like  to  go  to  Astley's  so,  I  am  very 
fond  on  it,  1  always  goes  every  summer,  T  always 
goes  the  hottest  days,  I  likes  it  the  better.  Take 
care,  Stephen,  my  boy,  take  care  how  you  come 
down  these  dark  stairs,  it's  so' very  awkward  coming 
out  of  the  light  into  the  dark.  Vot  a  beautiful 
chandelier.  Now,  my  dears,  take  your  seats  all 
along  that  row  ;  take  off  your  bonnets,  put  theoj 
under  the  seats  along  with  the  hats.  Now  then, 
let's  get  a  seat,  now  make  haste,  or  we  shall  be  too 
late.  I  say,  how  invigorating  the  wind  is  coming 
over  the  bridge.  Now,  my  dear,  let's  go  to  Astleys 
to  night ;  I  shall  go  into  the  pit,  because  of  the 
horses.  No,  no,  my  dear,  let's  go  into  the  boxes,  it 
is  much  more  genteeler,  I  say  no,  I  likes  the  pit 
best,  it's  more  convenienter  for  the  horses,  pretty 
creatures,  I  likes  to  pat  'era.  Now  then,  come  pay 
your  money — there — now  here  we  are.  La,  pa  ! 
what  a  great  place,  what  a  smell  of  saw-dust ! 
Yes,  my  dear,  it's  the  horses.  Silence!  What  for, 
you  fool?  Silence!  I  shan't.  Bill  of  the  per- 
formance, oranges,  biscuits,  ginger-pop  !  I  say, 
you  Bill  Jones  I  Bill  Jones  !  why  don't  you  answer  ? 
Bill  Jones  !  He  an't  here  ;  he  vas  two  pence  short, 
80  he  von't  come  in  till  half  price.  I  say,  papa, 
when  do  the  horses  come  on?  Clever,  child,  what 
h3 
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notice  sbe  lakes.  Ab,  Mr.  Double-time,  bow  do  you 
do?  wbat  is  this  all  your  family?  No,  sir,  ouly 
tbese  ten  are  my  little  ones,  the  other  se\en  belong;  to 
my  neighbours  ;  1  always  niuke  a  point  of  taking  a  box 
at  Ast]ey's,aud  then, you  kno\s  ,one  is  not  incommoded. 
You  shan't  sit  here.  I  shall.  I  say  you  shan't. 
Then  1  say  I  will.  Silence  !  Throw  him  over  ! 
Dolly,  my  dear,  sit  a  little  more  this  way,  they  are 
going  to  throw  a  gentleman  over.  You  see,  ma'am, 
this  is  one  of  the  disagreeables  of  sitting  in  the  pit. 
Over  the  water,  &c. 

See  Mr.  Dacrow  upon  four  horses  go, 

'Tis  true,  'pon  my  word,  tho'  it  strange  is  : 
And  whil€  he  is  flying,  you  may  think  that  I'm  lying, 

He's  seen  out  of  sight,  while  he  changes. 
And  Madam  likewise;   who  round  the  ring  flies. 

With  all  the  young  Mademoiselles; 
Their  capers  like  darts,  make  a  hole  in  the  hearts 

Of  all  the  smart  dashing  young  lellows. 

Spoken.]  Pray,  shall  we  see  Mr.  Ducrow?  Yes, 
ma'am,  and  the  fall  of  Mrs  Lortgj/,  so  my  fellow-5«r- 
vatit  says,  I  don't  know  who  she  is  (bough.  Well, 
I  likes  Astley's  very  well,  if  it  wan't  lor  the  firing; 
I  can't  abear  that,  it  makes  we  wink  so  ;  I  didn't  see 
half  the  last  scene  for  the  tiring.  1  say,  it's  very 
fine,  an't  it ;  how  red  the  fire  is,  it  looks  quite  natu- 
ral, don't  it?  Now  then,  you  must  clear  the  ring  ; 
all  go  upon  the  stage,  you  musn't  stop  here  ;  clear 
the  ring;  clear  the  ring!  Ob  my  eye,  what  a 
shame !  I  thought  we  had  got  such  a  nice  place  to 
see  the  horsemanship  in.  Now,  sir,  clear  the  ring. 
Yes,  sir,  directly  I  say,  sir,  if  you  please,  will 
you  let  me  sit  on  the  double  drum,  it  seems  quite 
unoccupied?  No,  get  on  the  stage.  No,  I  am  sure 
1  shan't,  1  never  was  on  the  stage  but  once  before, 
when  I  went  to  Greenwich,  I  don't  like  it.  Come, 
jump  up.-    Oh  my !  only  look  I  see  !  every  body  in  the 
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house  is  looking  at  me  ;  I  wish  I  could  sit  down  ;  my 
eye,  if  there  arn't  Polly  Jones.  1  wonder  whether 
she  sees  me.  Sit  down,  there.  I  sav,  how  hot  it  is. 
Why,  you  fool,  you  are  sitting  on  the  lamps.  There's 
one  of  the  horses,  what  a  pretty  creature!  pray, 
sir,  do  they  call  this  horse  docile?  No,  sir,  we  call 
it  pyebald.  Where's  Mr.  Merryman  !  VV  hy,  that's 
him  with  the  long  whip.  Well,  J  like  to  come  to 
Astley's  very  well,  but  there  is  one  very  disagree- 
able thing;  now  you  see  1  have  got  an  excellent 
front  place  in  the  pit,  and  yet,  do  you  know — I 
must  tell  you  my  bosom  is  full  of  saw-dust.  Bravo, 
Southby  !  [t's  very  uncomfortable  indeed,  ma'am, 
yet  I  think  it's  nothing  to  what  I  am  suffering;  you 
see  that  horse  with  the  white  spot,  he  seems  to  make 
a  point  of  sneezing  over  my  new  cap  every  time  he 
comes  this  way.  1  say,  look  at  that  impudent  fellow. 
Usher,  I'm  blow'd  if  he  an't  jumped  in  between 
those  two  young  women  in  the  pit,  our  fellow-sarvants. 
Over  the  water,  &c. 

Then  the  horses,  dear  creatures  I  bow   pretty  they 
prance, 

They've  learnt  'em  to  dance  and  quadrille,  sir; 
See  eight  of  them  go  down  a  country  dance. 

Hands  across  and  swing-corners  at  will,  sir. 
The  high  mettled  racer  has  had  a  long  run, 

Yet  nothing  his  mettle  can  awe,  sir  ; 
For  still  he  is  willing  to  be  earning  a  shilling, 

Any  night  that  they  want  hira  to  dr^nv,  sir. 

Spoken.]  Well,  how  did  you  like  it?  Oh,  it's 
▼ery  well,  very  well ;  very  well  indeed — soldiers 
very  clever — only  I  was  disappointed  iu  Ducrou. 
Indeed,  why  I  think  he  was  very  clever.  Ves,  so  he 
is  very  clever,  only  I  was  told  he  did  the  impossibles, 
and  he  only — that  is — Why  he  rides  upon  five  horses 
at  once,  bare  backed.  Certainly  he  is  cleter. 
Why,  be  leaps   a  five-barred  gate,  standing  on  two 
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horses.  Yes,  he  is  certainly  clever,  but  then — you 
see — this  Ducrow — you  see — we  want  something 
more — he  don't  do  any  impossibilities,  because  he 
does  it — the  impossibilities  is  what  one  looks  for; 
you  see  he  is — that  is — Ducrow  is  clever,  but  then 
— I  say,  them  'ere  horses  seem  rampant,  but  they 
don't  go  on.  No,  sir,  their  tuition  is  they  takes  up 
their  feet  and  puts  them  down  again  in  the  very  spot 
they  takes  them  from,  and  looks  like  trotting,  but  it 
arn't  it. — How  do  you  know  ?  Very  well,  because 
I  have  seen  them  'ere  very  horses  at  the  reharsal,  and 
also  in  the  green  room.  Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  what 
makes  that  horse  look  so  sleepy.  All  owing  to  the 
late  hours  he  keeps,  sir.  La,  ma!  now  there's  the 
Ae-questrian  performance  by  Madame  Ducrow.  No, 
my  dear,  it  must  be  a  mistake,  if  it's  Madame  Du- 
crow, it  must  be  s^e-questrian  performances.  O,  la  ! 
there's  father,  I  see  him !  Dear  little  creatures, 
which  is  their  papa?  My  dear,  you  shouldn't  talk, 
exposing  every  thing  so.  Why  ma'am,  do  you  see 
that  gentleman  in  the  Prussian  cap,  carrying  that 
banner,  behind  that  officer,  that's  him.  Well,  come, 
T  can't  stay  any  later  to-night ;  bless  me  how  sharp 
the  wind  is  coming  out  of  doors.  Please,  sir,  to 
give  me  your  check.  Go  about  your  business,  why 
should  I  give  you  my  check.  Do,  if  you  please, sir; 
1  have  got  a  sick  mother,  it  would  be  a  real  charity. 
Over  the  water,  &c. 

COME  FORTH,  MY  LOVE. 

An  Origbial  Song,  by  I.  O.  E. 
Come  forth,  ray  love. 

And  with  me  stray. 
Through  forests  green. 

Till  break  of  day. 
Nor  think  [  will  deceive  thee ; 
Or  of  aught  bereave  thee. 
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So  ray  love,  no  more  delay. 

Come  with  me  and  we  will  stray, 
Throagh  forests  green 

Till  break  of  day. 

Come  forth,  my  love. 

And  hear  me  hwear 
By  thy  bright  eyes 

And  jet  black  hair 
That  I  will  ne'er  deceive  thee  ; 
So,  my  love  believe  me. 

And  no  more  delay 
With  me  to  stray 

Through  forests  green 
Till  break  of  day 


MR.  AND   MRS.  SMITH, 

Sung  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul. 

He.    Mrs.  Smith,  upon  my  word. 
It  is  really  too  absurd  ; 
There  is  surely  no  one  like  you. 

Either  far  or  near. 
Winter,  summer,  autumn,  spring. 
You're  for  ever  on  the  wing. 
Never  quiet  for  a  moment, 
Mrs.  Smith,  my  dear. 

Winter,  summer,  &tc. 

JShe.  Oh  !   my  love  now  in  your  conscience 
How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ; 
I  fear  your  little  judgment 

Is  not  over  clear. 
Here's  a  time  o'  year  that  carries 
Every  soul  to  Rume  or  Pari.s, 
And  I  only  mention  Brighton, 
Mr.  Smith,  my  dear. 

Hears  a  time,  ^c. 
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Ho,  Then  your  bonnets,  caps,  and  curls, 
Combs  and  trinkets  for  the  girls  ; 
One  eternal  outfit 

Always  in  arrear  ;      , 
'Pen  my  Hie  'tis  very  funnj, 
Not  a  thought  about  the  money  ; 
Where  the  devil  should  it  come  from, 
Mrs,  Smith,  my  dear. 

'Pon  my  life,  &c. 

She.  Your  whimsies,  sir,  I'm  sure, 

Cost  you  more, — pray  shut  the  door. 
No  occasion  I  believe 

To  let  the  servants  hear. 
More  by  twenty  times  than  either, 
Rather  say  than  altogether  ; 
Oh,  dear,  bless  me,  I've  no  patience, 
Mr.  Smith,  my  dear. 

More  by  twenty.  &c. 

He.  Routs  and  shows  and  institutions. 
Where  are  all  your  resolutions. 
To  forswear  the  set  in  toto, 

That  so  pleague  one  here? 
Why  the  house  is  like  a  fair. 
And  that  lady  in  the  square, 
She*d  ruin  the  whole  parish, 
Mrs.  Smith,  my  dear. 

Why  the  house,  &c. 

She.  I  don't  ask,  sir,  where  you  roam, 
But  this  I  know  at  home 
There's  very  little  of  you. 
That  we  see  or  hear. 
And  where  you  choose  to  be, 
Is  a  mystery  to  me, 
The  fact  is  quite  notorious, 
Mr.  Smith,  my  dear. 

And  where  you,  &c. 
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Boih. Ah,  there  was  a  time  for  reason. 
Now  'tis  counted  petty  treason, 
But  as  really  I've  no  wish 

To  be  at  all  severe  ; 
I  shall  say  no  more  depend  on't. 
And  I  think  to  make  an  end  on't. 
We  had  better  both  be  quiet, 

Mrs.  \  ^™'^^'  '"^  ^^^^• 

She.  I  shall  say  no  more  depend  on't, 
He.  I  shall  say  no  more  depend  on't, 
Both.^-my  no  more,  say  no  more, 

I  shall  say  no  more  depend  on't. 

And  I  think  to  make  an  end  on't. 

We  had  better  both  be  quiet, 

Mr.    )  CI    -ii  1 

-,       >  Smith,  my  dear.  , 

Airs.  S  -^ 

SAL  WHITE   LIV'D  ONCE   IN   LEATHER 
LANE. 

An   Original  Parody  on   "  Young  Love   dwelt  once!'  by 
*  J.  W.  Smith. 

Sal  White  lived  once  in  Leather-lane, 

Oh,  place  of  glory. 

Long  fam'd  in  story 
For  pictures  and  Italian  men, 
If  'tis  not  now,  why  it  was  so  then. 

They  glasses  burnish'd. 

And  toilets  furnish'd. 
An  Italian's  face  bespeaks  dejection. 

For  refugees  are  not  to  blame 
If  bye-gone  days  will  cause  reflection.  * 

Antonio  oft'  was  heard  to  sigh. 
While  trick-track  playing 
His  thoughts  were  straying— 
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E'en  in  the  streets  would  Tony  cry 
"  My  pretty  Sal,  wLo'll  buy,  who'll  buy  !" 
Without  any  warning 
Sal  went  one  raorning 
And  op'd  the  door  where  poor  Tony  laid, 
She  staicl  some  time,  1  know  not  why — 
Then  she  went  home — but  not  a  maid. 


HONEST  BEN. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Saker. 

I  AM  cali'd  honest  Ben,  but  for  what  I  don't  know, 

I  only,  d'ye  see,  do  my  duty  ; 
'Tis  ev'ry  one's  place  for  to  lighten  the  woe 

That  presses  down  virtue  and  benuty. 
Why  gold  was  6rst  made  I  cant  tell,  to  be  sure, 

To  learning  not  being  addicted. 
Unless  it  was  meant  to  cherish  the  poor. 

And  comfort  and  aid  the  afflicted. 

Once  honest  Bill  Bobslay,  a  true-hearted  lad, 

Became  for  a  land-lubber  bail, 
Who  soon  got  from  Bill  all  the  money  he  had. 

And  then  coop'd  him  np  in  a  jail  ! 
My  pockets  with  prize-money  then  were  well  lin'd, 

So  Bill  I  restor'd  to  his  friends  ; 
Their  transport  made  him  nearly  out  of  his  mind, 

And  me  for  the  act  full  amends. 

In  that  gallant  fight,  t'other  day,  off  the  Nile, 

My  old  messmate,  Sam  Stern,  chanc'd  to  die; 
The  battle  once  o'er,  though  I  cheer  with  a  smile, 

A  tear  for  poor  Sam  dimm'd  my  eye  ; 
Thinks  I,  here's  rough  news  for  his  prattlers  and 
Kate, 

They'll  scarcely  survive  the  sad  shock ; 
So  I'll  save  my  rhino  to  soften  their  fate, 

And  steer  them  from  poverty's  rock. 
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U  safely  through  life's  troubled  sea  you  would  steer, 

And  make  the  right  haven  at  last. 
Still  kindly  all  messmates'  distress  strive  to  cheer. 

And  shield  them  from  poverty's  blast; 
For  my  part  I  know  tars  must  fight  and  must  fall^ 

And  leave  their  poor  widows'  hearts  sad; 
Lord  love  'era,  I  wish  I  could  marry  them  all, 

And  be  to  each  orphan  a  dad. 


THE  AGE  OF  MORALITY. 

(I'.  Hudson.) 
Tun<— Kamping  Moll. 

Oh,  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is,  that  Virtue  is  the 

rage  — 
That  all  of  us  get  moral  in  this  doubly-moral  age; 
Moral  conduct — moral  law — we  stick  to,  to  the  letter, 
Altho'  with  sorae't  may  be  an  age  before  they  do  get 

better. 
That's  a  proof  morality  is  getting  all  the  rage. 
Thanks  to  all  the  Saint-like  folks — this  is  a  moral  age. 

We've  penny  tract  societies  and  Gospel  institutions; 
Folks  compell'd  to  pay  their  voluntary  contributions. 
It  would  not  do  to  let  ill-nature  be  of  them  dissectors, 
For  we  know  they  do  a  deal  of  good  to  printers  and 
directors.  And  that's  a  proof,  &c. 

Fashion   and   Religion    now    are    both  in  one  boat 

rowing. 
Fashion  on  Religion  all  her  elegance  bestowing; 
And  if  Religion  pulls  with  sculls  to  enter  at  our 

doors, 
Fashion  is  not  backward — for  she  pushes  on  with 

oars.  And  that's  a  proof,  &c. 

Modesty  predominant  is  reigning,  and  between  us, 
Italian  boys  are  taken  up  for  shewing  a  naked  Venn?* 
19.  I 
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Young  ladies  all  have  got  alarmed — and  modesty  so 

rankles, 
All  wear  trowsers  'cause  'tis  wicked  now  to  shew 

their  ancles.  And  that's  a  proof,  &;c. 

Our  piety  has  spread  so  fast,  that  beggars  all  are 

banish'd. 
Misery  kept  out  of  sight,  and  vanity  has  vanish'd ; 
Th'  Mendicity  Society  has  forni'd  a  queer,  though 

odd  kin. 
And  should  a  beggar  show  himself,  he's  goaded  by  a 

Bodkin.  And  that's  a  proof,  &,c. 

Every  bad  propensity  of  men,  consigned  to  flames  is. 
They've  shut  up  all  the  hells  and  gambling-houses 

in  St.  James's ; 
You  would  not  find  a  pack  of  cards  all  through  the 

west  end  rambling ; 
The  great  men  dabble  in  the  stocks — of  course  that 

is  not  gambling.      And  that's  a  proof,  &c. 

Oar  constables,  our  watchmen,  and  our  patroles  are 

improving, 
If  a  thief  comes  on  their  beat,  they'll  tell  them  to 

keep  moving; 
Since  Ikey  Solomons  ran  away,  the  thieves  have  had 

no  trade. 
Receivers  won't  buy  stolen  goods,  because  they  are 

afraid.  And  that's  a  proof,  &c. 

The  chandlers'  shops  and  green-grocers — all  thoughts 
of  profit  scorning, 

Refuse  to  open,  or  to  serve  the  folks  on  sabbath 
morning; 

'Tis  wickedness,  and  though  they're  all  to  wicked- 
ness inclined. 

They  do  refuse  religiously — for  fear  they  should  be 
fined.  And  that's  a  proof,  &c. 
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Mechanics,  so  mechanically,  all  go  to  church  on 
Sunday, 

PiouB  cobbJerB  all  have  left  off  keeping  famed  St. 
Monday  ; 

Gin  too  strong  to  drink  was  thought — for  drunken- 
ness it  suited. 

So  they  kindly  fell  the  price,  and  now  they  sell  it 
well  diluted.  And  that's  a  proof,  &c. 

Publicans,  though  sinners  vile,  must  all  now  go  to 

Heaven, 
They   turn  out  all  their  customers,  and  shut  up  at 

eleven  ; 
To  rules  of  regularity,   there's  no  men  now  stick 

warmer. 
Aided  in  their  pious  steps  by  Johnson  the  informer. 
And  that's  a  proof,  &c. 

Now  join  in  giving  thanks  to  those,  who  take  of  us 

such  care. 
That  they  deserve  our  commendations,  I  can  truly 

swear ; 
But  I  forgot,  I  must  not  swear — so  pray  excuse  my 

thick  head. 
All  our  saints  and  patrons  say  that  swearing's  very 

wicked.  And  that's  a  proof,  &c. 


MY  CHARMING  VILLAGE  SWAIN. 

Aji  Original  'Song,  by  E.  Manser,  i?i  answer  to  'My  smiling 
Village  Maid." 

Ai\ — My  Highland  Home. 

Iw  yonder  cot  my  William  dwells, 

My  swain  he  used  to  be, 
We  have  stray'd  to  hear  the  village  bells 

Ring  peals  right  merrily  ; 
i2 
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But  he,  alas,  by  falsehood's  tongue. 

With  emulation  fired, 
Now  flees  me  who've  on  his  neck  hung. 
And  from  me  lives  retired. 

But  to  his  cottage  will|I  roam, 

And  see  him  once  again  ; 
rU  tell  him  that  I'm  all  his  own, 
My  charming  village  swain. 

And  should  dear  William  smile  on  me. 

And  love  me  as  before. 
My  tears  will  flow  with  heartfelt  glee. 

For  him  I  do  adore  ; 
The  village  bells  so  merrily. 
Again  we'll  roam  to  hear, 
Our  hearts  will  bound  right  cheerily. 
And  joy  will  banish  care. 

So  to  his  cottage  will  I  roam. 

And  see  him  once  again  ; 
I'll  tell  him  that  I'm  all  his  own. 
My  charming  village  swain. 


THE  WAKE  OF  KILLARNEY. 

r  Bryant,) 
Let  other  men  sing  of  their  nonsense  and  blarney, 
I'll  sing  of  a  wake  that  took  place  at  Killarney  ; 
It  was  all  for  Kate  Hagar,  who  parted  with  breath. 
And  the  cause  was  because  she  was  trozeu  to  death  ; 

Poor  crature — 

Poor  crature  : 
Faith !   they  carried  her  off  both  frozen  and  bent, 
And  to  wake  the  poor  thing  to  a  barn  they  all  went. 

Spoken.]  Ay,  by  my  soul  they  did  !  for  Kitty  was 
a  good  creature,  and  was  better  than  if  she  was  worse  ; 
and  when  she  was  gone,  there  wasn't  a  dry  eye  in 
the  place  that  was  not  drowned  with  tears  or  moist- 
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ened  with  whiskey.  Judy  O'Reily  howled  over  her  ! 
Peggy  Murphy  stuffed  her  nuse  with  snafF,  and  her 
mouth  with  backy ;  and  Jerry  O'Clancy  put  a  pipe 
in  her  lips,,  while  her  cousins  took  a  last  whifF  with 
her,  for  the  honour  of  old  Ireland,  and  they  were 

All  crying 

And  sighing. 

And  thinking 

With  drinking. 
They  tossed  off  the  whiskey  galore  ; 

Such  a  howl. 

By  my  soul ! 

Finish'd  ev'ry  bowl. 
Till    the    girls    they   all    scampered    for   more — for 

more  ; 
Och  !  the  girls  they  all  scampered  for  more. 

The  clargy   was  there,  and  the  whiskey  was  swim- 
ming. 
The  tales  were  of  ghosts  from  the  end  to  beginning; 
But  the  knees  of  poor  Kitty  were  froze  to  her  pate. 
So  with    ropes   she    was   tied   to    look   dacent   and 
straight. 

Poor  crature — 
Poor  crature: 
The  rope  being  weak,  np  she  started,  and  then 
Faith  I   she  frighten'd  the  girls,  and  she  knock'd  up 
the  men. 

Spoken.]  Aye,  up  she  started  and  squinted  in  their 
faces  !  Let  me  out,  says  Big  Flaherty,  the  farmer. 
It's  a  ghost!  cries  Dumb  Morgan,  the  tripeman. 
Give  me  ray  shillela,  roars  Bandy  Jlurdoch.  Let  me 
run  off,  says  Lame  Dermot,  the  leaper.  I'm  sowed 
up,  says  the  tailor.  Carry  me  out  and  bury  me 
dacent,  screams  the  undertaker.  Faith  !  I  can  see 
nothing,  says  the  blind  piper ;  and  away  they  all  ran 
like  devils,  boys  over  girls,  and  girls  over  boys,  hel- 
i3 
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ter  skelter,  like  so  luany  devils  ;  anil  while  poor  KiHy 
was  as  dead  as  Brian  Boru,  thev  were  frightened  out 
of  their  seven  senses — 

With  swearing 

And  tearing. 

And  grumbling 

At  tumbling. 
They  left  Kate  the  whiskey  galore. 

With  a  howl, 

By  my  sonl ! 

They  tipp'd  op  the  bowl, 
And  swore  they'd  go  waking  no  more — no  more. 
And  swore  they'd  go  waking  no  more. 


THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BLOOD-RED  PLUME. 

j4n  Original  Song,  written  hy  A.  I.  If.  Martin,  and  sung 
by  Air.  Juhnson. 

Air T!i-    U  lisht  of  the  goIJeu  crest. 

The  war  had  ceased,  and  the  moon's  pale  light 

Illumed  the  battle  plain. 
When  to  his  true  friend,  a  wounded  knight 

Was  heard  thus  to  exclaim  : 
"Oh!   bear  this  to  ray  lady  bright. 

This  lovely  rose  of  June; 
Say  it  came  from  her  true  and  dying  knight, 

The  knight  of  the  blood-red  plume. 

"She  plack'd  the  flower  when  we  did  part, 

All  lovely  in  its  bloom  ; 
I  wore  it  nearest  to  my  heart. 

It  faded  by  the  noon. 
And  ere  the  queen  of  night  had  risen. 

The  fair  bright  summer's  moon. 
It  died !" — here  the  soul  rose  to  heaven, 

From  the  knight  of  the  blood-red  plume. 
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A  SCOTCH  UECIPE  FOR  RISING  IN  THE 
WORLD. 

Adapted  for  Kecitation. 

Wht,  ye  see,  sirs,  I  ha'  acquired  a  noble  fortune,  a 
princely  fortune;  and  hoow  do  ye  think  I  ha'  raised 
it ; — I'll  tell  ye  hoow  I  raised  it,  sirs,  i  raised  it  by 
boowin^,  by  boowing,  sirs.  I  naver  i'  my  life  could 
stond  streight  i'  the  presence  of  a  great  mon,  but 
a'ways  boowed,  and  boowed,  and  boowed,  as  it  were 
by  instinct ;  I  mean  by  the  instinct  o'  interest,  sirs, 
whach  is  the  univearsal  instinct  o'  monkind.  It  is 
woonderful  to  think  what  a  cordial,  what  an  amicable, 
nay,  what  an  infallible  influence  boowing  has  upon 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  human  nature.  Then,  sirs, 
as  the  greatest  favour  1  can  confer  upon  ye,  I  wull 
give  ye  a  short  sketch  of  the  stages  of  my  boowing, 
ass  an  excitement  and  a  land-mark  for  ye  till  boow 
by,  and  ass  an  infallible  nostrum  for  a  mon  o'  the 
warld  till  thrive  i'  the  warld.  And  noow,  sirs,  I 
must  tall  ye  that  my  father  was  a  mon  whose  penu- 
rious income  o'  half  pay  was  the  sum  total  o'  his 
fortune;  and,  sirs,  a'  my  proveesion  fra'  him  was  a 
modicum  of  Latin,  an  expartness  of  areethmetics, 
and  a  short  system  o'  warldly  coonsel,  the  chief  in- 
greedients  o'  whach  were  a  perseveerlng  industry, 
a  reegid  economy,  a  smooth  tongue,  a  pleabeellty  of 
temper,  and  a  constant  attention  till  make  every  mon 
weel  pleased  wi*  himsel'.  Noow,  sirs,  wi'  these  ma- 
terials I  set  oot  a  rough  raw-boned  stripling  fra'  the 
North  till  try  ray  fortn-e  wi'  them  here  i'  the  South  ; 
and  my  first  step  intili  the  warld  was  a  beggarly 
clerkship  i'  Sawney  Gordon's  coonting  hnose  here  i' 
the  city  of  London,  whach  you'll  say  afforded  but  a 
barren  sort  o'  a  prospect.  VVeel,  sirs,  seeing  mysel' 
i'  this  unprofitable  situation,  I  reflacted  deeply,  t 
cast  aboot  my  thoughts,  and  concluded  that  a  matri- 
monial adventure  prudently  conducted  would  be  the 
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reediest  gait  I  could  gang  for  the  bettering  o'  my 
condeetion,  and  accordingly  set  aboot  it.  Noow, 
sirs,  in  this  pursuit,  beauty,  beauty,  ah  !  beauty,  often 
struck  mine  eyne  and  played  aboot  my  heart,  and 
fluttered,  and  beat,  and  knocked,  and  knocked,  but 
the  dei'l  an  entrance  I  ever  let  it  get,  for  I  observed 
that  beauty  is  generally  aprood,  vain,  saucy,  expen- 
sive sort  o'  a  commodity;  and,  therefore,  sirs,  [  left 
it  to  prodigals  and  coxcombs  that  could  alFord  till 
pay  for  it,  and  in  its  stead,  sirs, — mark  ! — I  loucked 
cot  for  an  auncient  weel-jointured  superannuated 
dowager,  a  consumptive  toothless  pbthisicky  wealthy 
widow,  or  a  shreeveled  cadaverous  neglected  piece 
o'  deformity,  i'  the  shape  of  an  ezard  or  an  empersi- 
and,  or  in  short  anything,  anything  that  had  the 
siller,  the  siller,  fos  that  was  the  north  star  of  my 
affection;  do  ye  take  me,  sir?  was  na'  that  right? 
Noow,  sirs,  whare  do  ye  think  I  gang'd  to  louck  for 
this  woman  wi'  the  siller? — na'  till  court,  na' till 
playhouses  or  assemblies;  ha,  sirs,  1  ganged  till  the 
kirk,  till  th'  Anabaptists',  Independent,  Bradleonian, 
Muggletonian  meetings,  till  th'  morning  and  evening 
service  of  churches  and  cliapels  of  ease,  and  till  th' 
meednight  meeting,  conceeliating  love-feasts  of  the 
Methodists  !  and  there  at  last,  sirs,  I  fell  upon  an  old 
rich  sour  slighted  antiquated  musty  maiden,  that 
loucked — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  she  loucked  just  like  a  skee- 
leton  in  a  surgeon's  glass  case.  Noow,  sirs,  this 
meeserable  object  was  relegiously  angry  wi'  hersel' 
and  a'  the  warld,  had  na  comfort  but  in  a  superna- 
tural releegious  enthusiastic  deieerium — ha  !  ha  !  ba ! 
Sirs,  she  was  mad — mad  as  a  bedlamite  ;  there  are 
great  numbers  of  poor  creatures  in  the  same  enthu- 
siastic condeetion.  Noow,  sirs,  this  poor  crack'd 
crazy  creature  used  to  sing,  and  sigh,  and  groan,  and 
weep,  and  wail,  and  gnash  her  teeth,  constantly 
morning  and  evening,  at  the  tabernacle.  And  ass 
soon  ass  I  found  she  bad  the  diller,  aha^  gude  treuth ! 
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1  pluiuyed  me  down  upo'  my  knees  close  by  her, 
cheek  by  jole,  and  sung,  and  pighed,  and  groaned 
ass  vehemently  ass  she  could  tor  the  life  o'  her  ;  ay, 
and  turned  up  the  whites  ot"  my  eyne  till  the  strings 
a'most  cracked  again,  I  watched  her  attentively, 
honded  her  till  her  chair,  waited  on  her  hame,  got 
most  releegiously  intimate  wi'herin  a  week,  married 
her  in  a  fortnight,  buried  her  in  a  month,  touched 
the  siller,  and  wi'  a  deep  suit  o'  mourning,  a  sorrow- 
fa'  veesage,  and  a  joyf'u'  heart,  I  began  th'  warld 
again.  And  this,  sirs,  was  th'  furst  effectual  boow 
I  ever  made  till  the  vanity  o'  human  nature.  Noow, 
sirs,  do  ye  understand  this  doctrine?  My  next 
boow,  sirs,  was  till  my  present  wife,  whom  I  run 
away  wi'  fra'  the  boarding-school,  by  the  interest  o' 
whose  family  I  got  a  gude  smart  place  i'  the  Treasury. 
And,  sirs,  my  vary  next  step  was  intill  Parliament, 
the  whach  I  entered  wi'  ass  ardent  and  ass  determined 
on  ambeetion  ass  ever  ageetated  the  heart  o*  Caesar 
himsel'.  Sirs,  I  boowed,  and  watched,  and  scraped, 
and  attended,  and  dangled  upo'  tli'  then  great  mon, 
till  I  got  intill  the  vary  boowels  o'  his  confidence; 
bah  !  got  my  snack  o'  th'  clothing,  th'  foraging,  th' 
contracts,  th'  lottery  tickets,  and  a'  th'  political 
bonuvoses;  till  at  length,  sirs,  I  became  a  much  weal- 
thier mon  than  one  half  o'  the  golden  calves  I  had 
been  so  long  a  boowing  to; — and  was  na'  that  boow- 
ing  till  some  purpose,  sirs,  ha? 


SLEEP,  GENTLE  LADY. 

Sleep,  gentle  lady,  flowers  are  closing, 

The  very  winds  and  waves  reposiug; 

O,  let  our  soft  and  soothing  numbers 

Wrap  thee  in  sweeter,  softer  slumbers  ! 

Peace  be  around  thee,  lady  bright, 

Sleep,  while  we  sing — good  "night,  good  night ! 
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THE  COUNTRY  GABY. 

When  I  com'd  up  to  Lunnun,  a  poor  simple  clown, 
I  rambled  about  tiirongb  all  parts  of  the  town, 

As  simple  and  sheepish  as  may  be. 
Ecod  !   how  1  stared  at  the  chaps  as  they  pass'd  I, 
All  wrapp'd  up  in  cloaks — they  look'd  knowing  and 

sly, 
And  some  of  them  jeered  and  they  flouted  at  I, 

And  called  me  a  poor  country  gaby. 

Then  ladies  so  fine  sure  I  never  did  see, 

'Cod !   some  on  'em  seem'd  vastly  taken  wi'  me. 

But  such  sweethearts  I  thought  would  too  gay  be. 
At  all  the  gay  sights  1  by  torn  gave  a  call. 
The  wild  beasts,  and  the  lawyers  in  Westminster- 
Hall, 
The  playhouses,  concerts,  and  churches,  and  all. 

Where  I  look'd  like  a  country  gaby. 

As  for  sickness  in  Lunnun,  the  thought  drive  away. 
You  may  always  be  well  if  you've  plenty  to  pay. 

Some  doctors,  how  clever  sure  they  be ; 
Each  day  in  the  papers  how  they  advertise. 
Only  send  them  bank-notes  and  their  cures  will  sur- 
prise, 
I'm  sure  it's  a  wonder  if  any  one  dies. 

Excepting  a  poor  country  gaby. 

Then  poverty  here  sure  can  never  have  sway, 
Since   ten   thousand   pounds  you   may  get   in    one 
day. 
Mischances  though  oft  in  the  way  be. 
As  I  read  a  large  bill,  says  I,  'ecod  this  is  pure, 
1  soon  shall  become  very  rich,  it  is  sure, 
But  a  chap  pick'd  my  pockets  and  made  me  quite 
poor ; 
Sad  luck  for  a  poor  country  gaby. 
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t  I've  seen  quite  enow  of  the  tricks  of  the  town, 

a  wife  I  will  take,  and  to  conntry  go  down. 

Where  perhaps  she  will  gi'  I  a  baby  ; 
n  I'll  dandle  the  poor  little  chap  on  me, 
I,  as  he  grows  up,  lord,  how  pleased  I  shall  be, 

i  haps  he  will  look  just  as  pretty  as  me, 

A  smart  little  country  gaby. 


THE  RIDDLE. 

m  maids,  and  gay  youths,  your  attention  I  claim, 
liie,  read  me  my  riddle,  and  name  me  my  name; 
1  born  in  a  twinkling  of  beauty's  bright  eye, 
And  some  people  say  quite  as  quickly  I  die, 

I  as  old  am  as  Adam,  yet  still  I'm  a  child., 

Aud  have  kill'd  many  scores,  though  in  nature  most 

mild; 
r  blind  am,  and  yet  none  more  quickly  can  see, 
Aud  have   wings,  as  you  must  know,  if  e'er  yoa\e 

known  me, 

i'Nly  riddle  then  read,  name  my  name,  ere  you  go. 
You  know  it,  have  known,  or  will  very  soon  know; 
As  some   time  to  your  cost,  you,   believe  me,  will 

prove. 
Fur  'tis — do  not  give  it  up  ;  gness  it — 'tis  Love  I 

Though  I  conquer  the  world,  I've  do  clothes  to  my 

back, 
Yet  e'en  misers  their  money  yield  when  I  attack; 
1  mv  joy  show  in  tears,  in  a  sigh  'tis  I  speak, 
[  make  fools  of  the  wisest,  the  strongest  make  weak  ; 

-Make  yon  freeze,  make  you  glow,  give  you  pleasure 

and  pain  ; 
I  drive  the  young  mad,  make  the  old  young  again  ; 
And  this  too,  I  can  boast,  howe'er  arch  you  may  be, 
^"li'll  find  that  you  still  have  an  archer  in  me  I 
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My  riJtlle  tlien  read,  narae  ray  name,  ere  you  go  ; 
Yon  know  it,  have  known,  or  will  very  soon  know ; 
As  some  time   to  your  cost,  you,  believe  me,  will 

prove, 
For  'tis — do  not  give  it  up  ;  guess  it — 'tis  Love  ! 

BACHELOR'S  FARE; 

OR,    BREAD,    AND    CHRESE,    AND    KISSES. 
Sung  by  Mrs.  Freeman. 
One  night  my  sweetheart  came  to  woo. 

When  I  was  left  and  lonely. 
He  looked  so  kind  and  handsome,  too, 
f  loved  him  and  him  only. 
•^  The  village  chime  told  supper  time. 
What  could  I  do,  dear  misses  ?  ' 
For,  as  I  live,  I'd  nought  to  give. 
But  bread,  and  cheese,  and  kisses. 

But  bread,  and  cheese,  &c. 

He  asked  my  hand  with  such  a  grace. 

What  woman  could  refuse  him? 
I  think,  had  you  been  in  ray  place. 

You'd  say  'twas  right  to  choose  him  ; 
I  hung  my  head,  and,  simpering,  said, — 

What  could  1  say,  dear  misses? 
I  will  be  thine,  though  'we  should  dine 

On  bread,  and  cheese,  anJ  kisses. 

On  bread,  and  cheese,  &c. 

Next  morning,  we  exchanged  our  vows, 

I  prize  his  golden  present. 
Which  seems  like  magic  to  disclose 

Each  moment  something  pleasant. 
His  cheerful  smiles  each  eare  beguiles. 

Believe  me,  dearest  misses, 
'Tis  bliss  to  share  with  him  our  fare. 

Though  bread,  and  cheese,  and  kisses. 

Though  bread,  and  cheese,  &c. 


I  HE    APOLLO 


Holloh!   what's  that  ?    O,  carry  me  out  !    Mrs.  Heavyside'i  fallen  spank 
through  the  wainscot',  look  at  her  legs,  pointing  like  lower  giim," 


20. 


BILL'S  BIRTH-DAY. 

(Beuler.) 
Tune— The  Tank, 

Such  fun  !  each  one 
All  the  day  keep  laughing  on; 

Never  was  on  any  cause 
A  company  so  gay. 

Cakes  fine — good  wine. 
Kept  the  guests  all  quaffing  on  ; 

The  whole  brood  in  merry  mood 

On  Bill's  birth-day. 
Uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins. 
Tumbled  in  in  dozens., 
The  hes  drest  in  their  best. 

The  shes  in  fine  array ; 
Ev'ry  crony,  lean  or  bony, 
If  he  liv'd  in  matrimony, 
Brought  his  boys  to  make  a  noise 

On  Bill's  birth-day. 

K 
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Such  tun  !  each  one 
All  the  day  kept  laughing  on  ; 
No  care  was  there 
On  Bill's  birth-day. 

Spoken.]  Mr.  Pucker,  how  d'ye  do?  Mrs.  Pucker, 
how  are  you?  where  are  all  the  little  Puckers? 
Thankee,  Mr.  Spriggs,  they  are  all  running  up 
behind — Here  they  come.  Miss  Pucker,  how  do 
you  do  ?  Cominong  voo  pottey  voo,  Mooseer.  That's 
the  French  for  very  well  thankee,  sir :  her  school- 
master 8ays  she  must  always  speak  French;  and 
so  I  always  make  her,  although  I  ;j,q  not  under- 
stand a  word  she  says.  Here  corner-Mrs.  Heavy- 
sides,  how  d'ye  do?  sit  down,  just  in  pudding  time. 
Pudding  time  !  pie  time  !  oh  crikey  !  carry  me  out ! 
Mrs.  Heavysides  has  sit  squash  in  the  giblet  pie! 
Dear  me!  I'm  afraid  I've  sjioilt  it.  Never  mind  it, 
it  will  do  for  the  servants'  dinner.  Now,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  take  your  seats;  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
here  on  this  auspicious  occasion  :  you  see  [  have  all 
ray  young  ones  at  the  table  to  day,  I  allow  it  in 
order  that  they  may  learo  good  manners:  How  old 
is  your  youngest  girl  '-*  Near  two  years,  and  a  very 
forward  child  she  is  for  her  age ;  Eliza,  tell  the 
ladles  and  gemmen  what  e  have  for  dlnny.  {Child.) 
A  donkey.  Bless  her  I  she  means  a  turkey.  O,  I 
likes  turkey  !  Be  quiet.  Bill.  Molly,  you  shouldn't 
have  put  that  goose  before  Mr  Stitchetl,  he's  a 
tailor,  nor  that  cabbage  before  Miss  Pucker,  she's 
a  dressmaker ;  take  that  tongue  from  your  mistress, 
and  bring  it  down  here  to  Miss  Dumbcake,  and  then 
place  the  sirloin  before  me,  I'm  determined  to  rule 
the  roast  to-day.  O,  I  likes  roast  beef  Be  quiet, 
Bill.  Mr.  Broker,  will  you  carve  that  turkey  ? 
Really,  sir,  I  beg  to  be  excused,  I've  lately  sprain'd 
my  wrist.     Indeed,  I'm  sorry  for  it.     Mr.  Scroggins, 
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may  I  trouble  you  ?      Really,  yOH   luust   excuse   me, 

I  ve  lately  sprained  my  ancle.     O.  come  try,  sir,  Tji 

!erid   you   a  band.      Will  you?      Yes,   here  it  i«,  a 

iiid  of  pork.      Ob!    I  likes  pork  !      Be  quiet,   Bill. 

'ere,  ray  boys,  111  carve  something.     Will  you,  then 

iierhaps    you   \vill  carve   the  turkey?     No,    no,   111 

i  arve  the  soup.     O,  I  likes  soup  I      fje  quiet^  Bill 

What   soup   is  this?     Mock    turtle.     Mock   turtle  I 

ycu  mean  stewed  hair:   here's  a  Jon^^  cue!     That's 

.1    ooman's,    i   know.       Halloh  !    what  s   this?       Oh, 

■.  likey  I   that's   mother's  wig!      Be  quiet.  Bill.     My 

i^oodness!  I've  been  hunting  all  over  the  house  after 

\\\dX  front :  and   that   careless  girl   to  p^it  it  in  the 

up.      Poor  girl  !   perhaps  she  did   it  to  give  it  a 

\our.      It  was  re-curled  yesterday,  and  now  it  is 

no  use.     Oh,  yes  .  send  it  down  for  the  servants' 

aner.     Aye,  on  account  of  this  being  your  heir's 

.  th-day.     [Aside]   Drop  the  wig,  you'll  find  sorae- 

li.ing  else  presently.      O,  Mrs.  isnigs,  you  shouldn't 

ili'er   your    nursery-maid  to   go   into  the   kitchen. 

'.Vhy,   whafs   the    matter  now?     Look  here,    she's 

hit  the  child's  red  morocco  shoe  in  the  apple-sauce. 

(>h,  careless  girl!   (shoiciny  the  shoe.)     Who's  for 

r'.  bit  of  upper  leather  and   apple  sauce?     Sarve  it 

up,  I'm  so  hungry,  I  could  eat  any  thing.      Give  me 

d  bit  of  the  sole.      Lauk  I   how  pretty  that  child  sits 

Ht  ttible  !  she's  quite  a  little  lady  !     Oh,  wery  like  a 

Kiily  I   see,  she's   making  a  wash-hand  basin   of  my 

1   up-plate.      Miss  Pucker,  have  I  helped  you  to  what 

}(iulike?      We,mooseer,tray  bun.     O,  I  likes  buns. 

lie  quiet.  Bill.     Mr.   Sniggle,  you   don't  seem  in  a 

uiafortable  way.      No,    I'm    in    a  lamentable    way, 

ir  little  girl  don't  like  the  soup,  so  she  is  putting 

ill   in   my  pocket;   oh,  what  shall   I  do  with  it  ^ 

'     send    it   down   for  the   servants'   dinner.       Oh, 

>  ry    me    (tut!    carry    me    out!    here's   Shorlsight 

.  llowed  the  mustard  instead  of  a  custard. 

Such  fun,  each  (»ne.  &c. 
K  2 
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When  (lined,  all  kind 
Of  fruit  upon  the  table  was, 

With  red  wine  and  white  wine. 
Spirits  and  punch  ; 

The  boys  eat  the  fruit — 
As  long  as  each  one  able  was, 

Their  chops  and  the  apples  went 

Crunch,  crunch,  crunch. 
Tea  and  supper  came 
Ere  dinner  was  digested. 
Time  pass'd  quickly 

And  pleasantly  away  ; 
At  last  ev'ry  dame 
To  have  a  dance  requested, 
To  finish  with  a  hop 

Young  Bill's  birth-day 

\  Such  fuH;  each  one 

All  the  day  kept  laughing  on. 
No  care  was  there 
On  Bill's  birthday. 

Spoken.]  Oh,  dear!  Mrs.  Cnldheart,  there  was 
such  an  accident  happened  before  our  house  this 
morning.  Lauk  !  Yes.  a  poor  man,  crossing  the 
road,  was  knocked  down  into  a  heap  of  mud. 
Lauk  !  he  must  have  felt  very  uncomiurlable.  Yes, 
and  a  wheel  of  a  coal-waggon  went  right  over  his 
thigh.  Lauk!  did  it  hurt  him  ?  He  was  taken  to 
the  hospital,  where  his  leg  was  innuedlately  cut  off, 
Lauk!  that  must  have  been  very  unpleasant.  Shock- 
ing! Beautiful!  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  delight- 
ful in  luy  life.  What  d'ye  mean?  Why  the  lace 
on  your  cap.  All  the  time  you've  been  speaking 
I've  been  admiring  it;  how  much  might  you  have 
given  per  yard?  Why,  Mrs.  Coldheart,  my  wife 
might  have  given  more  than  she  did  for  the  lace  on 
her  cap,  if  she  liked  ;  for  it's  capital  lace,  and  she's 
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a  capital  woman,  makes  a  capital  wile,  and  I  like 
ber  to  have  every  thing  capital  about  her.  Kgad  ! 
you're  a  capital  husband  !  Oh,  Tm  not  one  of  your 
shilly  shallies,  numby  pumbies;  I  like  my  wife  to 
look  as  well  as  she  can.  Silence  !  Master  Bill  is 
going  to  open  the  ball  with  a  speech  from  the  play. 
Oj  I  likes  play.  Be  quiet,  Bill,  and  begin.  "Now 
is  the  winter  of  our  discontent  made  glorious  sum- 
mer by  the  son  of  York.  8on  of  York,  my  dear, 
who's  he?  1  don't  know,  mother;  and  all  the  clouds 
which  lower'd  upon  our  houses  in  the  deep  bosom  of 
the  ocean  buried.  O,  don't  say  that  stupid  thing ;  who 
ever  heard  of  a  ocean  having  a  bosom.  Well  then  111 
say  the  cloudy  captain  towers,  the  gorging  palaces,  the 
Solomon  temples."  Be  quiet.  Bill !  your  temples  will 
never  belong  to  a  Solomon.  Solomon,  here's  Bnry- 
mecomfortable,  the  undertaker,  he's  a  good  .>o/o-man  ; 
Burymecomfortable,  sing  a  song,  will  you?  I  can't, 
I've  such  a  coughing  in  my  throat.  O,  carry  me  out  I 
here's  an  undertaker  with  a  cnjfin  in  his  throat !  carry 
iiie  out  I  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  kicking  out,  you  11 
kick  all  the  skin  off  my  legs;  see  here's  a  hole  in 
my  stocking  already.  Change  places,  then  carry  me 
out  will  have  more  room.  Now,  Mr.  Burymecomfor- 
t.ible,  try  a  song.  The  fact  is,  1  musn't,  my  wife  don't 
like  it !  Don't  like  it  I  then  your  wife  is  not  a  capital 
wife  ;  see  how  my  wife  makes  me  sing  out  when  I'm  at 
home.  Lord  I  my  wife  says  an  undertaker  ought  al- 
ways to  be  a  mute.  Nc  man  should  be  a  mute  to  his 
own  wife,  unless  she's  a  capital  wife,  why  don't  you 
put  ber  in  one  of  your  own  coffins,  damme  !  an  iron 
coffin.  Lord  !  [  couldn't,  for  she's  a  woman  capable 
of  making  any  man  happy.  Is  she?  then  after 
all, she's  a  capital  woman,  so  here's  to  her  health. 
Come,  Burymecomfortable,  we  can't  let  you  off. 
Well,  if  I  mest,  I  most ;  so  here  goes.  Gentlemen, 
the  ladies  are  sorry  to  interrupt  harmony,  but  they 
hope  you  11  have  a  dance.  O,  I  hkes  a  dance  !  Be 
K  3 
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quiet,  Bill.  Where's  Bullock?  lie  plays  the  fiddle. 
Here  am  I.  Where's  your  instrument?  Here  it  is. 
Tune  up.  Whattuue?  Any  tune.  Now  we're  off! 
O,  carry  me  out !  look  at  Mother  Lollopolong  !  she 
dances  like  a  dray  horse  on  a  frozen  road.  Like 
skating,  father,  he  I  he!  Be  quiet.  Bill.  Holloh  ! 
•what's  that?  O,  carry  me  cut!  Mrs.  Heavyside'.s 
fallen  spank  through  the  wainscot !  look  at  her  legs 
pointing  like  tower  guns.  Aye,  they're  regular 
forty  pounders.  Help  her  out.  There,  ma'am,  1 
hope  you're  not  hurt.  No,  not  at  all ;  but  I'm  afraid 
I've  hurt  somebody  in  the  next  house.  I  hope  you 
are  not  hurt,  sir?  {Voice from  the  next  house.)  No, 
not  much  hurt,  but  very  uncomfortable,  for  the 
lady's  upset  a  jug  of  cold  water  all  over  my  bed- 
clothes. I'm  sorry  for  it.  Never  mind;  but  I  hope 
the  next  time  you  have  a  party,  you'll  build  9.  party 
wall.  O,  carry  me  out !  there's  Master  Bill  run 
away  with  Bullock's  fiddle.  Oh,  the  little  rascal,  I 
hope  he  won't  get  into  a  scrape.  Never  mind,  he 
can't  play.  Can't  he  though.  Why,  what  can  he 
play?  Tricks.  What,  Master  Bullock,  have  you 
lost. your  fiddle?  And  has  Mr.  Bullock  really  lost 
his  instrument?  indeed,  I  pity  your  case.  O,  I 
don't  care  two-pence  about  my  case,  so  that  ray 
fiddle's  not  hurt.  O,  crikey,  Mr.  Bullock,  your  face 
looks  as  vacant  as  an  empty  doctor's  shop.  How 
d'ye  make  it  out?  Why,  because  you  haven't  got 
a  viol-in.  Here  Bullock,  here's  Bill.  Where? 
There,  go  it,  you'll  soon  catch  him.  Go  along, 
fiddler,  con  furioso.  Go  along,  Bill,  down  the  mid- 
dle, up  again;  allegretto,  Bullock, — right  and  left. 
Bill;  presto,  fiddler;  turn  corners,  Bill;  hey  on 
your  own  side ;  hey  contrary  side ;  staccato,  fiddler; 
my  wig !  what  a  concerto.  Oh  crikey  !  carry  me  . 
out !  there's  Bullock's  head  stuck  fast  in  the  mug  of 
punch.  Then  you'll  not  get  it  out  this  evening. 
Such  fun,  each  one,  &c. 
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WHITE  AND  RED  ROSES. 

RoSES;  white  and  red, 
White  and  red,  I  cry. 
Pretty,  pretty  maidens,  • 

Come  and  buy,  come,  oh,  come,  come  and  buy. 
Conie  and  buy  my  rnses, 

Gather'd  fresh  at  dawn  fif  day  ; 
Buds  whose  scented  breath  composes. 
Every  sweet  that  breathes  of  May. 

Pretty  maidens,  &c. 

Pretty  maids,  the  flowers  I  cry,  the  flowers  I  cry, 
Bloom  like  you. 
Like  you  must  die.. 
Buy,  oh,  buy  them,  buy,  oh,  buy. 
Ere  their  beauty  perish. 

Ere  their  fragrance  flits  away  ; 
Love  awhile  their  bloom  may  cherish, 
Friendship  guard  from  chill  decay. 

Pretty  maidens,  &cc. 


I'M  BY  THE  SPUR  OF  HUNGER  GOADED. 

An  Original  Parody  on  "  On  by  the  spur  of  valour  goaded, 
ivritten  and  sitng  by  A.  JF.  Humphreys. 

r.M  by  the  spur  of  hunger  goaded, 
Inside  empty  and  pockets  unloaded. 

Forage  I  must  for  a  meal ; 
While  my  friends  of  the  best  partake, 
I  with  cold  and  hunger  quake, 

Who  for  me  to  n-ight  can  feel  ? 

Like  rats  and  mice  in  cupboards  sneaking. 

Then  on  the  grub  like  fierce  wolves  eating  ; 

Sukey  at  the  cook-shop  treat  me, 

W"here  you  wait  upon  the  gentry, 
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Death  will  soon  upon  me  pop. 
If  you  don't  yield  me  one  fat  chop. 
Ob,  Ijow  my  inside  does  rattle. 
Just  like  cannons  in  a  battle  ; 
So  for  want  of  boil'd  or  roast. 
Blow  me,  I  must  be  a  ghost; 

To  the  cook-shop  I'll  take  flight, 

Hunger  must  be  stopp'd  to  night. 

To  the  cook-shop  ! 

To  the  cook-shop ! 


WHEN  I  MARRIED,  THINKS  I. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  in  "  Five  in  One." 
When  1  married,  thinks  I,  ray  wife  is  a  blessing. 

But  quickly  discovered  she  would  prove  a  corse  ; 
And  tbo'  she  is  dead,  still  I  have  one  thing  oppressing, 
My  obstinate  daughter  is  in  temper  much  worse. 
My  wife  was  wrangling, 
My  girl  is  jangling; 
For  ever  jarring, 
Projects  marring  ; 
Scratching,  fighting, 
To  wrath  inciting. 
Children  squalling. 
Wile  is  bawling  ; 
Zounds  and  death, 
I'll  stop  your  breath. 
Swearing,  tearing. 
Fending,  proving, 
Sending,  loving. 
Oh,  the  plague  of  a  wedded  life  ! 
Continual  scene  of  noise  and  strife  ! 

For  these  women  whether  married  or  single. 
Are  all  the  torment  of  a  poor  man's  life, 

I'll  renounce 'em  till  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  mingle, 
And  no  more  be  cursed  with  daughter  or  wife. 
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]My  wile  was  teasing. 

My  girl  not  pleasing, 

For  ever  sighing. 

Or  else  crying. 

Lying,  dying. 

From  me  flying  ; 

Zounds  and  death. 

I'll  stop  your  breath. 

iSwearing,  tearing, 

Fending,  proving, 

Mending,  loving. 
Oh,  tLe  plague  of  a  wedded  life. 
Continual  scene  of  noise  and  strife  ! 


BONNIE  SCOTLAND,  T  ADORE  THEE- 

Ati  Original  Song,  by  11'.  II.  Freeman. 
Air — Happy  EiiKl-tn''* 

Fill  weel  1  love  yer  sail,  ye  ken, 

W^ad  willing  die  to  yield  thee  glory, 
Full  weel  1  love  each  hill  and  glen, 

Bonnie  Scotland,  1  adore  thee. 
1  love  to  breathe  thy  healthy  air. 

To  wander  near  the  roaring  fountain, 
To  chace  with  speed  the  fallow  deer 

O'er  rocky  pass  and  towering  mountain. 
Full  weel,  &c. 

Wha  would  not  revere  thy  laws, 

And  bravely  fa'  should  Scotland  need  hiui, 
Wha  refuse  to  light  thy  cause. 

To  a  traitor,  to  thy  freedom  I 
Oh,  how  1  love  each  hallow'd  name. 

Who  struggled  once  'gainst  thy  undoing. 
Full  weel  1  pride  each  hero's  fame, 

Wha  saved  thy  sons  from  scathe  and  ruin. 
Sae  weel,  &c. 
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VVlia  can  forget  bow  Wallace  Med, 

How  by  tbe  Bruce  in  fell  disorder, 
Tbe  soutbron  legions  conqiier'd  fled, 

Were  driven  across  the  Scottish  border  ? 
Dear  to  my  heart's  each  crag  and  cave, 

From  whence  the  dauntless  hero*  sallied. 
Dear  the  remembrance  of  the  brave, 

Wha  round  the  flag  of  freedom  rallied. 
Sae  weel,  &.c. 

THE  GATHERING  OF  CLAN  CONNELL 

(Scolt.) 
FfBROCH,  of  Donnell  Dhu  ! 

Pibroch,  of  Donnell. 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew. 

Summon  Clan  Connell  ! 
Come  away,  come  away. 

Haste  to  the  summons  ; 
Come  in  your  war-array, 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen  an' 

From  mountain  so  rocky — 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Tverlocky ; 
Come  every  hill-plaid, 

And  true  heart  that  wears  one  ; 
Come  every  steel-blade, 

And  strong  band  that  bears  one  ! 

Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer, 

Leave  nets  and  barges — 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear. 

Broad-sword  and  targes : 
Leave  untended  the  herd. 

The  flock  without  shelter. 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterred. 

The  bride  at  the  altar. 
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Come,  as  the  winds  come 

When  forests  are  reniled  ; 
Come,  as  the  waves  come 

W'heu  navies  are  stranded  ' 
Faster  come,  faster  corae, 

Faster  and  faster  ; 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom, 

TeQant  and  master. 

Fast  thej  come,  fast  they  come. 

See  how  fast  they  gather  ; 
Wide  waves  the  eagle's  plume 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  your  blades, 

Forward  each  man  set — 
Pibroch,  of  Donnell  Dhu  ! 

Now  for  the  onset ! 

THY  IMAGE,  DEAREST  MAID. 

Mmic  publisheJ  by  W.  George,  corner  of  St.  Bride'i  ATenii",  Fleet  St. 

Thv  image,  dearest  maid, 

My  ravish'd  eyes  still  see, 
And  many  a  tear  they  shed, 

Alas,  that  is  not  thee  ; 
When  ev'ning's  shades  prevail. 

And  Cynthia  decks  the  sky, 
I  fondly  sigh  and  wail, 

In  vain  I  wail  and  sigh. 

By  yonder  myrtle  bower, 

\Vhere  blooms  her  destin'd  wieath. 
By  every  beauteous  flower. 

That  adds  its  fragrant  breath, 
Dear  form,  no  more  deceive, 

The  guileful  task  forbear. 
Oh  !   change  and  bid  me  live, 

Ah  !  let  herself  be  there  ! 
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WIDOW  DELANEY. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  uritten  by  F.  T.  Freeman. 

Tune — Bard's  Legacy. 

Sweet  Widow  Delaney  kept  the  sign  of  the  "Needle," 

About  twenty  leagues  from  the  town  of  Kildare  ; 
Och  !   she  was  the  iHvil  the  men's  hearts  to  wheedle, 

So  lovely  and  lat  was  this  ilngant  fair. 
Two  Iqvers  she  had,  one  Patrick  IMagalor, 

The   other    Ted    Stitchwell,    who    Cabbage    was 
named ; 
Pat  was  a  grocer,  and  Ted  was  a  tailor, 

And  both  to  be  loved  by  the  fat  widow  claim'd. 

Whack  fal,  &c. 

They  swore  on  their  knees  ber  charms  had  so  fir'd  *em, 

A  deuce  of  a  wink  could  they  get  all  the  day; 
Her  whisky  was  good,  its  strength  had  inspir'd  'em, 

And  so  in  good  style  they  'gal^ talking  away. 
"  Faith!"  said  the  grocer,   "if  you  will  be  mine. 

And  hear,  my  dear  angel,  what  I've  got  to  say, 
Drest  you  shall  be  like  a  lady  so  fine. 

And  stand  behind  the  counter  weighing  out  tay.^'> 

Whack  fal,  &c. 

"Och!  pray,"  says  the  tailor,  "heed  not  his   vile 
talk, 
Nor  mind  deuce  of  a  bit  what  he  says,  the  false 
man  ; 
If  you  will  have  me  ev'ry  Sunday  we'll  walk 

Together  to  church  in  a  bran  new  sedan. 
Your  clothes  they  shall  be  of  the  very  first  order. 
With   tucks    and    with    flounces    of    satin    and 
crape, 
A  bonnet  likewise  with  a  whacking  large  border. 
And  a  pair  of  knee  breeches  to  make  a  fine  shape. 

Whack  fal,  &c. 
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:>  tv3  tlie  grocer,  "  my  dear,  pray  notice  my  ficjfje.r, 

Isn't  it  the  most  lovely  you  ever  come  nigh? 
Prav  look  at  my  head,  was  there  ever  a  bigger"? 

\Vhat  a  nice  handsome  squint  I  have  got  wid  my 
eye. 
'I  l;en  give  yer  constnt  and  be  jNIrs.  ]Magalor, 

Sure  the  wife  of  a  grocer  is  no  very  great  shame  ;" 
'•'•  Airah  !  now,  my  honey,"  cries  out  the  poor  tailor, 

"  If  you  marry  that  spalpeen  I'll   not  court  you 
again."  Whack  fal,  &:c. 

Now  the  Widow  Delaney  to  love  was  a  martyr, 

She  eyed  both  the  lovers  with  fear  and  delight; 
She  felt  that  she  didn't  know  what  to  be  arter. 

To  marry  one  without  t'other  wouldn't  be  right. 
So  says  she,  "My  dear  honeys,  and  I  will  now  tell 
you, 

The  preference  to  give  by  my  soicl  I  am  loth  ; 
S»  between  ye  and  I,  and  without  more  ado, 

By  the  holy  St.  Patrick,  I'll  marry  ye  both. 

Whack  fal,  5iC. 


WHEN  A  TREMBLING  LOVER  DIES. 

Sung  by  Mrs,  C,  Jones,  in  the  Oyera  of ''The  Aleaid. 

When  a  trembling  lover  dies. 

With  a  heart  brimful  of  woe, 
Stands  aloof,  and  when  he  sighs, 
What  he  wants,  won't  let  us  know  ; 
Let  him  go,  let  him  go. 
Women  are  not  conquered  so. 

But  the  youth  who  boldly  speeds. 

Like  a  hero  to  the  fray, 
Speaks  his  mind,  and  when  he  pleads, 
Will  not  let  us  answer  nay  ; 
Let  him  stay  I   let  him  stay. 
He's  the  man  to  win  the  day. 
20  I, 
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THE  OVPSIES'  GLEE. 

Sung   by    Messrs.    Rae,  Seacombe,   and  Field,   at    Jf  /lite 
Conduit  House. 

O  !  WHO  Las  seen  tlie  miller's  wife  ? 
I,  I,  1,  aud  kindled  up  new  strife  ; 
A  shilling  from  her  palm  I  took, 
Ere  on  the  cross  lines  I  could  look. 
Who  has  the  tanner's  daughter  seen  ? 
1,  I,  I,  in  quest  of  her  have  been; 
But  as  the  tanner  was  within, 
'Twas  hard  to  'scape  him  in  whole  skin. 

From  ev'ry  place  condemnd  to  roam, 
In  ev'ry  place  we  seek  a  home  ; 
These  branches  form  our  summer  roof. 
By  thick  grown  leaves  made  weather  proof 
In  shelt'ring  nooks  and  hollow  ways. 
We  cheerly  pass  our  winter  days: 
Come,  circle  round  the  gypsies'  fire, 
Our  songs,  our  stories  never  tire. 

Come,  stain  your  cheeks  with  nut  or  berry, 
You'll  find  the  gypsies'  life  is  merry. 


THE  ARTIST. 

An  Original  Comic  Recitation,  written  bj  Leigh  Cliffe,  Esq. 

There  liv'd  at  Calais,  some  few  months  ago, 

A  well-known  Frenchman, Monsieur  JacquesMarceau, 

An  artist  of  repute,  who  for  one  crown 

Would  place  Apollo's  head  upon  a  clown. 

At  least  he  said  so: — and  who  dares  dispute 

An  artist's  talents  when  in  high  repute  ? 

Certain  it  was  that  peers,  and  lads  from  college 

Had  sate  to  him, — he  trimm'd  the  box  of  knowledge. 

An  English  youth  came  one  day  smirking  in. 
Twirling  an  eye  glass,  while  he  smoothed  his  chin. 
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J  read  in  gilded  letters  o'er  the  door, 
Mimsleur  Jacques  Marceau,  artist. — but  no  more — 
rlie  Frencbman  bow'd — the  youth  began,  "  Monsieur, 
i  want  a  little  of  your  pencil  here, 
'ust  touch  me  up  a  trifle,  and,  mayhap 
I'll  look  as  well  in  paint  as  any  chap  ; 
I  lu  to  be  married  soon  to  cousin  Jenny, 
"^lake  me  look  well,  and  Ml  not  grudge  a  guinea." 

'  Oui.  sare,  me  will  do  all;   oui,  oui,  tres  boo, 
I  UKike  your  face,  you  will  not  know  your  own. 
jMit  wait  von  minute,  sare, — wait,  sil  vous  plait, 
^'(m  leetle  moment,  for  Ma'amselle  Macray 
Must  have  a  leetle  rouge  on  her  von  cheek, 
*    A  two  new  eyebrows  always  twice  von  week  : — 
ill  return  in  von,  two  moments,  sare  ; — 
\casez  pour  un  moment — take  von  chair — 
.■'  .suis  bien  triste — I  feel  indeed  large  sorrow, 
f  xcusez,  sare  ; — it  did  not  rain  to  morrow." 

i  he  Frenchman  made  his  exit, —  triram'd  the  belle, 
And  then  return'd  to  make  the  beau  look  well. 
"  Now,  sare,  sit  here, — I  soon  make  all  things  ready, 
^  tiu  shut  your  eyes,  and  hold  your  tete  quite  steady." 
I'uen,  turning  up  his  cuffs,  he  quick  began 
I'o  rub  cosmetics  o'er  the  soft  young  man. 
Who,  starting,  rapt  in  wonder,  from  his  chair, 
llxclaimd,  "  I  don't  want  washing." 

"No,  no,  sare, 
I  make  you  jolie,  but  I  must  prepare ; 
There's  cream,  and  rouge,  and  toute  to  give  de  grace  ; 
Did  not  you  ask  me,  sare,  to  paint  your  face  ?" 

'••  Yes,  oui,  my  cousin  Jenny  wants  my  phiz, 
That  folks  mayn't  think  I  he  some  queer  old  quiz. 
And  so  1  said  an  artist  should  paint  me. 
And  I'd  be  hung  up  just  by  her,  oh  !   she 
Is  painted  with  such  blooming  rosy  cheeks  !" 
Ma  foi !   they'll  fade,  sare,  in  von,  two,  tree  weeks  , 
rhere  is  none  artist  but  myself  can  paint! — 
l2 
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Sit  down,  saie,  sit,  you'll  Hod  I  parlez  true, 

Bj  Gar!   your  Jenuy  shall  not  know  'tis  you." 

On  he  proceeded,  till  his  lace  did  seem 

Like  currant-jelly  in  a  bowl  of  cream. 

Then  with  exulting  shrug-,  he  bade  him  tell 

If  cousin  Jenny  was  paint  half  so  well  ! 

The  poor  youth  ^az'd  with  wonder  and  dismay, 

To  view  himself,  the  veriest  popinjay. — 

"  Why  sure  old  Nick  hath  come  to  this  cursd  place  ! 

Did  I  not  tell  you,  sir,  to  paint  my  face?" 

*'  Got  dam  !   I  have  paint  all  your  face  tres  bon." 

"  You  old  French  Turk,  I  wish  you'd  paint  your  own. 

I'll  take  the  law  ; — I'll  trounce  you,  that  I  will ; — 

You  paint  a  picture? — Zounds  !  I'll  thrash  you  still :" 

With  one  quick  bound  the  Frenchman  clear'd  the 

floor, 
Rush'd  in  his  parlour,  and  half  closed  the  door; 
Then  with  true  politesse  exclaim'd,  "  sare,  sare, 
Je  suis  ver  sorry,  but  just  over  there 
You  get  your  picture  for  von  half  a  crown  ; 
I  pay  toute  costs,  1  pay,  don't  knock  me  down  ! 
I  am,  Monsieui*,  an  artist  in  de  hair, 
Cut,  curl,  and  dress, — I'm  what  you  call  barbere  !'^ 
Soon  soap  and  water  purified  the  lout, 
And  the  scar'd  Frenchman  gladly  bow'd  him  out* 


THOU  ART  THE  JOY  OF  MY  HEART. 

Sujzg  by  Mr.  Badland, 
The  sun  his  bright  rays  may  withhold,  love, 

Unreflected  the  moon-beams  may  be. 
But  ne'er  till  this  bosom  be  cold,  love/ 

Shall  its  pulse  throb  for  any  but  thee  ! 
For  thou  art  the  joy  of  my  heart,  love. 

All  beauty  thy  beawties  outvie  : 
And  ere  with  thine  image  I'd  part,  love, 

TBy  lover,  thy  husband,  would  die  ! 
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The  Spring's  lovely  verdure  may  turn,  love. 

To  Autumn's  sad  colourless  hue. 
And  VVinfer,  like  Suiumer,  may  burn,  love, 

lire  lessens  my  ardour  for  you. 
Tor  thou  art  the  joy  of  my  heart,  love. 

All  beauty  thy  beauties  outvie: 
And  ere  with  thine  image  I'd  part,  love. 

Thy  lover,  thy  husband,  would  die ! 


POOR    DAN. 

(T.  Hudson.) 
iiir— Mazurier's  Dance  as  I'anchinello. 

D^N  went  a  courting  to  cook  in  the  kitcben, 

A  footman  he  was — loved  a  sop  in  the  pan  ; 
Blinded  by  Cupid — he  thought  her  bewitching, 
'6he  loved  another  instead  of  poor  Dan. 
She  stirr'd  up  the  batter. 
No  lass  was  fatter; 
Dan  he  smiled  at  her. 
And  she  smiled  at  Dan  : 

But  mrschief  was  brewing 
^Twixt  boiling  and  stewing 
Love  brought  to  ruin 
A  poor  serving  man. 

Dan  made  a  try  to  tell  her  his  love  boldly. 

His  tongue  stuck  fast,  and  his  words  slowly  ran 
She,  though  melting  with  heat,  said  coldly. 
Not  one  bit  of  a  chance  had  poor  Dan. 
Dan  he  was  Huster'd, 
Bat  courage  rouster'd. 
Cooky  he  bliister'd, 
And  she  bluster'd  Dan  : 

iMischief  was  brewing, 
'Twixt  boiling  and  stewing. 
Love    brought  to  ruin 
A  poor  serving  man. 
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His  rival  came — a  fat  jolly  butler — 

Had  brought  for  the  cook  some  ale  in  a  can  ; 
He  teemM  it  all  out  with  the  air  of  a  sutler. 
But  not  one  drop  did  he  offer  poor  Dan. 
Meat  was  a  roasting, 
Butler  was  boasting. 
Cooky  a  toasting. 
Despising  poor  Dan  : 

Mischief  was  brewing 
'Twixt  boiling  and  stewing, 
Love  brought  to  ruin 
A  poor  serving  man.  • 

His  heart  swellM  up  to  find  himself  slighted. 

He  scorn'd  at  the  butler,  and  caught  up  a  pan, 
Threw't  it  at  his  head,  and  swore  he'd  be  righted. 
Then  begg'd  of  Cooky  to  pity  poor  Dan. 
She  let  the  knife  stick  in 
The  bone  she  was  picking, 
And  then  began  kicking 
The  breech  of  poor  Dan  : 
Mischief  was  brewing 
'Twixt  boiling  and  stewing 
Love  brought  to  ruin 
The  poor  serving  man. 

Cooky  kick'd  hard,  and  the  butler  did  stare,  he 

As  I  said  before,  was  a  very  stout  man; 
Then  on  his  back  up  the  steps  of  the  area 

Carried,  and  down  on  the  pavement  threw  Dan. 
He  lay  as  a  token 
'         That  peace  it  was  broken. 

But  not  a  word  spoken 
Could  be  by  poor  Dan  : 

Mischief  was  brewing 
'Twixt  boiling  and  stewing. 
Love  brought  to  ruin 
A  poor  serving  man. 
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Agiiinst  all  codks  then  he  tarn'tl  quite  a  railer, 

To  smother  his  griel',  he  thought  ot"  a  plan. 
He  volunteer'd  and  went  for  a  sailor, 
i       And  dress'd  in  blue  jacket  and  trowsers  was  Dan 
I  Love's  red-hot  twinges 

His  heart  still  it  singes, 
I  Gone  to  the  Hinges 

Now  is  poor  Dan  ; 

Mischief  so  brewing 
'Twixt  boiling  and  stewing, 
Lore  brought  to  ruin 
This  poor  serving  man. 


E[JZA,  I  THINK  NOT  OF  THY  BEAUTY. 

An  Original  Song,  by  John  Wright. 

Eliza,  [  think  not  of  thy  beauty, 
1  praise  not  each  peculiar  grace  ; 

To  see  thee  in  the  path  of  duty. 

And  with  that  happy,  smiling  face. 

Conveys  more  pleasure  to  thy  friend, 

Than  any  outward  charm  can  lend. 

Oh,  Eliza!  thou  art  snatch'd  from  folly. 
Become  too  tender  to  be  vain  ; 

The  world,  it  makes  me  melancholy, 
The  world  would  lure  thee  back  again. 

And  it  would  cost  me  many  sighs. 
To  see  it  win  so  bright  a  prize. 

Though  passing  apprehensions  move  me, 
1  know  thou  hast  a  noble  heart. 

But,  Eliza,  I  so  truly  love  thee, 
So  much  admire  thee  as  thou  art. 

That  but  the  shadow  of  a  fear, 

Wakes  in  ray  breast  a  pang  sincere. 
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PERUVIANS'  WAKE  TO  GLORY. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Braham, 
Peruvians,  wake  to  glory  ! 

Hark  !   what  mvrlads  bid  you  rise  ! 
Y  our  clilldren,  wives,  and  grandslres  lioary, 

Bebold  their  tears,  and  bear  tlieir  cries! 
Shall  fell  invaders,  mischief  breedin<r, 

With  Spanish  hosts,  a  ruffian  band, 

AflVight  and  desolate  the  land. 
While  Peace  and  Liberty  lie  bleeding  ; 

To  arms  !   to  arras  !   ye  brave  I 
The  avenging  sword  unsheath  ; 

March  on  !   all  hearts  resolv'd 
On  liberty — or  death  ! 

Oh,  liberty!  can  man  resign  thee, 

O^ce  having  felt  thy  generous  flame  ? 

Can  Spanish  bolts  and  bars  confine  thee. 
Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame? 

Too  long  Peru  has  wept,  bewailing 

The  savage  power  her  conquerors  wield. 
But  freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield, 

And  all  their  arts  are  unavailing. 

To  arms,  &c. 


.^^^vrvr*' 


GO,  THEN,  AND  BRING  FROM  YONDER  CAVE. 

Sang  h]t  Miss  Graddon,  as  Count  Rudolph,  and  Mr.  Vale, 
as  Crips,  in  the  Opera  oj  *'  Sylvana." 

Miss  G,    Go,  then,  and  bring  from  yonder  cave 

The  maiden  ;  fly  ! 
Mr.  V  What,  I  ? 

Miss  G.         Yes,  you  ! 

Mr,  V.      I  would,  my  lord^ — you  know  Pro  brave- 
But  that  I  have  a  soul  to  save 
As  well  as  yon. 
Mis^  G.  No  more  delay  ; 

When  I  command,  you  must  obey. 
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Mr.  V.      My  lord,  I  humbly  beg  }our  parJon, 

But  this  command  is  a  d — d  hard  one. 
,17/s.v  G.     A  brave  man  never  shrinks  from  danger. 
But  boldly  looks  death  in  the  face  : 

Fear  to  his  heart  is  quite  a  stranger  ; 
The  field  of  war's  his  favourite  |)Iace. 
Mr.  V.      A  prudent  man  must  shrink  from  danger, 
When  devils  stare  him  in  the  face  : 

To  run  as  fast  as  any  ranger. 
From  Beelzebub  is  no  disgrace. 
Mias  G.     Tarry  no  longer. 

Or  thou  shalt  feel 

The  arm  of  the  stronger. 

Away,  and  my  command  obey — 

Til  brook  no  delay. 
Mr.  V.       1  do  not  care,  sir. 

E'en  for  a  bear,  sir ; 

Nor  should  a  lion 

Scare  me.     I'd  die  on 

The  spot,  never  yielding, 

Still  the  sword  wielding. 

Bull-dogs  and  monkeys. 

Ducks,  drakes,  and  donkeys; 

Serpents  and  frogs,  sir. 

Calves,  sheep,  and  hogs,  sir, 

1  boldly  attack,  sir. 

Nor  courage  e'er  lack,  sir; 

But  to  the  devil 

I  like  to  be  civil, 

And  humbly  draw  back. 
Mks  G.    Coward  I   chicken-hearted  slave  ! 
Mr.  V.      This  confounded  devil's  cave 

Is  a  most  infernal  bore. 
Miss  G.     I  myself  will  boldly  enter, 

Yielding  to  thy  foolish  terror 

I'll  expel  each  doubt  and  error. 

Who  this  wondrous  being  is, 

I'm  determined  to  explore. 
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Mr.  V.      Oh,  my  lord  !  pray  do  not  venture, 
Or  you'll  fill  my  heart  with  terror  : 
You'll  repent,  or  I'm  in  error. 
Hark  !   I  hear  the  serpent's  hiss. 
And  the  hungry  devil's  roar ! 

1  PRAY  THEE  HASTE  AWAY. 

Sung  by  jMiss  Paton,  in  the  Opera  of  "  The  Alcald."   ■ 
Haste,  haste,  I  prj^y  thee  haste  away. 

And  seek  my  gentle  cavalier, 
And  if  he  ever  loved  me,  say 

A  grateful  heart  awaits  hira  here. 
When  his  bright  form  my  steps  pursued. 
Came  he  to  mock  ray  simple  youth? 
♦  Those  eyes  that  oft  for  pity  woo'd. 

Was  it  not  their  light  of  love  and  truth  ? 
Haste,  haste,  &c. 

UNFORTUNATE  NED. 

An  Original  Song,  written  by  Omega. 
A  COPPER  bestow  on  unfortunate  Ned, 
Who  oft  for  his  monarch  and  country  has  bled ; 
When  cannons  were  dealing  destruction  around. 
He  ahvays  undauntedly  stood  to  his  ground. 
Nor  ever  was  danger  regarded  with  dread 
By  the  scar-covered  suilor,  unfortunate  Ned. 

At  the  Nile,  both  his  timbers  were  shivered,  no  sigb 

Escaped  from  his  lips  at  the  anguish  ;  an  eye 

At  Trafalgar  was  closed,  and   fresh  sorrows  were 

hurl'd 
On  poor  Ned,  when  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  world 
He  lost,  whom  'twas  Heaven's  decree  ne'er  should  wed 
The  heart-broken  seaman,  unfortunate  Ned. 

Not  long  will  he  toss  on  this  ocean  of  life. 
Where  Iiappiness  founders,  misfortunes  are  rife  ; 
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i  ticn,  your  Lduour,  in  pity  euable  liim    |>r;i y. 
i  .)  weather  llie  storm  oJ   A»lveisity'*s  d;iy. 
Aiitl  l)lessiii£^s  will  ever  he  hreatlieil  on  your  IichiI. 
I  ijtil  (lentil  ends  the  woes  of  unfortunalc  N<'tl. 


BACK  AND  SIDE  GO  BARE. 

CBi>lio])  oi"  Bath  and  Well^,  156C.) 
Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare. 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  : 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 

Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 
I  cannot  eat,  but  little  meat, 

My  stomach  is  not  good  ; 
But  sure  I  think,  that  I  can  drink 

With  him  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  bare,  take  ye  no  care, 

I  am  nothing  a  cold  ; 
I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare. 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  ; 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  good  ale  cnongh, 

Whether  it  be  new  or  old. 

I  love  no  roast,  but  a  nut  brown  toast. 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire, 
\  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead, 

INIuch  bread  I  not  desire. 
No  frost  nor  snow,  no  wind,  I  trow. 

Can  hurt  me  if  1  would, 
I  am  so  wrapt,  and  throughly  lapt 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 

Back  and  side,  Jtc. 

And  Tib,  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek. 
Full  oft  drinks  she,  till  you  may  see 

The  tears  run  down  her  cheek  ; 
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'J'hen  doth  she  trowl  to  me  the  bowl, 
Even  as  A  malt- worm  should  ; 

And  says,  sweet-heart,  I  took  my  part 
Of  this  jolly  old  ale  and  good. 

Back  and  side,  &c. 

Now  let  them  drink,  till  they  nod  and  wink, 

Even  as  good  fellows  should  do, 
They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 

Good  ale  doth  bring  men  to: 
And  all  poor  souls,  that  have  scour'd  bowls, 

Or  have  them  lustily  trold, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and. their  wives. 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old. 

Back  and  side,  &:c. 


'TWAS  YOU  THAT  DID  IT. 

(Upton  ) 
Sung  by  Miss  Timstall,  at  Vauxhnll  Gardens. 

Young  Love  one  day,  in  sportive  way. 

Flew  out  in  sunny  weather; 
And  with  his  darts  transfix'd  two  hearts, 

Till  then  as  light  as  a  feather. 
"  Ah,  me  !   O  dear  I"  soon  met  his  ear, 

Nor  did  the  rogue  forbid  it !" 
But  laugh'd  ;  aud  why  ? — to  hear  them  cry, 

" ' Twas  you,  'twas  you  that  did  it !" 

Then  Love,  bold  boy,  elate  with  joy. 

The  while  he  hover'd  round  them. 
By  Venus  sent,  on  mischief  bent, 

With  Hymen's  fetters  bound  them. 
Yet  still,  forsooth,  the  maid  and  youth. 

As  thought  or  fancy  bid  it. 
Were  heard  to  cry, — "  'Twas  you,  not  F, 

'Twas  you,  'twas  you  that  did  it." 


'The  natch-koase  owns  me  for  its  king, 
1  reigns  there  wilhniit  any  coutrol. 


I'M  A  CONSTABLE  IN   MY  OWN  RIGHT. 

(T.  Iludsou.) 

I'm  a  constable  in  my  own  right, 

I  think  that  I  am  of  some  use  ; 
A  searching  by  day  and  by  niglit, 

Correcting  of  e\ery  abuse. 
I  carries  my  staft"  in  my  hand, 

My  power  to  let  the  folks  see  ; 
I'm  certain  all  over  the  laud 

There's  no  one  so  busy  as  me. 

And  I'm  a  constable,  &:c. 

A  beggar  I  knows  by  his  rags, 

A  thief  I  can  tell  by  his  looks  ; 
My  nose  and  my  eyes  never  flags, 

I  puts  'em  down  in  my  black  books; 
The  blind  beggars  when  they  sees  me 

A  coming,  ne'er  stops  to  stand  still  ; 
21.  M 
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rhougli  ever  so  lame,  they  walk  free, 
Or  else  {hey  would  walk  to  liie  mill. 

For  I'm  a  constable,  8cc, 

The  publicans  all  are  polite, 

As  seou  as  they  sees  me  come  in, 
They  press,  and  entreat,  and  invite 

To  choose  of  rum,  brandy,  or  gin  ; 
But  from  me  they  gels  a  rebuff; 

The  offer  1  always  decline ; 
T  scorns  to  take  such  vile  stuff, 

As  I  never  drinks  nothing  but  wine. 

And  I'm  a  constable,  &;c. 

The  watchmen  don't  dare  go  to  sleep. 

They  knows  they'd  be  fined  if  they  do  ; 
Round  with  the  patroles  I  creep, 

Each  morning  between  one  and  two. 
The  patroles  don't  like  it,  'tis  true, 

But  of  me  they  all  are  afraid. 
And  I'm  resolved  my  duty  to  do. 

For  I  know  there's  some  cash  to  be  made. 
For  I'm  a  constable,  &c. 

Old  women  who  sits  with  the  fruit, 

Had  better  not  come  in  ray  claw  ; 
I  pulls  'em  up — won't  let  'em  do't, 

Becaase  'tis  contrary  to  law  : 
Such  nuisances  ought  to  be  fined. 

And  I  get  a  share  of  the  pelf; 
My  trouble  I  never  don't  mind, 

"Cause  I  keeps  a  green-grocer's  myself. 
And  I'm  a  constable,  &c. 

The  watch-house  owns  me  for  its  king, 
I  reigns  there  without  a  control; 

If  any  blackguards  they  bring, 

I  sends  'em  down  to  the  black  bole  ; 

But  if  a  gentleman  gets  drunk,  so  free, 
And  i.s  brought  in — mayhap  for  a  whiiu, 
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(1   he.  behaves  genteel  to  rue. 
Why  I  behaves  genteel  to  lilni. 

For  I'm  a  constable,  &tc. 

When  I  sits  in  my  chair  of  a  night. 

Should  any  unfortunate  gals 
Be  brought  in,  I  thinks  it  but  right 

To  commit  'era  along  with  their  pals. 
The  Toms  and  the  Jerrys  I  hooks, 

And  takes  them  to  Bow-street,  next  day  ; 
i'hough  when  very  sorry  they  looks, 

I  lets  them  off  if  they  can  pay. 

For  I'm  a  constable,  &c. 

The  butchers'  and  chandlers'  shops, 

What  used  to  he  serving  o'  Sunday, 
So  shockingly  wicked,  1  stops, 

I  pulls  them  all  up  on  the  Monday ; 
f  shews  no  favour  to  none, 

"\!y  labours  they  seems  to  prove  double. 
And  I  thinks  before  [  have  done, 

I  shall  save  Mr.  Johnson  some  trouble. 
For  I'm  a  constable,  &c. 

Our  parish  has  got  a  bad  plan, 

'  I'is  always  in  quarrel  and  storm; 
I'm  sure  1  shall  do  all  I  can 

To  bring  on  a  speedy  reform : 
O'.ir  overseers  all  are  quite  strange, 

And  that  any  body  may  see; 
It  would  make  a  most  wonderful  change. 

If  they  all  were  as  busy  as  me. 

For  I'm  a  constable,  S:c. 


THE  HARPER  OF  MULL. 

When  Rosie  was  taithful,  how  happy  was  I, 
Still  gladsome  as  summer  the  time  glided  by  ; 
I  play'd  my  harp  cheerie,  while  fondly  I  sang 
Of  the  charms  of  luv  Rosie  the  winter  nights  Jaui 
M  -2 
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But  now  I'm  as  waefu'  as  waefu'  can  be. 

Come  summer,  come  winter,  'tis  a'  ane  to  me. 

For  the  dark  gloom  of  falsehood  sae  clouds  my   sad 

soul. 
That  cheerless  for  ay  is  the  harper  of  Mull. 

I  wander  the  glens  and  the  wild  woods  alane, 
In  their  deepest  recesses  1  make  ray  sad  mane  ; 
My  harp's  nioarnful  melody  joins  in  the  strain. 
While  sadly  I  sing  of  the  days  that  are  gane. 
Though  Rosie  is  faithless,  she's  no  ihe  less  fair, 
And  the  thought  of  her  beauty  but  feeds  my  despair ; 
With  painful  remembrance  my  bosom  is  full, 
And  weary  of  life  is  the  harper  of  iMull. 

As  slurab'ring  T  lay  by  the  dark  mountain  stream, 
My  lovely  young  Rosie  appeared  in  my  dream  ; 
T  thought  her  still  kind,  and  I  ne'er  was  sae  blest, 
As  in  fancy  I  clasp'd  the  dear  nymph  to  my  breast. 
Thou  false  fleeting  vision,  too  soon  thou  wert  o'er  ; 
Thou  wak'd'st  me  to  tortures  unequall'd  before  ; 
But  death's  silent  slumbers  my  griefs  soon  shall  lull. 
And  the  green  grass  wave  over  the  harper  of  Mull. 

IRISH   HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  written  by  W.  H.  Freeman. 
Good  people,  I'm  just  come  from  college, 

So  now,  if  for  larning  you  thirst, 
Be  aisy,  for  my  head  with  knowledge 

Is  filled  till  it's  ready  to  burst; 
Och  faith  !  now,  and  ar'n't  it  a  pleasure, 
To  know  all  the  things  that  have  been, 
I  think  it  entirely  a  treasure, 

To  know  about  each,  king  and  queen. 
If  for  a  minute  you'll  list  to  me, 

I'll  give  you  instruction  so  plain. 
As  far  as  regards  English  history. 
You'll  never  be  &l)ther'd  again. 
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Bold  Willidm  the  C«)uqueror  landeil. 

At  Oreenvvich  ileteiiuined  tu  reign. 
Fought  Hicharil  the  third  single  handed, 

And  killd  him  at  Salisbury  plain  ; 
(^ueen  Marv  she  jjoison'd  Jane  Shore, 

At  Woodstock  died  alter  in  grief, 
Cromwell  smother'd  the  babes  in  the  tower. 

Bad  luck  to  the  ill-looking  thief. 

It'  for  a  minute,  &c. 

Poor  Guy  Fawkes  without  any  reason, 

Or  devil  a  trial  at  all, 
By  Queen  Anne  was  found  guilty  of  treason, 

And  beheaded,  och  hone  I   at  Whitehall; 
Charles  the  first,  one  fifth  of  November^ 

Blew  up  all  the  Parliament  men, 
And  for  that  very  reason  remember, 

Evry  year  the  boys  burn  him  again. 

If  for  a  minute,  &e. 

Queen  Elizabeth  she  was  a  tartar. 

Her  cruelty  nothing  could  stop. 
For  she  persecuted  the  martyrs. 

And  burnt  all  the  catholics  up  ; 
One  Shakspeare  at  that  time  was  living, 

Fox's  famed  Book  of  Martyrs  he  wrote. 
And  the  queen  swore  she'd  never  forgive  him, 

So  he  went,  and  bad  luck  !  cut  his  throat. 
If  for  a  minute,  &c. 

Cardinal  W^olsey  no  obstacle 

Prevented  from  keeping  Nell  Gwynne, 
And  after  they  built  Greenwich  hospital. 

Faith,  just  to  rub  o(F  their  sin  ; 
Charles  Fox  he  gunpowder  in\ented. 

Which  fiUd  all  the  world  with  amaze. 
With  that,  och  !   he  wasn't  contented. 

But  went  home  and  wrote  Shakppeare*"s  plays. 
If  for  a  minute;  &c. 
m8 
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Lord  Wellington  was  a  brave  bero, 

The  Spanish  Armada  did  spoil, 
Musha  gra  !   did  you  never  hear  bow 

The  battle  be  fought  at  the  Nile ; 
The  learned  as  well  as  the  vulgar. 

All  wept  when  they  heard  of  bis  fall ; 
He  died  at  the  fight  of  Trafalgar, 

And  was  buried  at  Westminster-hall. 

If  for  a  minute,  &,c. 

Lord  Nelson's  a  soldier  well  mettled. 

And  victories  won  not  a  few, 
He  the  business  of  Buonaparte  settled, 

Who  was  kill'd  by  bim  at  Waterloo  ; 
Captain  Parry  who  round  tbe  world  went. 

At  Otaheite  was  murder'd,  poor  soul. 
Captain  Cook  was  by  government  sent, 

To  try  to  find  out  the  Nortb  Pole. 
In  your  mem'ry  I  hope  you  will  store. 

All  I've  told  nor  forgot  any  part. 
With  pleasure  I'll  tell  y«u  some  more, 

When  I  fFnd  that  you've  learnt  this  by  heart. 


HOW  HAPPILY ^MY  LIFE'I  LED. 

How  happily  my  life  I  led, 
Without  a  day  of  sorrow  ; 
To  plough  and  sow. 
To  reap  and  mow. 
No  care  beyond  the  morrow  : 
In  beat  or  cold,  in  wet  or  dry, 
1  never  grumbled,  no,  not  I ; 
My  wife,  'tis  true. 
Loves  words  a  few. 
What  then,  I  let  her  prate  ; 
For  sometimes  smooth  and  sometimes  roughs 
1  found  myself  still  rich  enough 
In  the  joys  of  an  humble  state. 
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But  when  with  law  I  craz'd  my  lifail, 
I  lost  both  peace  and  pleasure. 
Long  says  to  hear, 
To  search  and  swear, 
And  plague  beyond  all  measure  ; 
One  grievance  brought  another  on, 
My  debts  increase,  my  stock  is  gone; 
My  wile,  she  says 
Our  means  'twill  raise; 
What  then,  'tis  idle  prate, 

For  sometimes,  &,c. 


THE  TAILOR'S  ADDRESS. 

A  H  Original  Comic  Song,  by  F,  T.  Freeman. 

7un€— Cease  rude  boreag. 

Cease,  Old  Bellows,  blust'ring  railer, 

List  ye  true  flints  all  to  me, 
Neighbours  hear  a  poor  old  tailor. 

Tell  the  wrongs  he's  done  to  me. 

He  first  a  summons  put  in  motion, 
Beeause  [  didn't  pay  his  rent, 

T  was  quite  in  a  commotion, 
When  my  goods  away  he  sent. 

Then  the  broker  loudly  calling, 

"  Take  the  sheets,  and  don't  stand  nice, 
Down  stairs  the  furniture  be  hauling, 

I'm  sure  they'll  hardly  fetch  the  price. 

All  they  take,  nor  leave  the  traces 

Of  a  single  thing  behind  ; 
Whale  they  laugh  I  make  wry  faces, 

1  am  poor  and  they  unkind. 

All  you  that  have  of  money  plenty. 

Mast  it  not  be  galling,  say, 
To  see  of  fellows  more  than  twenty. 

Taking  all  your  goods  away. 
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Now  I  am  H-lthout  a  penny, 
Von  my  sail  condition  see^ 

Is  there  n(»t  among  you  any 
Tailor  that  will  pity  me. 

Then  don't  mind  what  Bellows  tells  ye, 
Believe  not  what  he  does  say, 

Brokers  he  calls  in,  and  sells  your 
Furniture  the  rent  to  pay. 


MY  GAUNTLET'S  DOWN. 

Suriii  by  Madame  Vestris,in  the  Opera  of' "  Tlie  Akuld." 
My  gauntlet's  down,  my  flag  unfurled, 

Whate'er  my  fortune  be. 
For  thee,  my  love,  I'd  lose  the  world. 

Or  win  a  world  in  thee. 
Yes  !   thou  shalt  be  my  polar  star 

O^er  youth's  impetuous  tide. 
To  lands  of  promised  bliss  afar, 

My  bright,  my  beaming  guide. 

My  gauntlet's  down,  &c. 


THE  MARGATE  LIBRARY. 

Sutig  by  Mr.  Mathews. 
In  Margate  there's  ne'er  a  toy-shop  or  library 

Can  equal  Chickcherryclap's — there  is  my  card — 
J  sell  long  bows,  and  short  bows,  octavos  and  quartos. 

Black  pins  by  the  hundrec^,  and  lace  by  the  yard  : 
The  salt  water  dippers,  in  mouse-colour'd  slippers. 

All  call  as  they  back  from  the  sea-side  do  roam. 
If  thinner  or  fatter,  with  me  take  a  chatter. 

Before  they  go  back  to  hot  water  and  home. 

Spoken.]  Any  new  arrivals?  Lots  me'm — here's 
the  book — Mr.  and  Mrs.  VV^iggins.  That's  quite 
enough,  shut   the  book  ;   I  wonder  where   they   pick 
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up  sucli  names;  nothing  but  VVigj^ins,  and  Sprig- 
gins,  and  Higgins,  and  Dickens;  we  scarcely  ever 
aee  a  name  of  three  syllables  in  the  book  now.  Look 
at  Sir  Noodle  Numps,  with  only  one  stocking  on. 
Which  is  he?  That's  him,  ma'am — here  he  comes. 
Oh  !  Mr.Chiekcherryclap,  such  a  thing  has  happened  ; 
can  I  retire  into  one  of  your  back  rooms?  I  am  in  a 
most  desperate  situation  indeed.  Do  you  know  1 
WHS  standing  on  the  shore  intending  to  bathe,  and 
as  f  was  talking  to  myself,  and  saying,  yes  I  will, 
and  no  I  won't,  au  infernal  wave  came  up  to  my 
middle,  washed  my  stockings  to  the  next  machine, 
and  carried  my  small  clothes  to  the  coast  of  France 
— I  don't  know  how  \  shall  get  home.  Why  y(;u 
hare  only  lost  one  stocking;  if  your  leg  bears  it, 
why  should'nt  you  ?  There's  Sir  Bottle  Nose  Blotch. 
Where  from?  Portsoken  Ward,  ma'am.  Peregrine 
Pimple,  Esq.  major  of  volunteers.  Where  from  .' 
Wine  Office  Court.  The  Vicar  of  Venison.  Where 
fj-om  ?  Pudding  Lane.  Aurelia  Crowsfoot,  from 
Church  Passage,  Saint  Bride's.  Ah  !  she  has  been 
in  Church  Passage  these  thirty  years  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  never  got  up  to  Saint  Bride's  yet.  Pray, 
INIr.  Cliickcherryclap,  do  they  let  out  asses  in  Mar- 
gate ?    Yes,  Sir  Noodle.    Where?    Where  you  lodge. 

Then,  sir,  will  you  pop  in,  and,  ma'am,  will  you  hop  in, 
And  little  miss  stop  in,  and  fol  de  rol  lol  ! 

\\'lio  wants  some  new  satin,  a  shoe,  or  a  patten. 
Will  find  them  all  ready  in  Chickcherry's  shop. 

At  four  all's  in  motion,  on  land  or  the  ocean, 

.Jackboots  and  jackasses  now  crowd  on  the  pier; 
Ice-water  in  glasses,  some  ride  on  jackasses. 

And  the  ladies  to  tan  their  complexions  do  fear  ; 
The  donkies  and  cattle  are  all  on  the  rattle, 

For  a  drive  now  at  four,  or  a  walk  on  the  pier, 
\11  talking  together,  they  cry  what  hot  weather, 

And  take  up  a  book  in  my  green  colonade. 
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i^pOKEN.]  Any  new  novels,  Mr.  Chickclierryclap? 
Yes,  raaain,  here  are  some. — " The  Strangled  Jew  ; 
or,  Jerusalem  Artichokes." — "  Love  at  Baffin's  Bay  ; 
or.  Mil  si  (lor  a  in  an  Iceberg." — "  Fee,  Faw,  Fum  ;  or, 
the  Gurnianciizlng  Oiant." — "Delicate  Distress;  or, 
the  Frantic  Fishwoman."  '  Here  is  one,  ma'ara,  said 
to  be  written  by  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  called, 
''Go  it  my  hearty;  or,  damme,  who's  afraid?" — 
"  Midnight  Horrors;  or,  the  Nun  of  St  Catamaran." 
Here,  Mary,  pop  the  "Gormandizing  Giant"  into 
your  muff,  and  take  the  "Midnight  Horrors"  under 
your  arm,  and  run  home  ! 

Then,  sir,  will  you  pop  in,  kc. 

At  night  when  a  blazement  illumines  the  casement, 

For  toys  and  teetotnms  they  all  come  to  rae  ; 
And  those  who  have  money  buy  every  thing  funny. 

And  folks  who  are  ordered  to  bathe  in  the  sea, 
In  numbers  that  baffle,  all  here  to  the  raffle. 

Till  hard  hearted  banker.s  remittances  stop  ; 
Then  all  the  gay  railers  sneak  home  by  the  steamers, 

And  talk  ail  the  winter  of  Chickcherry's  shop. 

Spoken.]  Now,  ladies,  now,  ladies,  to  thfe  Auction 
in  the  back  shop — the  raffle  here — the  loo,  ladies — 
now,  ladies,  patronize  poor  Chickcherryciap — one, 
two,  three,  gone — four,  five,  six,  wanted.  I'll  take 
six.  What  name,  ma'am?  Jeffery  Muffincap.  (Rat- 
tles the  dice  and  throivs.J  Four,  gone  1  and  nobody 
by.  Pray,  ladies,  don't  desert  poor  Chickcherryciap 
— six,  eight,  ten,  king,  Pam,  (dealing  card^J  There's 
Master  Crotchet  singing  up  in  the  corner — charming 
he  sings.  Yes.  Mrs.  Allspice,  this  is  a  pleasure ; 
how  are  they  all  in  Mark  Lane  ?  Hush  !  here  upon 
the  grand.  What's  that,  Mark  Lane,  did  you  say? 
No,  Captain,  Park  Lane  :  our  house  exactly  faces 
Grosvenor  Gate.  There's  an  off-hand  bounce  for 
you.     One,  two,  three  wanting — pray,,  ladies,  patro- 
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nize  poor  Chickcherryclap.  Give  me  one.  What 
name,  ma'am  ?  Shuffleton.  Do,  pray,  Captain,  tlirctw 
for  me.  (Throws)  Tray.s.  The  deuce  take  the  trays. 
No,  ma'am,  the  tray  always  takes  the  deuce.  (Sings) 
"Love  has  eyes,  love  has  eyes,  O,  yes,  believe" — 
nine,  ten,  Para — ten  shillings  for  Pam.  There, 
(throws)  trays  again;  I  can't  get  above  all  fours. 
No,  Captain,  you  are  a  regular  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Now  for  Chickcherryclap — four,  five,  six.  (Boy  bind- 
ing) "Love  has  eyes,  love  has  eyes."  Four,  five, 
six,  Pam — now,  ladies.  What  a  noise  they  make  in 
that  room — no  hearing.  "  Love  has  eyes,  love  has — " 
One,  two,  that's  for  you — diamonds — ten,  Pam — 
ftiere  am  I  and  nobody  by.  (Boy  sings.)  Charming 
he  sings.  Yes.  Allow  me  to  offer  (sells  by  auction) 
an  elegant  pair  of  steel  stays — at  two  pounds — at, 
guineas — at  two  pounds  ten — yours,  sir.  Mary,  fry 
them  on  the  gentleman  Ladies,  allow  me  to  offer 
to  your  notice  this  elegant  little  iNIarmoset  Monkey 
— going  for  two  pounds  ten — eleven — twelve,  and  a 
har/f  in  two  places — three  pounds — four,  five,  six 
— seven,  and  a  haaf — claimed  in  two  places — not 
yet,  yours,  ma'am — at  seven  and  a  haaf — he  is  a 
perfect  specimen  (<f  his  species,  ladies — take  him 
round,  porters.  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  Yes,  ma'am  ; 
if  you  mean  his  manners,  they  are  polished  ;  quite 
an  elegant  little  man  of  fashion,  a  perfect  gentleman, 
ina'am.  I  mean  is  be  of  the  male  species  ?  Has  he 
any  vice,  Mr.  Chickcherryclap  ?  Not  that  I  know  of, 
ma'am;  if  he  has  never  mind — 

"For  if  to  his  share  some  little  errors  fall. 
Look  in  his  face,  and  you  forget  them  all." 

(Boy  sings)  Allow  me  to  offer  this  pair  of  leather 
inexpressibles — going  for,  two  pounds  ten,  eleven, 
twelve — yours,  me'm.  Do  you  know  I've  got  a  book 
of  birds  and  beastes,  and  last  night  I  laid  a  wager 
with  a  geutlemnu  at  the  Boarding-house,  that  there 
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was  DO  English  bird  whose  name  begins  with  an  A, 
and  I've  won  it.  No,  no,  you  have  not,  sir.  But 
I'll  lay  yoQ  what  you  like  I  have  though.  [  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  you  have  lost,  there  is  one.  What  is 
that,  sir?      A  tomtit. 

Then,  sir,  will  you  pop  in,  &c. 


.t^.f^.»^ 


HARK,  HARK  AWAY. 

(Dibdiii.) 

The  moment  Aurora  peepd  into  my  room, 

I  put  on  my  clothes,  and  I  call'd  for  my  groom  ; 

And  my   head  heavy  still,  from  the  fumes  of  last 

night. 
Took  a  bumper  of  brandy  to  set  all  things  right; 
And  now    we're  well   saddled.  Dash,   Dapple,   and 

Grey, 
Who  seem'd  longing  to  hear  the  glad  sound,  hark 

away. 

Will  whistle  by  this  had  uncoupled  his  hounds. 
Whose  extacy  nothing  could  keep  within  bounds; 
First  forward   came    Jowler,  then    Scentwell,   then 

Snare, 
Three  better  staunch  harriers  ne'er  started  hare  ! 
Then  Sweetlips,  then  Driver,  then  Staunch,  and  then 

Tray, 
All  ready  to  open  at  hark,  hark  away. 

'Twas  now  by  the  clock  about  five  in  the  morn, 
And  we  all  gallop'd  off  to  the  sound  of  the  horn  : 
Jack  Gater,  Bill  Babler,  and  Dick  at  the  gun, 
And  by  this  time  the  merry  Tom  Fairplay  made  one^ 
Who,  while  we  were  jogging  on  blithsome  and  gay, 
Sung  a  song,  and  the  chorus  was — Hark,  hark  away. 

And  now  Jemmy  Lurcher  had  every  bush  beat. 
And  no  sign  of  madam,  or  trace  of  her  feet; 
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Nay,  we  just  liad  begun  our  hard  fortunes  to  curse, 
Wlieu  all  of  a  sudden  out  starts  .Mistress  Puss  ; 
Men,  horses,  and  dogs,  all  the  glad  call  obey. 
And  Echo  was  heard  to  cry — Hark,  hark  away. 

The  chase  was  a  fine  one,  she  took  o'er  the  plain. 
WHilch    she    doubled,    and    doubled,    and    doubled 

again  ; 
Till  at  last  she  to  cover  return'd  out  of  breath, 
Wliere  F  and  Will  Whistle  were  in  at  the  death  ; 
Then  in  triuiupli  for  you  I  the  hare  did  display, 
And  cried  to  the  liorns,  my  boys,  hark,  hark  away. 


PERHAPS!  PERHAPS! 

Sung  by  Mr.  Vale,  in  tho  Opera  of  "  Si/lvam 

Suppose  you  chance  to  meet,  sirs, 

A  maiden  gay  and  fair. 
From  head  down  to  the  feet,  sirs. 

Replete  with  charms  so  rare  ; 
Her  hair  adorn'd  with  posies. 
Her  cheeks  as  red  as  roses. 

Her  shoulders  braced  with  straps— 
In  short,  a  charming  creature  ! 
But  is  all  this  pure  nature  '^ 

Oh,  yes,  perhaps  !  perhaps  ! 

Sometimes  you'll  meet  a  dandy. 

Who  boldly  struts  along. 
And  is,  with  cards  and  brandy, 

A  hero,  stout  and  strong. 
He  seems  with  his  big  stick,  sirs, 
A  match  e'en  for  Old  Nick,  sirs, 

Nyith  all  his  artful  traps. 
But  when  real  danger's  near,  sirs, 
He  will  not  stand,  I  fear,  sirs — 

Oh,  ves.  perhaps',   perhaps! 
21 .  '  N 
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I,  too,  have  courage  plenty, 

For  lio^liting-  is  my  trade  ; 
Nor  should  I  care  for  tweuty. 

[f  I  was  not — afraid. 
1  never  would  surrender, 
But  that  luy  back  is  tender. 

And  cannot  bear  hard  raps. 
*^i',  when  I  go  to  iJ^bt,  sirs, 
I  always  think  I  migbt,  sirs — 

Get  kill'd,  i^erhaps  !  perhaps ! 


.f^^r***- 


A    LAUGHING    DUET,   BETWEEN    A     LADYi 
AND  A  FOP. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  Miss  Tunslall. 

Fop.    Ah!  derame  !  madam,  how  d'ye  do? 

Beauty's  warming;  you  look  charminw-; 
Let  me  send  you  a  billet  dottx, 
For,  'pon  my  soul,  I  love  you  ! 
Lady.    I  really  can't  think  svhat  you  are  ! 

Turn  about,  sir — can't  find  out,  sir; 
Your  wit  and  figure  seem  at  par ; 
I  really  don't  approve  you. 
Fop.     Not  approve,  ma'am?  ha!   ha!  lia  ! 
Can't  I  move,  ma'am?  ha!  ha!   ba ! 
Won't  I  do,  ma'am?  ha!  ha!  ha! 
You've  bo  gout,  ma'am  !  ba  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Lady.   Here's  a  lover  !  ha!  ba  !  ba  ! 
Look  bim  over  !   ba  !  ba!  ba  ! 
Must  approve  him  !  ba  !  ba  !   ha  ! 
Weavers  wove  bim  !  ba  !   ba  !  ba! 
Both.    Ha!   ba!  ba  ! 

Fal  la  ralla!  &c. 


Fop.     Pray,  ma'am,  don't  you  like  my  eyes  ? 
Now  look  at  them,  now  look  at  them 
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Lady.    Theyre  like  a  gosling's,  when  he  flieis. 
For  they  alone  can  match  them. 

Fvp.    •  Voirre  struck  with  wonder,  I  surmise: 

Do  but  watch  them,  do  but  watch  them  ; 

Uulh.    Don't  they  strike  you  with  surprize? 
Fr'ythee,  do  look  at  them. 

Fop.       Don't  they  smile,  ma'am  ?  ha!  ha!   ha! 

Lad'j.   All  the  while,  sir  !   ha!   ha!   ha! 

Fi'p.      Don't  they  sparkle  ?  ha!   ha!   ha! 

L'dtj.    Just  like  charcoal !   ha!    ha!   ha! 

Fi'p.      Can't  t  ogle?  ha!   ha!   ha! 

Ladj.  Like  a  bogle!  ha!   ha!   ha! 

Fop.      Bright  in  colour  !   ha!   ha!   ha! 

Ladij.   Nothing  duller  I   ha!   ha!   ha! 

Both.     Ha!   ha!   ha! 

Fal  la  ral  la  !   &;c. 

Fcp.      Would  you  like  to  see  me  dance  ? 

Voulez  voiis  danser  /    voulez  voits  danstr  : 
Bien  de  grace  la,  a  la  Frotice .' 

Madeinoiselle^  advancez. 
Lady.   Ha  !  ha  !   an  ape  would  dance  as  well  ; 

You  are  no  dancer,  you  are  no  dancer  ! 
At  that  you'll  never  bear  the  belle. 

Oh  !   no,  you  have  no  chance,  sir. 
But  I  can  fence,  ma'am  !   sa,  sa,  sa  ! 
Vou  can  fence,  sir  !  ha  !    ha  !  ha  ! 
And  1  can  sing,  ma'am  !   la,  la,  la  ! 
You  can  sing,  sir  !  ha  I   ha!   ha! 
You've  no  taste,  ma'am  !   ha!   ha!  ha! 
You've  no  waist,  sir  !   ha!   ha!   ha! 
Voiis  etes  stiipide  !  ha  I    ha  !   ha  ! 
You're  a  Cupid  !  ha  !  ha  I  ba  ! 
Ha!   ha!   ha! 
Fal  la  ral  la  !  &c. 
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LOVE.  THY  TIMID   WHISPERING    lONOUE. 
Sung  by  Mrs  Garrick,in  the  Opera  of"  The  Alcaid. 

Love,  thy  timid  whispering  tongue, 
Once  'twas  all  my  joy  to  hear;- 

Pleas'd  1  listen'd  to  thy  song, 
Grateful  hail'd  thy  pensive  tear. 

In  thy  truth  let  none  believe, 

That  fond  dream  is  passed  away  ; 

Thou  canst  swear  and  yet  deceive, 
Thou  canst  weep  and  yet  betray. 


THE  OLD  CHEESE. 

A  Comic  Recitation,  by  Dr.  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
Young  Slouch  the  farmer  had  a  jolly  wife. 
That  knew  all  the  conveniencies  of  life, 
Whose  diligence  and  cleanliness  supplied 
The  wit  which  nature  had  to  him  denied  ; 
But  fhen  she  had  a  tongue  that  would  be  heard, 
And  make  a  better  man  than  Slouch  afraid. 
This  made  censorious  persons  of  the  town 
Say,  Slouch  could  hardly  call  his  soul  his  own; 
For  if  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she'd  use 
To  give  him  slippers,  and  lock  up  his  shoes. 
Talking  he  lov'd,  and  ne'er  was  more  afflicted, 
Than  when  he  was  disturb'd  or  contradicted  : 
Yet  still  into  his  story  she  would  break. 
With  ''  'Tis  not  so,  pray  give  me  leave  to  speak  ?** 
His  friends  thought  this  was  a  tyrannic  rule. 
Not  differing  much  from  calling  of  him  fool  ; 
Told  him  he  must  exert  himself,  and  be 
In  fact,  the  master  of  his  family. 
He  said,  that  the  next  Tuesday  noon  would  shew 
Whether  he  were  the  lord  at  home,  or  no  ; 
When  their  good  company  he  would  entreat 
To  well-brew'd  ale,  and  clean,  if  homely  meat. 
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Willi  acliinj^  heart  hoiue  to  his  wife  he  goes, 

Antl  on  his  knees  iloes  his  rash  act  disclose^ 

And  prays,  dear  Sukey,  that  one  day  at  least 

tfe  might  appear  as  master  of  the  least ; 

*'  111  grant  your  wish,"  say  5^  »;he,  **  that  thou  may'st  bee 

'Twere  wisdom  to  be  govera'd  still  by  me.'' 

The  guests  upon  the  day  appointed  came, 

Each  bousy  farmer^  with  his  simp'ring  dame. 

**  Ho,    Sue  !"    cries    Slouch,    "  why    dost     thou    not 

appear  ? 
Are  these  thy  manners  when  aunt  Snap  is  here  ?" 
"I  pardon  ask,"  says  Sue,  "  Id  not  oftend 
Any  my  dear  invites,  much  less  his  friend. 
Slouch  by  his  kinsman  Grati'y  had  been  taught^ 
To  entertain  his  friends  with  finding  fault, 
And  make  the  main  ingredient  of  his  treat. 
His  saying  there  was  nothing  fit  to  eat: 

The  boil'd  pork  stinks,  the  roast  beef's  not  enough^ 
The  bacon's  rusty,  and  the  hens  are  tough  ; 
The  veal's  all  rags,  the  butter's  turnd  to  oil. 
And  thus  I  buy  good  meat  for  sluts  (o  spoil. 
*Tis  we  are  the  first  Slouches  ever  sat 
Down  to  a  pudding  without  plumbs  or  fat, 
What  teeth  or  stomach's  strong  enough  to  feed. 
Upon  a  goose  my  grannum  kept  to  breed  ? 
Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest, 
When  there's  so  many  squab  ones  in  the  nest? 
This  beer  is  sour,  this  musty,  thick  and  stale, 
And  worse  than  any  thing,  except  the  ale." 

Sue  all  this  while  many  excuses  made. 
Some  things  she  own'd,  at  other  times  she  laid 
The  fault  on  chance,  but  oftener  on  the  maid ; 
Then  cheese   was  brought,  says  Slouch,  "  this  e'en 

shall  roll  : 
I'm  sure  'tis  hard  enough  to  make  a  bowl  : 
This  is  .skim-milk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go, 
And  this,  because    tib  .Suffolk,  follow  too." 
n3 
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But  now  Sue's  patience  diti  begin  to  waste, 

Nor  longer  could  dissimulation  last. 

**  Pray,  let  me  rise,"  says  Sue,  "  ray  dear,  I'll  tinJ 

A  cLeese  perhaps  may  be  to  lovey's  mind." 

Then  in  an  entry,  standiag  close,  where  he 

Alone,  and  none  of  all  his  friends  might  see  : 

And  brandishing  a  cudgel  he  had  felt. 

And  far  enough  on  this  occasion  sraelt : 

"  I'll  try,  my  joy,"  she  cried,  "  If  f  can  please  ; 

^Ty  dearest  with  a  taste  of  his  old  cheese." 

Slouch  turn'd  his  head,  saw  his  w  Ife's  vigorous  hand 

Wielding  her  oaken  sapling  of  command. 

Knew  well  the  twang,  "ist  the  old  cheese,  my  dear? 

No  need,  no  need  of  cheese,  cries  Slouch,  I'll  swear, 

I  think  I've  din'd  as  well  as  my  Lord  Mayor. 


I'LL  MEET  THEE  TO-NIGHT. 

An  Original   Song,  written   by  Carolus. 

Air — Returu,  O,  my  love. 

I'll  meet  thee  to-night,  by  the  side  of  the  hill. 

At  the  foot  of  yon  ivy-wreath'd  tree  ; 
And  we'll  wander  from  thence  through  the  grove  by 
the  rill. 

And  I'll  renew  my  vows  unto  thee. 
We  will  list  to  the  murmuring  streamlet's  lull, 

And  the  nightingale's  evening  lay  ; 
The  sweetest  night  flowers  for  thee  will  I  cull. 

And  we'll  part  not  till  opening  of  day. 
Oh,  love,  never,  no  ! 

And  we'll  part  not  till  opening  of  day. 

Then  do  not  forget,  I  will  meet  thee  to-night, 

At  the  foot  of  the  favorite  tree, 
When  the  moon  sheds  her  sweetest  and  silvery  light, 

And  I'll  whisper  my  vows,  love,  to  thee. 
Yf  s  !   yes  I 

And  I'll  whisper  my  vows,  love,  to  thee. 
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A   SCOLDING  WIFE  18  A  CURSE. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Sloman,  in  "  The  Diamond  Arrow." 
To  be  angling-  ail  da}',  and  at  last  catch  no  fish, 
A  I)Iunt  knife,  when  to  carve  a  tough  bantam  you  wish. 
Are  miseries  sure. 
Walking — stones  in  your  shoes, 
Talking — over  bad  news. 
Laughing — beer  goes  wrong  way. 
Quaffing — long  score  to  pay. 
To  fall  back  on  your  ramp,  when  the  snow's  on  the 

ground, 
In  a  kennel  to  get  your  new  breeches  half  drown'd. 
Are  miseries  sure. 
But  a  scolding  wife's  worse, 
For  shes  not  a  misery — no,  she's  a  curse. 

T(i  have  jalap  to  take  when  you  rise  from  your  bed, 
In  a  dark  night  to  split  a  stout  post  with  your  head. 
Are  miseries  sure. 
Eating — cats,  in  a  hash, 
Meeting — duns,  with  no  cash, 
Thinking — blue  devils  haunting, 
Drinking — good  liquor  wanting. 
To  butter  your  Sunday  coat,  'stead  of  the  bread, 
And  to  wait  for  the  parson  when  going  to  wed, 
Are  miseries  sure. 
But  a  scolding  wife's  worse, 
For  she's  not  a  misery — no,  she's  a  curse. 

To    be    hungry, — sore    throat  won't  permit   you   to 

swallow. 
Teeth-drawing — your    courage  won't    dare   let   you 
halloo. 

Are  miseries  sure. 
Bawling — to  a  deaf  fellow, 
Falling — down  a  dark  cellar. 
Sleeping — with  the  nightmare, 
Weeping — through  pure  despair, 
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To  break  both  your  shins  o'er  athree-coi  nerd  scraper,  | 
And    to  cut   up  your  thumbj  'steady  of  cutting  the 
caper. 

Are  ojiseries  sure. 
But  a  scolding  wife's  worse. 
For  she's  not  a  misery — no,  she's  a  curse. 


THE   BEAUTIFUL  MAN. 

(Beuler.) 

7"uu£— The  Beautiful  Boy. 

When  old  uncle  died  then  he  left  me  his  cash. 
And  I  in  the  fashion  determined  to  dash  ; 
With  my  bright  s/^arHm*/ eyes,  and  dnejlas/u/  ways, 
1  knew  I  should  soon  set  the  world  in  a  blaze  : 
Relations  all  call'd  me  a  noody, 
But  I  was  determined  they  should  see — 
I  would,  and  [  should,  and  I  could  be, 
An  exquisite  beautiful  man. 

1  purchased  whip,  gloves,  and  a  large  quizzing-glass, 
Revolving-heel  boots,  and  bright  spurs  of  brass; 
Wigs,  whiskers,   and  wrist-bands,  and  neat  pair  (»f 

stays, 
A  high-mettled  racer  and  high-seated  chaise  : 
To  the  tailor  1  then  did  dash  on. 
Said  I,  "  make  a  coat  in  the  fashion  ; 
For  in  the  mode  I  would  flash  on — 
Because  I'm  a  beautiful  man." 

I  put  on  my  stays,  and  soon  !  was  drest. 
In  pigeon-tail  coat  padded  full  at  the  breast ; 
I  slipp'd  on  my  boots  and  then  1  arose. 
So  high,  that  I  walk'd  on  the  points  of  my  toe*» 
My  loose  white  trowsers,  so  handy. 
Concealed  my  legs  so  bandy, 
And  made  uie  appear  quite  the  dandy, - 
And  that  is  a  beautiful  man. 
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Now   iriends   quizz'd   my   pigeon   loe^    and    pigeon 

cbest. 
That  is,   my  pifjeon-tail'd   coat  padded   full   at   the 

breast ; 
And  said  if  'twere  not  for  my  whiskers  and  eyes, 
They  should  take  me  to  be  a  great  girl  in  disguise  : 
Or  perhaps  for  a  duck  or  a  widgeon, 
Or  rather  they  all  did  alledge  on, 
For  a  crow  dress'd  up  for  a  pigeon, 
Instead  of  a  beautiful  man. 

Af  balls,  concerts,  and  plays,  I  now  did  appear. 
Where   I   talk'd,  roar'd,   and    laugh'd,   that   no^  one 

might  hear ; 
I  ngled  the  girls  with  my  beautiful  eyes, 
I  ill  they  all  praised  my  beauty  up  to  the  skies — 
Said  I  was  an  exquisite  riddle. 
Like  both  a  beau  and  ?i  fiddle, 
Pinch'd  in  at  the  sides  and  the  middle, 
And  sigh'd  "  what  a  beautiful  man  !" 

As  the  sun  of  the  fashion  I  wanted  to  blaze, 
So  I  hired  a  porter  to  lace  up  my  stays  ; 
1  was  courting  a  lady  of  exquisite  mien. 
And  I  would  be  compact  and  fit  to  be  seen  : 

I  cried,  "Pull  the  lace  with  all  might,  sir; 

Now  pull  it  a  little  bit  tighter. 

Oh  la  !  how  I  shall  delight  her, 

She'll  call  me  a  beautiful  man." 

Then  I  put  on  my  whiskers,  mustachas,  and  wig. 
And  waistcoat  adorn'd  with  a  lavender  sprig; 
With  rings  on  my  fingers  and  patch  on  my  chin, 
1  walk'd  through  the  streets  with  a  beautiful  grin  : 
I  was  scented  with  musk  and  with  roses, 
And  smelt  like  a  bundle  of  posies — 
The  passengers  snltld  up  their  noses. 
And  cried,  "  what  a  beautiful  man  !'* 
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Arrived  at  tLe  door,  I  gave  a  lonil  double  rap, 
Which  made   the  street  echo  like  a  great  thunder 

clap ; 
The  maid  open'd  the  door,  and  up  stairs  she  ran. 
Crying  out,  "  my  dear  ma'am,  here's  a  beautiful  man  I" 
When  I  was  introduced  to  the  lady, 
She  cried  in  asioulshraent,  "  Hey  day  ! 
You've  come  to  court  me  ?" — I  said,  "  Ay  ;' 
Said  she,  "  What  a  beautiful  man  !" 

She  admired  me  much,  for  she  ask'd  me  to  dine — 
With  her  friends,  who,   I'm   sure,  ail   thought    jue 

divine; 
1  sat  down  to  dine,  when  my  spurs,  cursed  fates! 
Caught  the  cloth,  and  I  fell,  with  pies,  puddings,  and 
plates  : 
VVith  plum  pie  my  face  was  soon  paintedj 
My  stays  keep  me  in  reslalnl,  did, 
I  couldn't  get  up, — so  I  fainted  ; 
Now,  arn't  I  a  beautiful  man? 


THE  LAST  GLFMPSE  OF  SCIENCE. 

An  Original  Song,  wriiteji  by  P.  T. 
ilii— Coulun. 

Tho'  the  last  glimpse  of  science  with  sorrow  I  see, 
Yet  wherever  thou  art  shall  seem  boxing  to  me  ; 
The  tie  of  thy  fogle,  the  dent  of  thy  nose. 
Since  one  and  the  other  were  purchas'd  by  blows. 

In  the  smoke  of  the  tap-room,  where  freedom  exists, 
I  can  hear  thee  relate  the  proud  deeds  of  the  fists  ; 
I  can  sigh  for  their  fall,  and  their  present  disgrace. 
As  1  witness  the  honour-won  scar  on  thy  face. 

I  think  of  the  heroes,  whose  giant-Ilk©  ibrm, 
Like  the  monsters  of  old,  fit  a  heaven  to  storm  ; 
I  think  of  the  Waterloo  army  that  saw 
The  worth  of  the  science  that  furnishd  a  Shaiv. 
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Then  come,  ni)'  old  honest  lieart  !    up  with  the  cuii, 
Thou  still  breathest  science,  though  sunken  the  man  ; 
And,  we'll  sing^  the  "  Te  Deuin"   of  extacy's  strain, 
And  pray  that  the  past  may  be  present  again. 


THE  MERRY  WAITER. 

At  the  very  best  of  houses,  where  the  best  of  people 
dine, 
And  the  very  best  of  eatables  they  cater, 
Give  the  very  best  of  spirits,  and  decant  the  best  of 
wine, 
I  attends  as  a  very  merry  waiter: 
1  a  table-cloth  can  spread, 
Neat  decant  my  white  and  red, 
Manage  matters  with  a  charm  ; 
With  a  napkin  under  arm, 
Can  a  shin-flint  or  ^.  jolly-fellow  tell. 
Know  whether  he'll  come  doivn 
Gold,  a  tizzey,  or  a  crown, 
So  1  treats  'em  as  I  finds  'era,  ill  or  well ; 
And  when  noisy,  roaring,  drumming, 
Tingling,  jingling,  1  cries  coming. 

Spoken.]  Going  in,  ma'am  !    Coming,  sir! — D — n 
the  bells !   they  are  alKa  ringing  at  once. 

I'm  a  coming,  coming,  coming,  coming,  coming. 

In  their  very  meetings,  why  [always  likes  to  share  ; 
A  tuhole  bottle,  sometimes  broke,  then  i  snack  it ; 
In    that   I'm  quite  at  home,  so   it  travels  you  knoiv 
where, — 
Sally  Chambermaid  and  I  slyly  crack  it. 
She  a  little  fortune's  made, 
Just  by  making  warm  a  bed; 
So  I  thinks  it  not  amiss, 
Now  and  then  to  snatch  a  kiss  ; 
For  you  know  I  lihes  Sally  very  Well  : 
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So  hob-nobbing  as  we  chat. 
Looking  loving  and  all  that; 
In  our  ears  they're  ever  ringing  such  a  peal, 
Missus,  maids;  ail  bawling,  drumming, 
Tingling,  jingling,  I  cries  coming. 

Spoken.]  John,  devil  some  bis<;uits,  and  take  ^em 
up  to  the  Angel.  Tom,  you  take  care  of  No.  2,  I 
shall  take  care  of  No.  1  myself. 

Coming,  coming,  &c. 

A  snipe  there  once  was  ordered^  such  an  article  we'd 
not. 
Yet,  to  disappoint  a  customer  unwilling, 
A  plover  was  served  up,  the  gemmen  swore  no  hill't 
had  got, — 
Says  [,  swallow  it,  I'll  soon  bring  the  bili  in. 
Thus  I  joke,  and  gaily  talk, 
While  poor  master  jokes  with  chalk, 
And  while  jinging  glasses  drink, 
W  bile  I  jingle  in  ihe  chink. 
Cod  !  he  breaks,  and  I  buy  in,  who  can  tell  ? 
Sally,  misstts  then  is  made. 
Up  to  every  sarvanVs  trade ; 
We  are  sartain  sure,  your  honours,  to  do  well. 
Brisk  and  busy,  no  hum-drumming, 
Tingling,  jingling,  I  cries  coming. 

Spoken.]  James,  take  care  of  No  4,  and  see  that 
Sam  Cellarman  sends  up  pricked  bottles;  for  they're 
a  d — d  shabby  set,  and  we  may  never  see  them  again. 
Mrs.  Napkin,  show  my  lord  to  the  Star  and  Garter, 
and  Lawyer  Latitat  t(»  the  Devil.  He's  going  there 
himself,  sir;  he  knows  the  way  v^ry  well.  Does  he 
Mrs.  Napkin  ?  that's  very  welj  of  you.  D — n  them 
blue-devils  in  the  Angel;  how  they  ring.  I  shall 
ha\e  all  my  hell-pulls  down  ;  coming  up,  gemmen. 
Vm  coniijiir,  totuinu',  Kc. 
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'  She  gave  it  hiin  left  and  right, 
And  tumbled  him  into  the  put.' 


i>'2. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DEVIL. 

(M,  Hall.) 

It  was  on  one  dusky  eve, 

When  I  was  very  poor; 
(The  story  you  may  believe,) 

The  devil  came  to  my  door  : 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  large  hook. 

His  eyes  did  sparkle  bright; 
He  said  to  my  sister  Suke, 

"  Suke,  I  want  your  brother  to-night." 
With  my  fal,  lal,  lal,  &c. 

I  knew  his  voice  in  a  minute, 

I'd  heard  it  oft  before; 
As  sprightly  as  a  linnet, 

1  flew  behind  the  door  ; 
His  eyes  with  fire  they  shook. 

He  gave  a  horrid  groan  ; 

0 
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I  said  to  my  sister  Suke., 

"  Suke,  tell  liim  I'm  not  at  home." 

With  my  fal  lal,  &c. 

The  devil  he  flew  in  a  pet. 

And  swore  he  would  come  in; 
But,  says  my  big  sister  Bet, 

"  I'll  whack  you  out  again." 
Then  he  into  the  room  took  flight ; 

Lord,  how  he  stamp'd  and  swore. 
When  he  found  poor  little  Mike 

Sit  squatting  behind  the  door. 

With  my  fallal,  &c. 

The  old  woman  jump'd  off  the  chair, 

She  broke  his  head  with  a  broom .; 
The  devil  then  out  of  fear. 

With  sulphur  fill'd  the  room. 
'Twas  on  a  washing  night. 

The  water  was  boiling  hot. 
She  gave  it  him4eft  and  right, 

And  tumbled  him  into  the  pot. 

With  my  fal  lal,  &c. 

There  was  my  little  sister  Peg, 

At  fighting  had  a  knack  ; 
With  father's  wooden  leg 

She  broke  the  devil's  back. 
He  sung  out  for  his  pal, 

As  loud  as  he  could  shout; 
When  me  and  my  sister  Sal 

We  whopp'd  the  devil  out. 

With  my  fal  lal,  8pc. 

Next  day  the  devil  died, — 
What  glorious  news  to  hear  ! 

Mark  you  what  did  betide, — 

He  was  buried  in  Bartlemy  Fair. 
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So  we've  nothing  now  to  dread. 

But  fill  our  glasses  bright ; 
And  as  the  devil's  dead, 

We'll  all  do  just  as  we  like. 

With  my  fal  lal,  &c. 


SERENADE. 

.Suns  by  Madame  Vestris,  in  the  Opera  oj"  The  Alcaid. 

Oh!  lady,  robed  in  weeds  of  woe, 
Like  Dian,  when  her  gentle  light 
Breaks  through  the  stormy  cloud  of  night, 

And  brightlier  seems  to  glow. 

Oh  I   lady,  hear,  and  pitying  hear, 

A  youth,  whose  nightly  prayer  hath  been 
To  see  tht  beauty  beam  serene, 

rndiiom'd  by  sorrow's  tear; 

Too  blest  could  this  devoted  strain 
Beguile  thee  of  thy  bosoms  pain. 


NEW  VERSION  OF  ADAM   AND  EVE;. 

(T.  Hudson.) 
Su7ig  by  Mr.  Vale,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre. 

1  SING,  1  sing,  in  jingling  rhymes,  sirs, 
In  praise  of  long-lost  good  old  times,  sirs. 
When  female  servants  house-work  would  do. 
And  dress'd  themselves  as  servants  should  do. 
But  now  the  servants,  people  tell  us, 
Think  of  nought  but  running  after  the  fellows: 
And  all  the  money  that  they  gathers 
Goes  for  finery,  hats,  and  feathers. 
Sing  hey,  sing  ho,  I  can  but  grieve 
For  the  good  old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
0-2 
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When  young-  aien  dress'd  in  buckskin  breeches. 

And  went  a  hunting  over  hedges  and  ditches ; 

Ladies  wore  stays  and  petticoats  quilted. 

Minuets  danced  and  strathspeys  lilted. 

But  the  change  your  face  must  bring  amaze  on, 

All  the  gentlemen  now  have  stays  on  ; 

And  ladies  all — 'tis  true,  I  vow,  sirs — 

It"  not  breeches,  oh  !   they  all  wear  trousers. 

Sing  hey,  &c. 

When  a  gentleman,  as  well  as  his  lackey. 
Went  out  of  a  night  to  "  blow  his  hackeyP 
Fill'd  his  pipe  and  smoked  the  faster 
Short-cut,  shag,  returns,  or  c'naster; 
But  now  with  pipes  no  man's  a  dealer. 
Because  cigars  are  more  genteeler  ; 
Gentlemen,  the  smoke  they  draw  in. 
Enjoying  smoking  as  well  as  chawing. 

Sing  hey,  &c. 

In  former  times  the  citizens  merry 
Were  carried  over  the  Thames  by  a  ferry; 
Then  came  bridges — each  was  agood'un, 
IMade  of  stone,  though  the  first  was  wooden  ; 
But  now  a  suspension  bridge  is  a  wonder. 
Besides  there  is  a  tunnel  under. 
Which  when  entirely  excavated. 
All  the  demands  will  be  liquidated. 

Sing  hey,  &c. 

When  some  theatres  fair-play  gain  meant, 
And  g^ve  a  decentish  entertainment. 
Orders  in  vain  you  might  desire. 
But  now  they  sends  'em  out  by  the  quire  ; 
To  give  'em  away  they're  very  willing. 
For  each  "free  order"  pays  a  shilling; 
There's  no  place  now  for  dons  or  doxies. 
As  the  gallery  folks  they  goes  in  the  boxes. 

Sing  hey,  &c. 
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When  eacli  sad  thief  liis  trade  pursuing, 
(A  trade  that  leads  to  certain  ruin), 
If  taken  up,  you'd  see  them  steering. 
Walking  to  Bow-streel  to  have  a  hearing  . 
But  now,  to  help  all  those  who  do  ill, 
To  make  them  walk  is  very  cruel  ; 
And  every  thief,  or  boy  or  man,  sirs. 
Has  a  ride  in  a  caravan,  sirs. 

Sing  bey,  &c. 

When  gin  was  made  from  the  janiper  berry. 
And  a  glass  or  two  would  make  folks  merry  ; 
Publicans  all  would  keep  up  their  price, 
Sold  a  fair  article  at  a  fair  price  ; 
But  now,  oh  dear,  how  strange  the  thought  \9  ! 
They  makes  the  gin  from  aqua  fortis  : 
They  do  it  on  purpose  folks  lives  to  shorten. 
And  tickets  it  up  at  two-pence  a  quartern. 

Sing  bey,  &c. 

MUSIC  IS  THE  SOUL  OF  LOVE. 

A71  Original  Song,  by  W.  H.  Freeman. 
Yes  !   I  will  leave  for  thee  my  native  home. 

Music  bath  conquer'd  her  nought  else  could  move  ; 
With  thee  o'er  burning  sands  I'd  cheerful  roam. 

For  music,  dearest  knight's  the  soul  of  love. 
And  if,  when  wandring  from  these  walls  afar, 

My  spirits  droop,  careworn  and  sad  I  prove, 
T'arouse  my  powers,  but  touch  thy  sweet  guitar, 

For  music,  dearest  knight's  the  soul  of  love. 

Yes,  I  will,  &c. 

When  thp  invading  foe  attacks  our  towers. 

And  warriors  grasp  the  corslet  and  the  spear. 

When  carnage  o'er  our  walls  terrific  lowers. 
And  each  fair  damsel  sees  her  ruin  near. 

The  trumpet's  blast  rekindles  knightly  fire, 
And  urges  onward  valorous  deeds  to  prove, 
o3 
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With  thougbts  of  love  each  manly  heart  inspires. 
For  music,  dearest  knight's  the  soul  of  love. 

Yes,  1  will,  &c. 

And  when  reclining  on  th'  ensanguin'd  ground. 

This  world  is  dimly  fading  from  thy  sight. 
And  life  fast  ebbing  from  some  gaping  wound, 

Ere  yet  thy  soul  to  heav'n  hath  wing'd  its  flight. 
One  strain  of  soft  ethereal  music  borne 

On  the  still  breeze  thy  dying  heart  shall  move  ; 
To  her  thou  lov'st  shall  bid  thy  thoughts  retdrn. 

For  music,  dearest  knight's  the  soul  of  love. 

Yes,  I  will,  &c. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

A  Comic  Recitation,  by  T,  Hood,  Esq, 
It's  very  hard,  and  so  it  is. 

To  live  in  such  a  row. 
And  witness  this,  that  every  miss. 

But  me  has  got  a  beau  ; 
For  love  goes  calling  up  and  down. 

But  here  he  seems  to  shun, 
I'm  sure  he  has  been  ask'd  enough 

To  call  at  number  one. 

I'm  sick  of  all  the  double  knocks. 

That  come  to  number  four. 
At  number  three  1  often  see 

A  lover  at  the  door ; 
And  one  in  blue  at  number  two. 

Calls  daily  like  a  dun, 
It's  very  hard  they  come  so  near. 

And  not  at  number  one  ! 

Miss  Bell,  T  hear,  has  got  a  dear, 

Exactly  to  her  mind. 
By  sitting  at  the  window  pane, 

Without  a  bit  of  blind; 
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But  I  go  in  the  balcony, 

Wliich  she  has  never  done, 
Yet,  arts  that  thrive  at  number  five. 

Don't  take  at  number  one  ! 

'Tis  hard,  with  plenty  in  the  street, 

And  plenty  passing  by, 
There's  nice  young  men  at  number  ten, 

But  only  rather  shy  ; 
And  Mrs.  Smith  across  the  way. 

Has  got  a  grownup  son, 
But  la  !  he  hardly  seems  te  know, 

There  is  a  number  one  ! 

There's  Mr.  Wicks  at  number  nine, 

But  he's  intent  on  pelf. 
And  though  he's  pious,  will  not  love, 

His  neighbour  as  himself; 
At  number  seven  there  was  a  sale. 

The  goods  had  quite  a  run. 
And  here  I've  got  my  single  lot. 

On  hand  at  number  one  ! 

My  mother  often  sits  at  work. 

And  talks  of  props  and  stays. 
And  what  a  comfort  I  shall  he. 

In  her  declining  days  ! 
The  very  maids  about  the  house. 

Have  set  rae  down  a  nun. 
The  sweethearts  all  belong  to  them, 

That  call  at  number  one  ! 

Once  only,  when  the  flue  took  fire. 

One  Friday  afternoon. 
Young  Mr.  Long  came  kindly  in. 

And  told  me  not  to  swoon  ; 
Why  can't  he  come  again,  without 

The  Phoenix  and  the  Sun  ? 
We  cannot  always  have  a  flue 

On  fire  at  number  one  ! 
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I  am  not  old,  I  am  not  plain, 

Nor  awkward  in  my  gait, 
1  am  not  crooked  like  the  bride 

That  went  from  number  eight  ; 
T'm  sure  white  satin  made  her  look 

As  brown  as  any  bun, 
But  even  beauty  has  no  chance, 

I  think,  at  number  one  ! 

At  number  six  they  say  Miss  Rose, 

Has  slain  a  score  oF  hearts. 
And  Cupid,  for  her  sake,  has  been 

Quite  prodigal  of  darts  ; 
The  imp  they  show  with  bended  bow, 

[  wish  he  had  a  gun. 
But  if  he  had,  he'd  never  deign 

To  shoot  with  number  one  ! 

Ifs  rery  hard  !   and  so  it  is. 

To  live  in  such  a  row, — 
And  here's  a  ballad-singer  come. 

To  aggravate  my  woe  : 
O,  take  avpay  your  foolish  song. 

And  tones  enough  to  stun — 
There  is  "  nae  luck  about  the  house," 

1  know  at  number  one  ! 


THE  SUMMER  BREEZES  KLSS  THE  SKIES. 

An  Original  Song,  by  T.  Roche. 
The  summer  breezes  kiss  the  skies. 

The  rose  by  Zephyr's  prest. 
To  kiss  the  shore  the  ocean  flies. 

Love  springs  to  kiss  the  breast. 

All  nature,  love,  delights  to  kiss, — 
Then  why  should  we  decline  ? 

Ah  !  why  forego  the  balmy  bliss. 
That  lures  young  lips  to  join? 
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JOHN  THOMAS. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  by  J.  I. 

Tune — ^The  Trumpeter. 

Most  folks  are  fond  of  a  song. 

The  reason  why  music  so  pretty  is, 
And  often  you'll  find  that  among 

Some,  a  deal  of  neat  wit  there  is  ; 
John  Thomas  a  musical  wight. 

Whose  genius  it  was  of  great  promise,  t>h  ! 
To  a  singing  club  went  every  night. 

Unbeknown  to  his  wife,  INlrs.  Thomas,  oh  ! 

Fal  de  lal,  &:c. 

One  night  to  the  club  house  he  went. 

At  the  table  he'd  soon  took  his  station, 
And  the  room  with  his  voice  nearly  rent. 

But  'twas  done  for  his  friends  headacatwn ; 
His  "  Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone," 

Compassed  pretty  love's  lineation, 
'Twas  acknowledg'd  by  all  in  th^room. 

That  his  voice  was  a  perfect  baseation. 

Fal  de  lal,  &c. 

One  night  rather  fuddled  I'm  told, 

Reelinff  home  he  went  straight  down  the  Strand, 
His  internals  they  felt  rather  cold, 

That  sudden  stock  still  he  did  stand  ; 
In  his  pocket  he  found  a  great  wound, 

Big  enough  to  get  through  a  great  tater, 
And  not  a  larthing  of  money  he  found. 

To  get  him  a  drop  of  the  cratiir. 

Fal  de  lal,  &:c. 

A  female  before  neatly  dress'd, 

Was  walking,  be  wanted  society. 
And  very  soon  up  to  her  pressd. 

For  he  thought  of  no  harm  in  variety  ; 
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Kindly  gave  her  a  squeeze  of  the  hand. 
He  hiccup'd  and  slgh'd  with  attention, 

Took  her  up  a  small  court  in  the  Strand, 
'Twill  not  be  very  prudent  to  mention, 

Fal  de  lal,  &c. 

No  sooner  were  they  in  the  house. 

His  partner  uncover'd  before  him, 
Poor  John,  with  affright  saw  his  spouse 

Who  swore  she  would  certainly  score  him. 
Nasty  villain,  base  wretcb,  and  bad  man. 

And  such  names,  she  laid  on  to  him  thick,  sir, 
He  was  for  his  life  'blidg'd  to  run. 

For  she  lather'd  away  with  a  stick,  sirs. 

Fal  de  lal,  &c. 

John  Thomas  he  begg'd  for  his  life, 

Said  in  future  he'd  resist  all  temptation. 
And  pray'd  that  bis  dear  loving  wife, 

Would  consider  her  own  cityioation  ; 
John  very  soon  made  it  ail  right. 

As  a  sample  of  keeping  his  promise,  oh  ! 
In  nine  months  from  that  very  night, 

Fn  the  world  was  another  John  Thomas,  oh  ! 
Fal  de  lal,  &c. 


THAT  WEDLOCK'S  DIVINE.  j 

Hung  by  Mr.  Harleij,  in  the  Opera  of  "The  Alcaid." 

That  wedlock's  divine,  ] 

May  be  all  very  fine, 
When  a  man  has  his  happiness  handy  ; 

But  wedlock  like  mine 

Is  on  gruel  to  dine. 
Or  a  maker  of  punch  without  brandy. 
Heigho  !  heigho !   to  my  lot  that  it  ever  should  fall  || 

Like  an  addle-brain  dunce. 

Thus  to  wed  all  at  once  ; 
And  no  bride-cake,  no  honey-moon,  no  nothing  at  al 
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As  tor  me  and  my  fair, 

We  are  much  such  a  pair, 
\s  two  squinting  eyes,  or  forlorner, 

When  one,  we  suppose. 

Is  for  ogling-  the  nose, 
Vnd  one  for  a  twist  round  the  corner. 

Heigho  !   heigho,  &c. 

THE  SORROWS  OF  OLD  TIME. 

An  Original  Coyn'ic  Song,  written  by  T.  Prest, 
Air — There's  nae  luck. 

]\Iy  name's  Old  Time,  and  woe  is  me, 

I'm  broken  down  with  cares  ; 
Forsaken  1  myself  must  see, 

Though  worn  by  toil  and  years. 
New  Times  hath  quite  usurp'd  my  place, 

I  strive  to  please  in  vain. 
New  Time  each  day  my  grief  doth  trace, 
Tis  time  Time  should  complain. 
So  let  New  Times  his  power  pretend, 

Yet  still  you  muat  protest ; 
The  oldest  is  the  truest  friend, 
So  Old  Time  is  the  best. 

Once  I  held  despotic  sway, 

But  I  myself  disgrac'd, 
1  fell  in  love — ah,  luckless  day  ! 

And  married  sly  Miss  Taste  ; 
Unto  New  Time  my  wife  gave  birth, 

The  world  did  at  me  scotV, 
I  lost  my  power  upon  the  earth. 

New  Time  soon  kick'd  me  off. 

But  let,  &c. 

When  I  held  sway,  sweet  London  town 

By  fields  was  well  surrounded, 
To  take  the  air  then  evry  clown, 

Walk'd  wliere  the  hares  abounded  ; 
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But  new  Times,  now  hath  shewn  such  airs, 
'Mongst  fields  he's  made  sad  slaughter. 

He's  turn'd  them  into  streets  and  squares. 
My  woods  to  bricks  and  mortar. 

But  let,  &c. 

And  then  such  buildings  fine  had  I, 

And  people  too  approved  all ; 
But  New  Time  fill'd  with  jealousy, 

Alas  !  he  hath  removed  all ; 
My  Post-office  hath  changed  his  post. 

My  Exchange  exchanged  his  place,  too. 
My  good  Old  Strand  quite  gone  or  'most. 

No  King's  Mews  can  I  trace,  too. 

But  let,  &c. 

My  Carlton-house  had  disappear'd, 
Before  New  Time's  new  planners  ; 

Where't  stood  a  road  or  hole  they've  clear 'd, 
'Tis  a  hole  in  the  parV s  manners  ; 

Westminster-abbey,  too,  which  used 

^  To  loolc  so  black  with  age. 

To  wash  his  face  New  Times  hath  chused, 
Which  puts  me  in  a  rage. 

So  let,  &c. 

St.  Pauls,  ray  friend,  they've  let  remain. 

For  he  is  staunch  and  steady, 
He  sighs  at  all  he  sees  in  "*ain. 

To  walk  away  he's  ready ; 
My  Monument  they  would  destroy. 

But  ev'ry  soul  him  dreads, 
He  swears,  and  I  commend  the  boy. 

He'd  fall,  and  break  their  heads. 

So  let,  &c. 

My  old  Fleet-market  they've  disturbed. 

At  least  the  truth  I'll  say, 
By  them  he  would  not  quite  be  curb'd. 

So  he  walk'd  o'er  the  way  ; 
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New  Time  my  watchmen  has  discliarg'd. 

His  tolly  doth  encrease. 
The  parish  taxes  he's  enlarged, 

By  forming  the  police. 

But  let,  &c. 

My  stages  they  have  sent  to  pot. 

Amongst  their  foolish  plans; 
They  drive  up  the  road  I  wot. 

In  things  like  caravans; 
And  coaches  soon  they'll  have  of  steana, 

Bnt  in  that  they'll  be  forgiven  ; 
For  'tis  a  very  famous  scheme^ 

To  blow  us  all  to  heaven. 

So  let,  &c. 

But  I  must  go,  for  ev'ry  one 

Upon  Old  Time  is  smiling, 
New  Time,  my  sen,  hath  me  undone, 

And  Mother  Taste's  reviling  ; 
Old  Time  will  go,  but  smile  he  can, 

At  one  delightful  whim. 
There  is  a  time  when  ev'ry  man, 

Must  yield  to  death  and  him. 

So  let,  &c. 

ENCORE  VERSES. 

At  your  command  I  come  once  more, 

Of  joy  I'm  not  bereft, 
I  plainly  see  by  this  encore, 

Old  Time  hath  some  friends  left ; 
I've  got  a  few  more  words  to  say, 

More  woes  I've  to  recite  ; 
1  hope  you'll  own  when  you  go  away. 

Time's  been  well  spent  to  night. 

So  let,  he. 

My  Swalloiv-street  is  swalloiv'd  up, 
My  Strand's  his  ways  expanding, 
p 
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Mj  Bethnal-green  is  built  a-top. 

This  New  Time's  a  hand  in  ; 
My  Parks  besides  have  changed  iheiv  gaits,  (^nfcs) 

My  roads  have  changed  their  ways,  too. 
And  what  indeed  my  grief  creates, 

Achilles  shocks  the  gaze,  too. 

But  let,  &c. 

My  London-bridge  who  held  his  head, 

Ah!   e'en  Bihove  the  peers,  {piem) 
Must  now  to  plebians  yield,  'tis  said. 

And  piecemeal  fa^l  in  years  ; 
And  e'en  Old  Thames,  my  dashing  friend, 

Of  traffic  they  would  plunder  him. 
They  tried,  but  their  schemes  found  an  end. 

To  dig  a  tunnel  under  him. 

So  let,  he. 

And  now  once  more  I  will  depart. 

For  fear  that  T  should  tire, 
If  to  Old  Time  you  smiles  impart, 

It's  all  he  can  desir^  ; 
Ah  I  could  I  once  more  gain  my  throne. 

To  say  it  1  am  bold, 
You'd  scorn  New  Time  and  quickly  own. 

There's  no  times  like  the  old. 

So  let,  &c. 


LET'S  BE  JOVEAL. 

Let's  be  jovial,  fill  our  glasses. 
Madness  'tis  for  us  to  think. 

How  the  world  is  ruled  by  asses. 
And  the  wise  are  sway'd  by  chink. 

Then  never  let  vain  care  oppress  us. 
Riches  are  to  them  a  snare; 

We're  every  one  as  rich  as  Croesus, 
While  the  bottle  drowns  our  car&. 
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Wine  will  make  us  red  as  roses. 

And  our  sorrows  quite  torget  ; 
Come  let's  fuddle  all  our  noses. 

Drink  ourselves  quite  out  of  debt. 

When  grim  death  comes  looking  for  us, 

We  are  roving  o'er  our  bowls  ; 
Bacchus,  joining  in  the  chorus. 

Death,  begone  I  here's  nought  but  souls. 

God-like  Bacchus  thus  commanding. 
Trembling  Death  away  shall  tly, 

Ever  after,  understanding 

Drinking  souls  can  never  die. 


MARRIED  VERSUS  SINGLE, 

■  In  OrJii'uuil  ('oniic  Duet,  tvritten  by  T.  Brushfielii,  ami 
suna  by  him  and  S.  f- .  Gregory,  at  the  Society  of  Ajii^hts 
if  Trafalgar,  and  various  convivial  meetings. 

Tune— Jocky  said  to  Jenny. 

/.     Oh  !   who  would  a  bachelor  be. 

Or  miss  a  good  chance  to  be  wed. 
And  get  from  the  drudgery  free, 
Of  cooking  and  making  his  bed? 
S.       Why,  every  sensible  man, 

Would  rather  far  cook  his  own  way, 
And  make  his  own  bed  his  own  plan. 

Than  have  a  tormentor  to  pay. 
Then  be  single, 
'/.  Be  married  and  blest. 

S.      Be  single  and  jolly  like  me, 
.17.     Be  married  ! 

•S".  And  lose  half  your  rest ! 

V.    Be  married ! 
S.  Be  single  and  free  I 

M.     A  married  man's  comforts  I  know. 

The  sweets  of  a  wedded  life  share, 
p-i 
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S.      Then,  what  a  good  wife  is  like. — show  ; 

Your  sweets  let  us  know  what  they  are  : 
M.     Like  a  balsam  that  sooths  half  your  woes, 

And  sticks  to  you  close,  is  a  wife. 
S.      Or  rather  more  like,  I  suppose, 

A  perpetual  blister  for  life. 

Then  be  single,  &c, 

M.    A  wife's  like  an  adamant  rock, 

And  e'er  to  be  found  in  her  place. 
Or  like  a  good  parish  church  clock, 
Where  regular  times  you  may  truce. 
S.      That  may  be,  for  inanimate  stone. 
No  feeling  can  have  it  is  clear, 
And  a  parish  church  clock,  you  will  own, 
Speaks  so  loud  the  whole  parish  may  hear. 
So  be  single,  &c. 

M.    A  good  wife  you'll  find  like  a  snail, 

S.  (You  may  as  well  say  like  a  mouse — ) 

M.     Who  ne'er  will  let  gossips  prevail 

On  her  to  desert  her  own  house. 
S       Like  a  snail,  why  then  truly,  good  lack  ! 
Poor  creature,  wherever  she  goes. 
She  carries  with  her  on  her  back, 
Her  furniture,  lodging,  and  clothes. 

So  be  single,  &,c, 

M.    A  good  wife  is  like — 
S.  ^  Is  like,  what? 

A  cackling  old  hen,  or  a  pig. 
Or  Tom  cat  whose  rage  boiling  hot. 
Sets  up  back  and  tail  to  look  big. 
M.    Like  an  echo  she  is — that  sweet  sound. 
Whose  utterance  never  is  heard. 
Save,  when  first  spoke  to — 
S.  Yes,  then  found 

Determined  to  have  the  last  word. 

/  Then  be  single,  &c. 
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\f.     I'll  answer  your  questions  no  more. 

So  guess  what  she's  like  if  you  can. 
.S'.       I  hope  I've  not  made  you  feel  sore, 
M.         I'm  sure  you're  an  obstinate  man, 

I  almost  could  call  you  a  sappy. 
S.  Nay,  call  lue  not  out  of  my  name, 

1  sincerely  wish  single  folks  happy. 
And  married  folks — 
M.  What? 

S.  Why  the  same. 

Torjether.   Then  single  or  married,  be  blest, 
Be  merry,  be  jovial  and  free, 
May  happiness  dwell  in  each  breast, 
In  this  wish  we  both  do  asree. 


DUET. 

Sung  b>j  Madame  Vestris  and  Miss  Patau,  in  the  Oj>era  oj 
"  The  Alcaid." 

Oh  !   happv;  happy,  happy  lovers  ! 
Happy  youth,  and  happy  maid. 
When  trembliogly  each  heart  discovers. 
All  its  love  by  love  repaid, 
r  Grateful  bosoms  beat. 

Raptured  glances  meet, 
In  a  gentle  sigh, 
All  our  sorrows  die — 
Oh  !  happy,  happy,  happy  lovers  ! 
Happy  youth,  and  happy  maid  ! 

Hope's  dreams  delighting, 
Past  pangs  requiting. 
Thoughts  full  of  heaven,  confiding  and  free  ; 
No  void  left  aching, 
Tender  hearts  breaking — 
When  will  that  day  come  for  you  and  me  ! 
Oh  !  happy,  &c. 
p  3 
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GREENWICH  FAIR. 

(Beuler.) 
7une— Drops  of  Brandy. 

Pray,  come  along  dow,  Mrs.  Gay, 
My  SOD,  and  my  wife,  and  my  daughter, 

We  all  are  determin'd  to-day, 
To  go  down  to  Greenwich  bj  water. 

Come,  Polly,  now  step  in  the  boat, 
And,  Jacky,  don't  shake  it  to  fright  her; 

Gay,  hold  up  the  tail  of  your  coat. 
And,  Boaty, — steer  clear  of  that  lighter. 

There's  a  steam-boat,  my  dear,  now. 
There's  a  swift  going  wherry,  O  ! 

Gongs  and  trumpets  I  hear,  now, 
Hey  for  Greenwich  so  merry  O  ! 

Spoken.]  Jacky,  you  rogue,  sit  still,  and  don't 
wriggle  the  boat  so. — Polly,  keep  your  hands  out  of 
the  water,  this  is  not  a  washing  tub.  T  hope,  Mr. 
Vaterman,  there's  no  vater  running  inside  your  boat. 
No,  ma'am,  but  plenty  running  outside.  La,  papa, 
■what's  that  there  great  house  ?  That's  the  Twower 
of  Lundun,  where  they  keeps  the  lions — prisoners 
for 'igh  treason  ;  the  Spanish  Harmaidher ;  Queen 
Anne's  pocket-pistol,  and  bombs.  That's  the  Lunnun 
dock  ;  there's  the  Injia  docks ;  and  here's  Greenidge. 
Mind,  Polly,  how  you  step  out  the  boat.  There,  1  do 
declare,  that  Jack  has  push'd  me  up  to  my  knees  in 
mud  !  He,  he  !  look  at  Polly, — she's  got  a  pair  of 
HessxdiXi  boots  I  Here's  the  fair.  1  say,  you  fellow 
in  the  vig,  vhy  don't  you  stand  a  vone  side,  sir,  that 
my  vife  may  see,  sir,  she  rants  to  see,  sir,  as  veil  as 
you,  sir.  If  your  wife  wants  to  see,  sir,  she's  wel- 
come to  see,  sir,  but  if  you  want  to  see,  sir,  curse 
me,  if  you  shall  see,  sir.  You  might  be  a  little 
politer,  sir.  Polito's,  sir,  this  is  Polito's;  it's  the 
wonderfullest   connection  of   wild   men,   blrd.s,   and 
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beastesses  ever  exhibited.  Oh,  pa,  I  wish  you'd 
speak  to  these  gentlemen,  they  are  squeezing  me  so  ! 
Ar'n't  you  ashamed  to  squeeze  such  a  child  as  that? 
There,  they've  torn  my  frock  all  the  way  down  to  the 
bottom  !  No,  my  dear,  it's  only  the  rattles.  Then 
J  wish  they  had  the  rattles  in  their  throats,  {  don't 
like  such  foul  play,  it's  not  fair.  Phoo  !  fair  is  foul, 
and  foul  is  fair — in  fair  time,  singing — 

Rum  to  oddity,  oddity  ! 
Rum  to  oddity,  I  know  ; 

Greenwich  fair's  the  place, 
To  spend  your  ready  rhino  ! 

Now  we  are  in  famed  Greenwich  fair, 
A  fig  for  all  churlish  old  grumblers  ; 

There  go  the  swings  in  the  air. 
And  there  go  the  monkeys  and  tumblers. 

Now  let  us  go  see  the  wild  beast. 
And  Punch  who  comes  from  High  Jarmany ; 

Jugglers  who  come  from  the  east. 
And  there,  the  pigs  full  of  harmony. 

Then  we'll  go  up  in  that  show,  where 
We'll  see  plenty  for  money  O  ; 

Blachy  rides  well  on  you  know  there. 
His  fine  \\\y-tvhite  poney  O. 

Spoken.]  Hoah  !  Dan,  hoah  !  look  at  that  man 
how  he  be  stuflBng  in  the  black-pudding !  Noah, 
Giles,  noah,  he  be  eating  fire,  a  link,  boy,  a  link. 
Whoat !  eating  a  linh-boy  ? — my  gum  ! — Well  if  he 
be  doing  that  outside,  what  must  he  do  in? — Let's 
see  that,  lad.  I  ?hall  go  see  the  gigantic  child. 
We've  got  2i  gigantick  child,  here,  ma'am  ; — ^just  ar- 
rived from  Terra  incognita,  jumping  alive; — look  at 
his  curly  black  hair,  ma'am.  Aye,  f  should  like  a 
front  made  of  such  hair.  Well,  it's  a  curious  ani- 
malcule !  Ves,  ma'am,  walk  up  here,  and  see  the 
wonderful,  curious,  and  truly   astonishing  non-des- 
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cript,  uoble  and  tremendous  she,  female  lioness, 
tlial'll  let  you  put  your  head  in  her  mouth,  but  she 
wont  let  you  take  it  out  again. 

Rum  to  oddity,  &c. 

Come,  Gay,  for  a  snuff-box  let's  throw, 
While  Poll  and  Jack  ride  in  a  round-about ; 

Then  into  the  park  we  will  go, 
And  there  with  the  folks  we  will  bound  about. 

Let  us  now  go  up  the  hill. 
You,  Polly,  run  down  with  your  brother; 

And  T,  as  I  cannot  stand  still, 
Will  take  a  run  down  with  your  mother. 

Look  at  the  girls  how  they  run  it — 
There  goes  one  down  with  her  lover,  O  ; 

There  goes  the  young  lady's  bonnet — 
And  there  they  go  head  and  heels  over;  O. 

Spoken.]  Oh,  oh,  O  1  Look  at  that  lady  how  she 
goes  it,  my  vig !  Hush!  she's  only  showing  her 
agility.  Agility  ?  I  think  she  is  showing  her  rolling- 
pins.  I  say,  Joe,  will  you  have  a  roll  down,  now  ? 
No,  1  had  a  roll  for  breakfast — T  shall  go  and  have 
a  swing.  Oh,  hang  swinging  here  !  Hush  !  better 
swing  here  than  at  Newgate.  What  do  you  mean  ? 
1  beg  you'll  not  alter  my  meaning.  Here,  who'll 
have  a  ride  in  the  Royal  Highflyer,  the  highest  going 
swing  in  the  fair.  Is  it,  indeed,  sir?  then  I  will. — 
Is  it  quite  safe  ?  Yes,  ma'am  ;  get  in.  Well  tell 
me  how  to  manage  it.  Yes,  ma'am, — stretch  out 
your  toddlers  against  that  little  board,  lean  back, 
and  lay  hold  of  that  there  rope.  Yes,  here,  I  am. 
Then,  there  you  go.  Ho,  ho  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  he,  he,  he  ! 
oh,  oh ! — stop  it,  I  feel  so  queer  ! — O  stop  it,  1  feel 
so  ill ! — oh  stop  it.  I'd  thank  you,  ma'am,  to  put 
your  head  outside  the  swing.  You  shall  never  get 
my  head  inside  your  swing  again.  Holloh  !  Gay, 
see  what's  written  up  here — "  Fine  melting  oysters, 
pickled  salmon,  and  other  sivealmeats.    N.B.  Genteel 
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dancing  daring  the  fair.  Admittance,  sixpence.  No 
smoking  allowed  in  the  ball-roomj  nor  no  lady  or 
gentleman  can  possibly  be  admitted  witliout  shoe» 
and  stockings  on." — That  will  just  suit  me  and  Polly, 
we've  got  boots  on.  Now,  sir,  you'll  lead  off  the  first 
dance,  sir,  with  that  lady  with  the  wooden  ley.  Pray, 
ma'am,  what  tone  would  you  like  ^  Why,  sir,  h  may 
be  a  female  weakness,  but  1  am  particularly  partial 
to  drops  of  brandy.  Bravo,  you're  like  ray  wife; 
she  says  it's  a  tune  of  spirit,  and  is  sure  to  go  down 
well,  singing —  Rum  to  oddity,  oddity,  S^c. 

ENCORE   DIALOCUE. 

(Imitation  trumpet.)  Tan,  ran,  ran. — Here,  here, 
come  here,  my  pretty  little  maidens  and  gentleujans, 
to  see  ray  vonderful  raree  show,  all  a-moving  as 
natural  as  de  life. — Don't  breathe  upon  de  glass, 
little  boy,  or  you  vill  spoil  depocws  of  it.  Dere,  de 
first  ting  you  shall  be  a-viliing  to  see,  shall  be  a  grand 
and  expensive  external  view  of  de  inside  of  VFglise 
de  Nntra  Dame  a  Paris,  vhich  in  England  shall 
signify,  de  palace  for  de  varship  of  d'holy  vairgin. — 
Dere  in  de  pulpit  you  shall  see  de  grand  vicaire  a- 
preaching  ;  dere  on  de  left,  you  shall  see  de  boys 
a-singing ;  dere  on  de  right,  you  shall  see  von  grand 
personage,  vith  vone  great  noble  head  and  von  great 
noble  goutv  toe,  vhich  is  de  grand  monarch  of  all  of 
France,  and  of  all  de  vorld  besides,  Louis  de  Eighteen 
teeth  ;  de  next  ting  you  shall  be  a-villing  to  see,  shall 
be  a  landscape  view  of  de  streets  of  Dover,  vith  all 
de  sheeps  a-lying  in  de  Downs:  down  dere  you  shall 
.see  vone  French-a-mau  vith  vone  cock-a-jacket,  svim- 
ming  all  across  through  de  vater  to  England  ;  dere, 
in  de  air,  you  shall  see  another  French-a-man  in  a 
balloon,  flying  all  across  through  de  air  to  England  ; 
vhich  vill  show,  dat  a  Freoch-a-man  can  come  over  to 
England  vhen  and  vhere  he  shall  be  a-villing  to  like. 
O,  no,  monsieur,  that's  all —     Rum  to  oddity.  &c. 
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COMMON  ,SENSE  AND  GENIUS. 

(T.  Moore.) 

While  I  touch  the  string. 

Wreathe  my  bow  with  laurel ; 
For  the  tale  I  sing 

Bears,  for  once,  a  moral  -. 
Common  Sense,  one  night, 

Though  not  used  to  gambols, 
Went  out  by  moonlight, 

With  Genius,  on  his  rambles. 

Common  Sense  went  on. 

Many  wise  things  saying  ; 
But  a  light  that  shone 

Soon  set  Genius  straying. 
One  his  eye  ne'er  raised 

From  the  path  before  him  ; 
The  other  idly  gazed 

On  each  bright  cloud  o'er  him. 

But  they  came  at  last 

To  a  shady  river; 
Common  Sense  soon  past 

Safe,  as  he  doth  ever  ; 
But  the  boy,  whose  look 

Was  in  heaven  that  minute, 
Never  saw  the  brook. 

But  tumbled  headlong  in  it. 

How  the  wise  one  smiled, 

When  safe  o'er  the  torrent. 
At  that  youth  so  wild. 

Dripping  from  the  current: 
Sense  went  home  to  bed. 

Genius,  left  to  shiver 
On  the  bank,  'tis  said. 

Died  of  that  cold  river. 
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ADIEU,  MY  SCOLDING  WIFE,  ADIEU. 

An  Original  Parody  on  "  Adieu,  my  native  land,  adieu,'* 
by  W.  H.  Payne. 

Adieu,  my  scolding  wife,  adieu, 

I  soon  sball  be  free  from  your  rails, 
I  hope  I  never  more  may  view. 

Your  kitchen  door,  your  scouring  pails  ; 
Y'our  raving  tongue  can  harm  no  more. 

Far  from  a  shrew-like  wife  I  roam, 
I  soon  shall  dwell  on  yonder  shore. 

And  gladly  leave  a  restless  home. 
Adieu,  my  scolding  wife,  adieu  ! 

^        Farewell,  ye  young  ones,  none  can  tell 
How  glad  my  heart  within  me  lies  ; 
I'll  ring  no  more  the  tap-room  bell, 

No  more  the  cali'd-for  waiter  flies. 
Though  ne'er  again  such  sounds  I  hear, 

To  far  more  pleasing  scenes  I  flee. 
And  think  not,  Polly  Fell,  that  e'er 
1  wish  again  to  come  to  thee. 

Adieu,  my  scolding  wife,  adieu ! 


THE  SAILOR'S  LIFE  AT  SEA. 

When  the  anchor  is  weigh'd,  and  the  ships  unmoor'd, 

And  landmen  lag  behind,  sir. 
The  sailor  joyful  skips  on  board, 
And  swearing,  prays  for  wind,  sir. 

Towing  here, 

Yeoing  there  ; 

Steadily,  readily, 

Cherrily,  merrily, 
Still  from  care  and  thinking  free 
Is  a  sailor's  life  at  sea. 
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VN'lien  we  s;iil  witli  fresh'ning  breeze. 

Anil  landmen  all  grow  sick,  sir, 
The  sailor  lolls  with  his  mind  at  ease, 
Aud  the  song^  and  the  can  go  quick,  sir: 
Laughing  here, 
Quaffing  theie :      * 

Steadily,  readily,  &c. 

When  the  wind  at  night  whistles  o'er  the  deep, 

And  sings  to  landmen  dreary. 
The  sailor  fearless  goes  to  sleep. 
Or  takes  his  watch  most  cheery  : 
Boozing  here, 
Snoozing  there  ; 

Steadily,  readily,  &c. 

When  the  sky  grows  black,  and  the  wind  blows  hard. 

And  landmen  skulk  below,  sir. 
Jack  mounts  up  to  the  top-sail  yard, 
Aud  turns  his  quid  as  he  goes,  sir; 
Hawling  here. 
Bawling  there  ; 

Steadily,  readily,  &c. 

When  the  foaming  waves  run  mountains  high, 

And  landmen  cry,  all's  gone,  sir, 
The  sailor  hangs  'twixt  sea  and  sky. 
And  jokes  with  Davy  Jones,  sir: 
Dashing  here, 
Splashing  there. 

Steadily,  readily,  &c. 

When  the  ship,  d'ye  see,  becomes  a  wreck. 

And  landmen  hoist  the  boat,  sir. 
The  sailor  scorns  to  quit  the  deck. 
While  a  single  plank's  afloat,  sir; 
Swearing  here. 
Tearing  there  ; 

Steadily,  readily,  &c. 
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When,  lord!   how  he  shiver'd  and  stared, 
V4'heu  a  man  ran  in  smoking  hot.'' 


THE  HAPPIEST  DAY  OF  MY  LIFE. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  by  F.  T.  F. 

Turu:—\  never  sayg  nothine  to  nobody. 

T'll  sinw-  you  a  comical  song, 

For  it's  certainly,  yoa  may  depend, 
I  will  not  detain  you  long, 

«So  I  prithee  a  patient  ear  lend ; 
It's  all  about  one  JVIister  Lee, 

Who  was  on  the  look  out  for  a  wife, 
And  vow'd,  his  next  birth-day  should  be 

The  happiest  day  of  his  life. 

Ri  tol,  Stc. 

He  courted  one  Miss  Folly  Watt, 

And  with  smiles  and  sio:hs  he  did  woo  her. 
He  swore  lots  of  money  he'd  got, 

Plenty  of  which  hed  give  to  her, 
"  If  you  will  for  a  husband  uie  take, 

I'll  suielv  have  thee  for  a  wife. 


23. 
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For  I  am  determiu'd  to  make 
It  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 

Ri  tol,  &c. 

After  a  great  deal  of  blushing,  Miss  Watt 

Consented  his  bride  to  become, 
Mr.  Lee  then  the  license  he  got. 

On  purpose  to  make  them  both  one  ; 
Says  he  to  xMiss  Watt,  "  my  dear  maid, 

On  Tuesday  HI  make  thee  ray  wife, 
It's  my  birth-day,  and  so  shall  be  made 

The  happiest  day  of  my  life. 

Ri  tol,  &c. 

The  dresses  were  wrder'd  and  made, 

.^nd  sent  home  on  the  Monday  night, 
Mr.  Lee  all  uight  awake  laid, 

So  anxious  to  see  morning's  light ; 
Quite  early  he  got  up  and  drest 

Himself,  to  receive  his  new  wife, 
Says  he.  *'  I'll  make  this,  I'm  blest, 

The  happiest  day  of  my  life." 

Ri  tol,  &c. 

At  ten  o'clock  all  was  prepared. 

And  waiting  was  he  for  Miss  Watt, 
When,  lord!  how  he  shiver'd  and  stared, 

When  a  man  ran  in  smoking  hot; 
Says  he  "  Mister  Lee,  (oat  of  breath) 

A  misfortune's  befel  your  poor  wife." 
"  Poa  your  soul  ?"  says  Lee,  (pale  as  death,) 

On  the  happiest  day  of  my  life. 

Ri  tt.1,  &c. 

"  Rut  tell  me  !"'  the  man  »ays,  "  I  will, 
Miss  Watt  this  morning,  you  know. 

Took  of  rum  rather  more  than  a  gill. 
Which  caused  her  to  reel  to  and  fro, 

Till  out  of  the  window  fell  she, 

Sn  kill'd  i.<j  IMiss  Watt,  your  poor  wife. 
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So  "tis  plain,  this  is  not  In  be 
Tbe  happiest  day  of  vour  life.'' 

Ri  tol.  &^c. 

"I  know  it,  I^now  it,"  cries  Lee, 

"Miss  Watt  1  can  never  survive, 
And  with  her  to  die  is  my  pride. 

So  into  the  river  I'll  dive;" 
Then  away  to  the  river  flew  he, 

To  follow  .Miss  Watt,  his  poor  wife, 
So  drown'd  was  poor  Mister  Lee, 

On  the  happiest  day  of  his  life. 

Ri  tol,  &c. 

Then  a  caution,  pray  take,  each  dear  frlen*!. 

From  the  death  of  poor  Lee  aud  his  wile. 
Yoa  cannot  tell  how  the  day'll  end. 

So  very  uncertain  is  lile  ; 
And  ne'er  be  by  this  led  astray. 

That  just  as  your  ^oing  to  wile. 
With  her  to  die  en  the  wedding  day. 

Is  the  happiest  day  of  vour  life. 

Ri  tol.  icc. 


OH!  TELL  ME  HOW  TO  WOO. 

(Marquis  of  Montrose,  1640.; 

If  doughty  deeds  my  ladye  please. 

Right  soone  I'll  mount  my  steed. 
And  strung  his  arm,  and  fast  his  seat, 

That  bears  frae  me  the  meed  : 
I'll  wear  thy  colours  in  my  cap, 

Thy  picture  next  iny  heart  : 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eyes 

Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart : 
Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  lote. 

For  thy  dear  sake  no  care  111  takt . 
Altliousrh  another  trow  me. 
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If  gay  attire  thy  fancy  please, 

rlldeck  thee  in  array, 
I'll  tend  thy  charaber-door  all  night, 

Antl  squire  thee  all  the  day  ! 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  w^n  thine  ear, 

These  sounds  I'll  strive  to  catch; 
Thy  voice  I'll  steal  to  woo  thysell. 

That  voice  which  none  can  match. 

Then  tell  me,  &,c. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

I  never  broke  a  vow  ; 
No  maiden  lays  her  skalth  on  me, — 

I  never  loved  but  you  I 
For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring, 

For  you  1  wear  the  blue, 
For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing — 

Oh  !   tell  ine  how  to  woo,  &c. 


THE  HAY-MAKER  AND  THE   STAY-MAKER. 

(T.  Hudson.) 
Tune— Mr.  O'Gallaghar. 

In  a  snug  little  village,  far  off  from  all  riot, 

A  stay-making  maid  pass'd  her  hours  in  quiet; 

In  dress  and  demeanour  the  folks  thought  her 
haughty. 

Her  heart  it  was  soft,  although  hard  upon  forty. 

She  own'd  that  she  loved  much  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, 

The  villagers  call'd  her  old  maid  and  man-hater ; 

Hut  since  contradicted,  for  this  said  fair  Stay-maker 

Fell  deep  in  love  with  a  tall  Irish  Hay -maker. 

One  day  she  walk'd  over  the  fields  and  felt  yawny, 
And    saw    the   Hay-maker   with  limbs   strong   and 
brawny; 
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Sbe  pitied  his  labouis,  his  toil,  and  ttirmnilmjr, 

His  face  look'd  just  like  a  lar^p  he«;t'-st»fak  a  bruiiiag 
Coinpkxion  betwixt  a  deep  red  and  a  copper. 
Every  limb  that  he  had  was  a  wopper; 
The  little  god  Cupid  so  bother'd  this  Stay-raaker, 
She  sigh'd  oat  her  heart  to  this  tall  Iriah  Hay -maker. 

As  Cupid  had  struck  this  fair  maid  such  a  pj>dger. 
She  was  not  contented  till  he  was  her  lodger; 
He  paid  her  as  much  as  he  well  could  alFord  her. 
And  then  became  nf>t  only  lodger  but  boarder. 
She  polish'd  him  up,  and  made  him  genteelly. 
She  found  him  some  meat  to  his  pratees  so  mealy  ; 
One  only  hope  had  this  languishing  Stay-maker, — 
That  she  might  be  married  to  this  Irish  Hay-maker 

The  hay-making  over,  the  Hay-maker  started, 
Leaving  the  Stay-maker  nigh  broken-hearted  ; 
She  sighing  and  sobbing  to  find  herself  sli^hieil, 
Her  favors  so  lavish  by  blarney  requited. 
The-  villagers  laugh" d  when  they  saw  her  sad  face  <nil, 
Because  she  obliged  was  to  let  her  stavlace  out  : 
For  in  a  few  mouths  this  fair  unlucky  Stay-maker 
Got  in  the  straw  through  this  tall  Irish  //.^^-maker. 


AN  ANSWER  TO   -MRS.  G. 

Air — The  red  red   rose. 

My  wife  I  am  ashamed  of  quite, 

As  1  will  shortly  tell ; 
Her  tongue  it  goes  with  all  its  might, 

Just  like  a  dustman's  bell. 
Others  I  know  are  base  and  bad. 

But  this  'twixt  you  and  me, 
I  own  I  should  be  very  glad, 

To  part  with  Mrs.  G. 

Lawrence  paints  fair  forms  divine. 
With  eyes  both  black  aud  blue  ; 
q3 
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And  !MrH.  (J.  olt  painted  mine. 

Believe  rae  it  is  true. 
For  one  whole  week  I  did  not  work. 

Because  1  could  not  see; 
She  OSes  me  like  any  Turk, 

Does  cruel  Mrs.  G. 

I  sometimes  have  made  up  my  mind, 

To  run  away  to  sea ; 
And  olt-times  have  been  much  inclined. 

To  hanj^  me  to  a  tree ; 
Or  drink  myself  into  ray  grave. 

Then  I  should  quiet  be, 
I  then  no  more  shouM  be  a  slave. 

To  cruel  Mrs.  G. 

Now  if  old  Nick  a  wife  has  got, 

O  happy  may  he  be, 
It  never  can  fall  to  his  lot. 

To  be  so  plagued  as  me  ; 
But  should  he  want  to  go  astray 

Why,  he  may  cuckold  me, 
And  if  he  ever  comes  this  way, 

I'll  give  him  Mrs.  G. 


MEET  ME  AT  DAYLIGHT. 

Ah    Original  Parody  on  "  Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone," 
sung  by  A.  W.  Humphreys. 

Meet  me  at  daylight,  dear  Rose, 
^  In  that  court  near  the  George  and  Blue  Boar; 
I'll  put  on  ray  best  Sunday  clothes. 
And  then  we  will  go  to  the  Nore. 
You  know  I  have  got  master's  leave. 

To-morrow  I'm  bent  for  a  spree ; 
'Twill  put  an  end  to  all  your  grief, 
You  know  there's  no  gammon  in  me. 

Then  meet  me,  5tc, 
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Otit  all  niglit  niav  do  for  tli«-  swpIIh, 

To  floor  Charlies  and  (he  Unips  hreukiiig. 
And  sharps  catchlng//rt/i-  at  the  lielLs, 

But  I  prefer  six  o'clock  wakini;. 
But  mind,  dearest  Rose,  be  there  soon. 

You'd  better  go  houie  now  and  sleep; 
I  will  my  mouth  .l<]oHan  tune, 

Then  home  to  my  cauopy  creep. 

iSo  meet  me,  J».l. 


SPAIN,    AWAKED     FROM     SLWKRY.S 
TRANCE. 

Air — Scot'*  wha  hne. 

Spain,  awaked  from  slavery's  trance. 
Spain,  who  spurn'd  the  yoke  of  France, 
Saw  Napoleon '.s  hordes  advance, 

Flush'd  with  victory  ; 
Spain  in  native  valour  strong, 
Backward  drove  the  invading  throng. 
Bold  her  sons,  and  this  their  song; 

Death  or  victory  ! 

Proud  Iberia,  gallant  land.. 

Rear'd  the  pile  by  freedom  planiiM, 

Fired  the  torch  of  freedom  fann'd, 

Scoru'd  to  bend  her  knee  I 
Urged  by  foreign  despots,  Gaul 
Flies  to  arms,  and  venturing  all, 
Forced  to  fight,  but  fights  to  fall. 

Leagued  'gainst  liberty  ! 
Shall  (forbid  it  heaven  !)  the  men 
Who,  from  mountain,  rock  and  gU^n. 
Baffled  France,  as  France  was  then. 

Now  defeated  be  ! 
Shall  they  break  thier  patriot's  vow. 
Who  master'd  strength  to  weakness  bow. 
Yield  to  France,  as  France  Is  now  ! 

No,  they  shall  be  fre«  ! 
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Biil«»ns  !   you  whose  patriot  traia, 
Ort  lias  spurn'd  oiipression's  reign, 
Vnu  wliose  hearts  beat  lor  Spain. 

Fledge  one  cup  with  me  ! 
Soon  may  Spain,  in  justice  strong, 
Backward  drive  the  invader's  throng 
iJold  her  sons,  and  this  their  song  : 

Death  or  Liberty  ! 


.<^r«^r^^r 


THE  LADIES. 

(Moncriefi'.) 

.y««^  1)1/  Mr.  Uarley,  at  Drnry  Lane  Theatre. 

jjir— Oh  cruel. 

Of  good  queen  Bessy's  golden   days  our  historieti 

still  ring, 
Her  reign  was  never  yet  surpass'd  by  that  of  any  king. 
And  should  our  maidens  follow  her   examples  you'd 

see  then, 
That  the  Ladies  would  do  all  things   much  better 

than  the  men.  Tooral,  looral,  &c. 

Prime  ministers   they'd  aptly   make  each   husband 

will  allow, 
When  petticoats  have  government  we  all  of  us  must 

bow. 
As   rulers,  time  still    proves  the   fair   possess    the 

greatest  skill. 
For  say  or  do  whate'er   we  will    the   Ladies  rule  us 

still.  Tooral,  looral,  &6C. 

That  well  the  Ladies  could  our  armies  lead  we  all 

can  see, 
f-'or  lell  me  who  like   woman  can  command  the  in- 

fanlry. 
Let  her  but  as  white  sergeant  act,  to  fight  who  could 

defer. 
There's  not  a  man  of  us  who  wouldn't  live  and  die 

lor  her.  Tooral  looral,  &c. 
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That  greatly  sLe'd  the  pulj)it  grace  is  i  U.ar  ak  is  thr 

day. 
For  who'd  not  soar  to   virtue   when   an   angel  lead* 

the  way; 
And  that  the  woolsack  she'd  adorn   I've  said  and  say 

again. 
For  after  all  the  ladles  are  best  judges  of  us  men. 

Tooral  looral,  \c. 

That  they   are  best   of  Counsellors,  is  clear   to  old 

and  young, 
For  how  can  woman  fail  when  she  has  got  to  use  hrr 

tongue  ; 
And  that  they'd  best  of  Doctors  prove,  is  equally  as 

sure, 
For  where's  the  ill  in  life  I  ask,  a  Lady  cannot  cure. 

Toorai  looral,  ^c. 

As  Vintners  and  Distillers  who  can  doubt  the  f^adies, 

merits, 
For  who  so  like   the  Ladies   still   can   put  a   m;in   in 

spirits  ; 
That  good  Upholsterers  they'd  be,  111  prove  too  in 

a  minute, 
For  no  liouse  cai  be  furnish'd  if  there's  not   a  lady 

ia  it.  Tooral  looral,  N;c. 

As    Tailors  to  their  merits  every  tailor  still   must 

bow. 
So  well  do  they  suit  all   mankind  as  all   men  must 

allow, 
As  Smiths  each  Smith  the  mastery   still  yields   unto 

his  wife. 
For  oh!  the  chains  the  Ladies  forge  are  chains   that 

last  for  life.  Tooral  looral,^,-. 

That  they'd  make  famous  Nursery  men  our  children 

fully  prove. 
And  were  they  but  our  Gardeners  for  tulips   nou« 

would  rove, 
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.Such  ilowers  within  theraselves  they'd  be.  they  still 

wnukl  charm  life's  fever. 
Be  Halsam  to   oar  anguish,  and   Hearts  ease  prove 

for  ever.  Tooral  looral,  &c. 

As  Proctors  they'd  be  perfect  for  they  still  our  wills 

controul. 
Our  marriage  licenses  they  grant  and  wedlock's  cares 

console. 
Then  that  they  should  our  Grocers  be  you  surely 

wout  contemn. 
For  DO  one  can  deny  that  all  the   sweets  are  found 

in  them.  Tooral  looral,  &c. 

And  thus  I  think  I've  clearly  prov'd  the  Ladies  all 

in  all, 
And  vphile  we've  them  to  aid   us  that  Old  England 

ne'er  can  fall, 
And  'tis  ray  firm  belief  they  might  soon   bring  men 

to  that  station. 
To  be  merely  kept  as  make-weights  in  the  scale  of 

population.  Tooral,  looral,  &c. 

HARK!   THE  CURFEWS  SOLEMN  SOUND. 
A  Glee. 
Hark  !  the  curfew's  solemn  sound. 
Silent  darkness  spreads  around. 
Heavy  it  beats  on  the  lover's  heart. 

Who  leaves,  with  a  sigh,  his  tale  half  told. 
The  poring  monk  and  bis  book  must  part ; 

And,  fearful  the  miser  locks  his  gold  ! 
Now,  whilst  labour  sleeps,  and  charmed  sorrow  : 
O'er  the  dewy  green. 
By  the  glow-worm's  light. 
Dance  the  elves  of  night. 
Unheard,  unseen. 
Yet,  where  their  midnight  pranks  have  been. 
The  circled  turf  will  betray  tomorrow. 
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THE    IRISH    VENIJSSES. 

An  Original  Irish  Duet,  uritten  In,  Mr.  T.  I*^r,^(    a  fid 

snng  hi)  him  avd  Mr.  F.  ilUlintn-. 

/I'r— Barney  Br.ill-fghan. 

Pat.      Good  mornlDg,  Ted,  my  boy. 

I'm  mighty  glud  to  meet  you. 
Ted.      Och  !  Pat,  I  wish  yoa  joy, 

I'm  very  pleas'd  to  greet  you; 
These  Siamese,  I  hear, 

They  make  a  dev'lish  riot. 
Pat.      Fait!  Ted,  we  needn't  care, 

We'll  quickly  make  them  quiet. 
Both.  Och  I   it's  known 

We're  two  mighty  geniusses, 
All  must  Qwa 

We  are  Irish  Venusses. 

Pat.      My  figure's  tall  and  straight. 

As  a  yard  of  salt  pump  water. 
Ted.      And  mine's  just  four  feet  eight, 

And  where's  the  lad  that's  shorter  ^ 
Pat.      Och  ;   fait,  my  charming  legs 

Would  6t  me  for  a  dandy. 
Ted.      Aqd  tell  me  where's  the^eg.s 

Can  match  wid  mine  so  bandy  I 
Both,  Och  !   it's  known,  &c. 

Pat.      My  nose  is  large  and  red 

As  a  new  scraped  carrot. 
Ted.      My  beah,  it  must  be  said. 

Would  match  vid  any  parrot. 
Pat.      INIy  eyes,  so  sharp  and  black, 

A  coal-wharf  wouldn't  shame,  sir. 
Ted.      And  where's  ihe  taef,  och  !  whack  ! 

Wot  says  mine  arn't  the  same,  .sir? 
Both.  Och!  It's  kuowo,  &c. 

Pat.      But  these  Siamese,  they  say, 

They  makes  a  devili.sh  fuss,  sir  ' 
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Tfil.      Hooli !   blood  an  ouns  !   are  tliey 

Such  handsome  ho^jS  as  us,  sir? 

Pat.      They're  twins,  so  says  the  noise. 

Ted.  Then  why  should  we  look  blue,  sir? 

Arn't  we  two  Dnhlin  (doubling)  boys? 
And  that's  as  good  as  two,  sir. 

Boi/i.  Ocb  !  it's  known,  &c. 

Pat.      Besides,  my  charms,  you  know, 

1  here's  none  that  can  be  richer. 

Ted.      l'\e  a  donkey,  pig,  and  sow. 

Pat.  I've  table,  tub,  and  pitcher. 

Ted.      I've  got  a  male  Tom-cat, 

He's  of  the  feminine  gender  ; 
And  amongst  my  live  stoch,  Pat, 
A  feather-bed  ^niX  fender  ! 

Both.  Och  !   it's  known,  &;c. 

Pat.      I've  a  brick  house  built  of  mud, 

Wid  a  bole  to  let  the  smoke  through. 
Ted.      Ive  jack-asses  a  stud. 

And  a  backey-pipe  to  smoke  too  ! 
Pat.      Amongst  the  rest  I've  got 

A  trea&ure  I  must  sura,  sir, 
A  handsome  chamber — 
Ted.  Poh ! 

You'd  better  there  be  mum,  sir  ! 
Both.  Och  !   it's  known,  &c. 

Ted.      But,  Paddy,  after  all, 

We  needn't  thus  arrange  ills  ; 
Pat.      Us  plain  to  great  and  small. 
We're  lovely  as  two  angels. 
So  Siamese  boys  on  eartli 

Must  yield  to  us  in  duty; 
They're  tmly  tivins  hij  birth. 
Ted.      And  arn't  we  twins  by  beauty? 
Both  Och,  it's  known,  &c. 
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LOVE  HAS  EYKS. 

(C.  Dibdin.) 
Sung  by  Miss  Jf'elsh, 
Love's  blind,  thej^  say, 
O  never,  nay, 

Can  words  love's  grace  impiirt  ' 
The  fancy  weak, 
The  tongue  raay  speak, 
But  eyes  alone  the  heart. 
In  one  soft  look  what  language  lies  ! 
O,  yes,  believe  me,  love  has  eyes. 

Love's  winged,  they  cry, 
O,  never  1 

On  pinions  love  to  soar  ; 
Deceivers  rove. 
But  never  Love — 
Attached,  he  roves  no  more. 
Can  he  have  wings  who  never  flies  ? 
And  yet,  believe,  me,  Love  has  eyes. 


THE  LVSURANCE  OFFICE. 

Sung  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  in  his  New  Enter taiamtnt. 

Ail — When  a  man's  a  little  bit  poorly. 

None  can  tell  their  time  lor  certain. 
For  iMaster  Death 
Will  take  your  breath  ; 
When  your  hours  seera  most  diverting, 
In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death. 
If  you  get  a  bit  of  a  cold, 
You  are  in  fear 
Your  end  is  near  ; 
Then  if  you  chance  much  wealth  to  hild. 
Insure  it  while  your  time  is  here. 
Spoken.]   Now   then,  stand  o'   one  side  ! — \Va*t 
does  that  man  with  the  red  nose  want?     I  want  to 
23.  R 
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insure  my  life.  Insure  your  life? — do  you  sleep  ia 
liuen  sheets?  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  can't  insure  you. 
Why  not,  sir'  l^ecause  you'll  set  the  bed-clothes 
ft  tire. — Now  then,  stand  o'  one  side.  Pray,  sir,  can 
1  insure  luy  life? — >I'm  a  regular  man — sober  habits, 
How  do  you  hold  your  health?  Pretty  well,  thank 
ye.  Your  face  would  imply  that  you  were  fond  of  a 
little  of  the  juice  of  the  grape? — come,  give  us  an 
account  of  a  week's  debauch  ; — how  were  you  last 
week?  Why,  in  a  very  tveakly  state.  How  were 
you  on  Monday?  Intoxicated— because  my  little 
boy  was  born.  Well  then,  bow  were  you  on  Tues- 
day? Intoxicated — because  the  child  was  chris- 
tened. How  on  W^cduesday  ?  Intoxicated — because 
I  thought  my  wife  would  die.  How  were  you  on 
Thursday  ?  Intoxicated — because  my  mother  died. 
How  were  you  on  Friday?  Intoxicated — because  I 
couldn't  help  it.  How  were  you  on  Saturday  ?  So- 
ber— sober  as  a  judge,  because  I'd  got  no  money  to 
spend.  How  were  you  on  Sunday?  Intoxicated — 
because  a  iew  friends  came  to  see  me.  A  very  sober 
man,  upon  my  life  ! — only  one  day  in  the  week  sober  ! 
but.  None  can  tell  their  time,  &c. 

In  the  Sun,  the  Lock,  or  Eagle, 
Insure  your  life 
While  youth  is  rife  ; 
You'll  live  at  least  in  the  term  call'd  legal. 
Though  Fate  dispatch  you  with  bis  knife. 
Apoplectic  fits  may  take  you  off, 
A  fall  may  break 
Your  leg  or  neck. 
Or  you  may  go  by  a  cold  or  cough. 

Or  a  cut  throat  leave  your  corpse  a  wreck. 

Spoken.]  Plase  your  honour,   can't  I  insure  mj 

life? — I'm  sure  to  live  a  long  while.     How  do  you 

know  that?     Eekase  my  father  would  have  lived  a 

long  while,  if  he  hadn't  died  when  be  was  a  little 
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boy  ;  and  my  t^reuidtather  would  have  Ijer-ti  alive  now, 
only  he  tell  utY  a  scaffold  and  broke  his  ueck.  Do 
you  want  to  insure  your  lile,  sir  ?  Almost,  not  quite. 
Are  you  thirty  yet,  sir?  Almost,  uot  quite — I'm 
twenty-five  though.  Were  you  ever  abroad?  Al- 
most, not  quite — I  once  paid  my  passage,  but  never 
went.  Almost,  not  quite  I  why  you  are  next  to  a 
fool.  Almost,  not  quite, — yuu  are  very  near  my 
elbow.  There,  sir,  you  may  take  your  policy  and  go. 
Bdtheration,  man,  stand  out  o'  de  way,  I  want  to  in- 
sure my  life  for  a  hundred  years.  For  a  hundred 
years!  Yes,  sir;  och  !  haven't  I  jnst  bought  tlip 
lease  of  a  house  for  a  huudred  years? — and  bad 
manners  to  you — do  you  think  Id  be  alter  dying 
before  the  time?  Please,  sir,  can  f  insure  my  life 
for  a  huudred  years  ?  What  do  want  to  live  a  hun- 
dred years  for?  Because,  sir,  I've  got  a  suit  iu 
Chancery, —  I've  been  waiting  for  these  sixty  years 
lor  it  to  come  oat,  and  I  don't  expect  it  will  be  out 
for  these  forty  years  to  come  now.  Well,  well,  take 
your  policy  and  go. — Now  then,  who's  next  ?  T  am, 
sir; — 1  want  to  know  if  you  can  insure  my  life  for 
a  hundred  years?  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion ?  Only  because  my  grandfather,  who  is  a  gar- 
dener, told  me  that  an  aloe  only  blossomed  once  in 
every  hundred  years,  and  I've  just  planted  one,  and 
I  wish  to  lire  and  see  if  it  is  so.  No,  no,  we  cant 
insure  you  for  such  a  period;  fur  you  see — 

None  can  tell  their  time,  &.C. 


THE  KNYGHTE  TO  HIS  LA  DYE. 

An    Original  Song,  written  by  A.  1,  T.  Martin,  u/tir  the 

manner  of  the  old  poets. 

Oh,  ladye  mine  !   oh,  ladye  mine  ! 

My  onlye  orisonnes  shalle  be, 
At  beautyes  shrine,  at  beautyes  shrine, 

Ande  canne  that  shriue  be  ought  but  thee. 
r2 
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I've  gatlieredtle  flowyres,  I've  gatheredde  flowyres, 

The  lilye  f;iire  the  violelte  sweete, 
I've  Bearchedde  thye  bowyres,  Ive   searchedde  thye 
bowyres, 

To  fiude  a  rose  faire  as  thy  cheeke. 

Ande  nowe  I'll  twyne,  and  now  I'll  twyne, 
A  wreathe  to  decke  thy  dazzlynge  browe, 

Sweete  jessamyne,  sweete  jessarayne. 

Shall  shame  the  pearles  that  sparkle  nowe. 

These  flowyres  shalle  bloorae,  these  flowyres  shalle 
blooiue, 

All  luynglynge  with  thye  auburne  haire, 
lu  sweete  perfume,  in  sweete  perfume, 

Ande  mocke  all  scentes  that  lyngere  there. 

Butte  theye  wille  fade,  butte  theye  wille  fade, 
The  bryghte  sunne  wille  theyre  fragrance  kilie, 

Butte  thou,  sweete  mayde,  but  thou,  sweete  mayde, 
Shalle  live  ande  bloome  ande  flourishe  stille. 


THE  OXONIAN. 

A  Comic  Recitatioiu 

A  Y<iUNG  Oxonian,  not  o'erstockM  with  knowledge. 
Like  many  who  are  sent  to  college. 

Who,  taken  from  their  country  schools 
And  dread-inspiring  birch, 
Are  put  apprentices  to  Mistress  Church, 

And  learn  to  make  themselves  consummate  fools. 
But  to  my  tale  ; — this  son  of  sable  hues 
Would  oft,  his  leisure  hours  to  amuse. 
When  unobserved  take  copious  draughts  of  wine 
(The  luscious  produce  of  the  purple  vine). 
And  get  his  cranium  in  a  pretty  funk. 
Or  get  (in  plainer  English)  screeching  drunk. 
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Moreover,  he  was  fond  of  cards  aud  dice 

(These  latter  days  too  prevalent  a  vice) ; 

Could  swear,  and  run  iu  delit,  and  when,  forhoolli. 

Some  luckless  tradesman  would  request  this  youth, 

"  To  have  the  condescension  to  discharge 

His  bill,  which  now  was  growing  rather  large — " 

He'd  kick  his  breech,  or  pluck  the  caitift's  hairs. 

And  knock  him  down  a  dozen  pair  of  stairs. 

— This,  to  be  sure  now,  was  not  very  civil, 

But  shows,  that  cassocks  sometimes  clothe  the  devil. 

These  pretty  tricks,  the  reader  may  rely, 

Could  not  be  long  conceal'd 
From  dame  Inspection's  penetrating  eye. 

But  to  the  President  were  soon  reveal'd. 
In  vain  did  he  his  hapless  fate  bewail ; 

In  vain  for  pardon  did  the  youth  implore 

(Which  oft  had  been  obtain'd  by  bribes  before); 
Then  dropt  a  piteous  tear. 
Nor  prayers  nor  tears  will  now  avail — 
He's  summon'd  to  appear. 

High  on  his  chair  the  reverend  father  sat. 
In  all  the  dignity  of  pride  and  fat ; 

High  on  his  head,  his  wig  portentous  frowud. 
The  youth  with  dread  beheld  bis  awful  state — 
Decider  of  his  good  or  evil  fate — 

Whilst   thus    his  words  throaghout   the  hall   re- 
sound : — 

"  Young  man — 
As  life  is  but  a  span. 
It  OQght  to  be  our  constant  rare 

Whilst  we  are  suffer'd  to  remain  on  earth, 
To  tread  in  virtue's  paths,  and  thus  prepare 

Our  souls  to  meet  a  future  birth. 
It  is  with  sorrow  I'm  obliged  to  say 

Your  conduct  the  reverse  of  this  does  prove  ; 
r3 
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I'm  told  that  you  disdain  fair  virtue's  sway. 

That  through  the  various  scenes  of  vice  you  rove  ; 

That,  'stead  of  minding  Homer  you  are  sporting, 

Without  a  sigh,  your  honour'd  father's  fortune. 

Desist,  rash  youth,  no  more  his  bosom  sting. 
Or,  if  you'd  wish  your  father's  life  to  save. 

Reform  your  conduct,  or  you'll  surely  bring 
His  old  grey  hair»  loith  sorrow  to  the  grave. ''^ 

The  youth,  here  smiling,  rose,  and  rising,  cried— 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  your  discourse. 

To  me  a  very  painful  source, 
Though  certainly  too  well  applied  • 
But,  Sir,  1  beg  permission  to  remark 

That  I  am  not  afraid  of  what  you  mention, 
Although,"  observes  our  hopeful  spark, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  good  intention: 
V(»u  say,  if  \  continue  thus  to  sting 
My  father's  bosom,  I  shall  surely  bring 

His  grey  hairs  to  the  grave,  with  sorrow  big — 
On  that  score,  reverend  Sir,  withhold  your  fears — 
Lord,  Sir — my  father  for  these  thirty  years, 

Has  worn  a  wig!" 

TOUCH  THY  HARP,  MY   FAIREST. 

(Leigh  Cllffe,  Esq.) 
Touch  thy  harp,  my  fairest, 

And  soothe  my  soul  to  peace; 
The  gentle  smile  thou  wearest 

Can  bid  e'en  passion  cease. 
Thou  art  so  like  thy  mother. 

In  form,  in  charms,  and  worth — 
Though  once  I  deem'd  no  other 

Like  her  could  grace  this  earth. 
Dry  the  tear,  my  dearest, 

Tluit  dims  thine  eye  of  blue  ; 
With  thy  smile  thou  cheerest 

The  woes  thou  never  knew. 
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Joy  in  thy  smile  is  beaniiuj;, 

And  peace  is  in  thine  eye  ; 
'Tis  like  the  sun's  rays  crleamiDg, 

When  morn  awakes  on  high. 

Thy  voice,  like  seraphs  singlnp. 

Breathes  balm  to  all  my  woes; 
Thy  breath,  sweet  odours  flinging. 

The  sweets  of  May  disclose. 
Peace  o'er  my  soul  is  stealing, 

Jjike  dew-drop  o'er  the  rose  ; 
And  every  painful  feeling 

Thou  soothest  to  repose. 

LET  US  HASTE  TO  GREENWICH   FAIR 

An  Original  Parody,  by  W,  11.  Frtonan. 
Air — Kelvin  Grn»e. 

Let  us  haste  to  Greenwich  fair, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  I 

At  the  shows  we'll  have  a  stare, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  ! 

Where  the  booths  in  all  their  pride, 

Deck  the  pavement  side  by  side. 

Where  there's  midnight  larks  beside, 
Molly  Muggins,  oh ! 

W^e  will  both  roll  down  the  hill, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  ! 

As  each  love  and  maiden  will, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  ! 

Where  the  fields  rebound  the  squall 

Of  clown,  pantaloon,  and  all, 

And  the  noisy  showman's  bawl, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  I 

Then  to  Richardson's  we'll  steer, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  ! 

And  his  tragedy  we'll  hear, 

Molly  Muggins,  uh  ! 
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W  ith  tlie  songsters  'twill  behove 

Vi.u  not  to  lull  in  love, 

Or  111  wallop  you,  by  Jove  ! 

jAlolly  Maggins,  oh  ! 

But  I  soon  must  bid  adieu, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  ! 
Both  to  Greenwich  fair  and  you, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  \ 
To  the  cry  of  "  walk  up  here  !>' 
To  the  dancing  rooms  and  beer. 
Oh  !  it  makes  me  werry  queer, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  ! 

For  my  master  he  will  lower, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  ! 

If  I  stay  beyond  my  hour, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  ! 

Ere  the  sun  shall  show  his  face, 

If  I  would  keep  my  place, 

From  the  fair  1  must  haste, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  ! 

And  when  in  my  master's  shop, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh  I 
.Should  you  bring  your  clothes  to  pop, 
Molly  Muggins,  oh ! 
Wilt  thou,  Molly,  but  attend. 
Ask  for  me,  I'll  be  thy  friend. 
And  whate'er  you  want  I'll  lend, 

Molly  Muggins,  oh! 


WE'LL  GANG  TO  KIRK  AWA' 

My  lads  a  braw  and  bonny  lad, 
Good-temper'd,  kind,  and  free  : 

And,  day  and  night,  the  bonny  boy 
Is  always  wooing  me  : 
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For,  though  they  say  wc  slianna'  w«iJ, 

Aud  make  a  mickle  din, 
Still  Jamie  fondly  whispers  rae, 
"  Hoot  !   dinna'  care  a  pin  !" 

For  we  will  gang  to  kirk,  my  l()\e. 
We'll  gang  to  kirk  awa'. 

My  father's  grown  a  crabbed  man. 

And  baits  us  with  his  tongue. 
My  mither  too,  who  joins  with  him, 

Forgets  when  she  was  young: 
But  let  them  scold,  and  let  them  frown. 

And  make  a  mickle  din, 
Still  Jamie  fondly  whispers  me, 

"  Hoot !  dinna'  eare  a  pin  I" 

For  we  will,  ^c 

My  granny's  kind,  and  takes  our  part 

Whene'er  we  are  not  by. 
And  Jamie's  hopes  are  joined  to  mine, 

To  pray  she  may  not  die  : 
For,  while  we  have  a  friend  in  her. 

We  fear  no  mickle  din  ; 
Still  Jamie  fondly  whispers  me, 
in  !" 
For  we  will,  ScC. 


FOLLOW  THE  DRUM. 

Suns  by  Mr,  W.  H.  Williams,  in  his  New  Entertautun 


lit. 


Air— OS  she  goes. 

'TwAs  in  the  merry  month  of  May. 

When  bees  from  flower  to  flower  did  hum, 
Soldiers  through  the  town  marchd  guy, 

And  all  resolved  to  follow  the  drum. 
From  windows  lasses  look'd,  a  score. 
Neighbours  met  at  every  door, 
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SoUlier  lads  cliarm'd  every  siglit, 
Eyes  beam  il  pleasure — hearts  danced  light. 
'  i'was  in  the  merry  month,  &,c. 

Roger  s\vt)re  he'd  leave  his  plough, 

His  team  and  tillage — "all,  by  gum  I" 

O'  a  country  life  he'd  had  enow — 

He'd  leave  it  all  and  follow  the  drum. 

He'd  leave  his  thrashing  in  the  barn. 

To  ihraali  his  foes  right  soon  he'd  larn  ; 

He  swore  he  never  would  turn  tail, 

When  he'd  a  musket  for  his  flail. 

Twas  in  the  merry  month,  &c. 

The  pedagogue  his  school  forsook, 

And  with  the  others  forth  did  come  ; 
He'd  give  up  pencil,  pen,  and  book. 

And  sally  forth  and  follow  the  drum. 
He  never  more  'd  return  again. 
His  sword  to  come  should  be  his  pen  ; 
He'd  try  to  do  his  country  good — 
'Stead  of  black  ink,  he'd  use  red\n\. — blood  \ 
'Twas  in  the  merry  month,  kc. 

Robin  he  laid  by  his  scythe, 

For  soldier's  life  he'd  leave  his  whum  ; 
He'd  march  away  to  music  blytbe, 

From  town  to  town — and  follow  the  drum. 
Like  conqueror,  he  would  never  yield, 
For  barley,  he'd  seek  battle-field; 
"  Our  foes  I'll  quickly  bring  to  book. 
When  I've  a  sword  for  reaping  hook." 

'Twas  in  the  merry  month,  &c. 

The  cobbler  he  threw  by  his  awl, 

When  all  were  glad,  he'd  ne'er  be  glum. 

But  quick  attend  to  glory's  call — 

He'd  leave  his  work  and  follow  the  drum  : 

No  more  at  home  he'd  be  a  slave^ 

But  take  his  seat  amid  the  brave  ; 
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He'd  leather  our  (oes  tlieyM  Hnd,  r;<>oil  lonl  ' 
When  he'd  changed  lor  liis  anl  a  sword. 

'Twas  in  the  luerry  month    \r. 

The  tailor  he  got  off  his  knees, 

Aiid  to  the  ranks  did  boldly  come  ; 

He  said  he'd  never  sit  at  his  ease. 

But  like  a  man  would  follow  the  driiiu: 

The  French  should  find  he  didn't  wheedle, 

When  he'd  a  musket  for  a  needle ; 

He'd  face  his  foes  right  well  abroad. 

When  for  his  bodkin  he'd  a  sword. 

'Twas  in  the  merry  month,  &.c. 

The  lasses  all  look'd  down  and  slgh'd, 
To  stay  behind  they  would  be  glura  ; 
But  one  and  all,  at  last  they  cried, 

"  We'll  follow  the  men,  and  follow  the  dm  in" 
And  when  they  got  to  battle,  then, 
They  every  one  would  fight  like  vwn  ' 
Our  foes  they'd  very  soon  defeat, 
And  make  them  kneel  down  at  their  feel. 

'Twas  in  the  merry  moulli,  &c. 


THE  GALLANT  GRENADIER. 

Sung  by  Mr.  G.  Boynes. 
ilir— Le  VaiUant  Troubadour. 

Going  abroad  to  fight  in  vSpaiu  a, 

A  grenadier,  just  received  his  pay, 
March'd  through  the  mud  and  through  the  rain 

To  see  his  trull  and  again  to  say, 
"My  charming  Poll,  again  good  night  I 

Then  wipe  away  that  flowing  tear; 
I'm  going  into  Spain  to  fight. 

Like  a  gallant  grenadier." 
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Awuy  he  m.irch'cl  at  th'  army's  bead  a, 

With  gun  in  hand  and  knapsack  hung  ; 
And  still  remembering  what  he'd  said  a. 

His  parting  ditty  thus  he  stitig — 
"  My  charming  Poll,  again  good  night ! 

True  courage  never  wants  a  tear; 
I'Hi  going  into  Spain  to  fight. 

Like  a  gallant  grenadier." 

Rut  when  the  battle  day  drew  near  a, 
His  heart  did  fail— and  on  that  day 

He  took  and  ran  away  for  fear  a, 
Yet  still  he  sung  as  he  ran  away — 

"  He  that  fights  and  runs  away. 

Will  live  to  fight  another  day  ; 

But  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 

Will  never  live  to  fight  again." 

At  last  close  to  the  battle  field  a. 

The  major  found  him  in  a  sty; 
A  cat-o'-nine  tails  he  did  wield  a, 

And  flogg'd  him  till  he  made  him  cry-— 
"Oh  lord  I   what  could  I  choose? 
Who  likes  dying  in  their  shoes  ? 
I'd  sooner  live  and  suffer  here. 
Than  die  a  gallant  grenadier." 

FRIENDSHIP. 

/hr— Lieber  Austustine. 

Sweet  is  the  lay  where  thy  praise  is  accorded, 
Fri»'ndship  !    kind  souther  of  life's  ev'ry  care  : 

Warm  is  the  heart  where  thy  beam  is  afforded, 
Lovely  its  light  through  the  gloom  of  despair. 

Brightly  thou  srail'st  o'er  the  rough  ware  of  duty. 
Star  of  defence  from  the  storm  and  the  shoal  ! 

Love  lightly  flies,  but  leaves  thy  guiding  beauty. 
Best  of  good  angels  !  to  save  and* console. 
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••  T'other  day  I  saw  an  illigant  fi-ure  of  a  femdle  womsn,  with  ■  biikeC  ou 
her  head,  and  a  backy  pipe  in  her  mouih.  Thunder  and  turf!  'iwai  Judj —  " 

WIFE  AND  LIFE  OF  BARNEY  BRIAN. 

(Beulcr.) 
Tunc— Pad.!}-  O'R.iffcrty. 

My  wife,  Judy  Callan,  the  devil  may  rot  her, 

Having  eloped  with  a  dirty  bogtrotter.  ^ 

I  resolved  he  should  keep  her  too  when  he  had  got  ber, 

So  I  fled  from  Ireland  hither  by  water, 

Says  T,  Och,  my  honey  !   look  after  \our  money, 

For  when  you've  got  none,  she,  my   wife   will  soon 

shun  ye ; 
For  when  there's  no  money,  faith,  she's  no  tarrvcr, 
And  that  is  the  reason  I  never  would  marry  her. 
Then  bad  luck  to  the  devil  the  founder  of  evil, 
Good  luck  to  the  Irish  and  all  that  is  civil. 
May   their   hind  overflow    with   pigs,    honey,  and 

praties. 
And  plenty  of  whiskey  and  love  for  the  ladies. 

Spoken.  1  Och,  faith  !  she  wa?  a  beautiful  creature  ! 
She  would  not  stay  for  the  priest,  so  we  jumped  over 
•2i.  s 
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tlie  hroomstlck  together;  faith,  slie'il  never  lei  me  lU 
it  ajrriin  though. — but  used  to  nialTe  the  hrooiustick 
jump  over  lue.  when  she  wanted  to  knock  the  thir- 
teeners  out  of  nie.  And  one  day  she  knocked  me 
down,  and  robbed  nie,  as  dead  as  an  herring  in  Pat 
JMurphy's  stew  pot — and  there  I  lay  groaning  like  a 
cow  in  labour,  till  Paddy  13 urn  came  to  ask  me  if  I 
was  quite  dead.  Och,  Paddy,  said  I,  I'm  not  dead, 
honey,  but  I'm  quite  speechless, — Peggy  is  gone  off, 
like  a  loaded  pistol,  with  O'Ochdonoughoo  !  the  devil 
scure  to  'em,  and  has  robbed  and  kilt  me  to  the  very 
back-bone.  Och  !  murder  !  murder  !  said  I.  Who's 
murdered?  said  he.  My  watch  !  my  watch  !  said  I; 
they've  taken  every  bit  of  it.  Shall  I  go  call  the 
watch  ?  said  he.  Och  !  boo !  isn't  it  O'Ochdo- 
noughoo, the  watchman,  my  wife  and  watch  keeping 
company  together?  bad  luck  to  'em,  said  I.  Will 
you  be  easy,  and  go  fetch  comfort  in  a  drop  of  Bally- 
water's  good  whiskey?  said  he.  Indeed  I  will,  said 
I.  An'  if  we  meet  O'Ochdonoughoo  off  his  beat? 
said  he.  Och,  by  the  powers  !  we'll  beat  him,  said  I, 
and  so  we  will,  said  he. 

Bad  lack  to  the  devil,  &c. 

1  sailed  from  the  laud  on  board  of  a  steam-boat, 
And  smoothly  we  did  o'er  the  salt  water  stream  float : 
On  my  back  was  my  fortune,  an  ould  rusty  green  coat, 
Two  brogues,  and  a  hat,  with  the  sun  shining  seen 

thro't 
When  I  landed  again,  I  found  great  enjoyment; 
'Twas  haymaking  season,  to  my  fav'rite  employment 
I  stuck,  till  in  Loudon  my  genteel  behaviour 
Did  get  me  employed  by  a  builder  and  p»vior. 

Spoken.]  T'other  day  I  saw  an  illigant  figure  of  a 
female  woman,  with  a  basket  ou  her  head,  and  a  bit 
of  backy  pipe  iu  her  mouth.  Thunder  and  turf! 
'twas  Judy  Callan.  Och,  murder !  isn't  it  Barney 
Brian  ?  said  she.     Indeed  it  is,  and  the  devil's  cure 
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te  Ills  eneinles,  said  I.  Oli,  IJiirney,  narijov,  wljy 
did  you  elope  and  run  away  from  nie  ?  said  nhr. 
Murder  in  Limerick  !  I  elope  and  run  away,  Haiti  I. 
Indeed  did  you,  said  she,  and  I've  not  had  a  bil  i.f 
paice  and  comfort  since.  Arrah,  Judy,  Judy,  don  • 
come  over  me  with  your  carney  and  paire  and  com- 
fort;  if  you  want  paice,  ray  jewel,  tlieie's  a  sack  full  ; 
and  there,  at  the  whiskey  shop,  you'll  <^el  a  belly  full 
of  comfort;  but  if  you  haven't  a  groat  (o  pay  lor  it. 
come  to  me  ;  for  Barney  Brian,  the  liasket-nian.  ol 
Covent  Garden,  is  not  the  gentleman  to  knock  down 
an  ouid  acquaintance  when  she  hasn't  got  a  hall- 
penny  to  stand  upon.      And  sing 

Bad  luck  to  the  ilevil.  &r 

Ive  EPw  quitted  the  haymaking  rake  and  the  piiih 

fork, 
The  ramming  down  stones,  the  trowel,  and  slch  work  ; 
From  paviours  and  bricklayers  made  a  secession. 
And  in  Covent  Garden  took  a  lighter  possession  ; 
Politely  I  wait  on  the  green-grocery  ladies, 
Like  the  heroes  of  Rome,  the  Vandals  and  savagi  s. 
I'm  crowned  on  my  head  with  laurel  and  cabb;igeh. 

SpoKFN.j  When  I  arrived  at  Charing  Cross,  I 
thought!  would  find  out  cousin  Murphy,  of  Limerick  . 
and  I  saw  a  young  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  crying 
"  Sweep,  soot,  oh  !"  like  ould  father  Leary,  the  priest, 
clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  You  dirty  black- 
guard, said  T,  can  you  tell  me  the  road  to  Murphy 
Marplugs,  up  three  pair  of  stairs  in  St.  Giles's  ? 
I'm  no  dirty  blackguard,  so  you  may  ax  about,  said 
he.  And  I  axed  about,  and  they  told  me  to  go  up 
this  street,  and  that  street,  till  1  found  myself  stuck 
in  the  middle  of  Saffron-hill,  where  there  were  nothing 
but  old  jews,  fishwomeu,  and  apple-stalls,  selling 
their  old  clothes.  Och,  bother  !  it  put  my  head  »n 
such  a  hubbabubboo  fronj  top  to  toe,  that  I  began  to 
sing  Bad  luck  to  the  devil,  ^r 

s2 
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ROSA'S  BOVVER. 

An  Original  Song,  uritten  by  G.  J.  D. 

ilir— The  Swi»i  boy. 

Come  this  night,  come  this  night  to  Rosa's  bow'r. 

And  I'll  tell  thee  a  tale  of  love  ; 
While  ilie  raoon  shines  in  the  heavens  serene, 
I'll  call  thee  nature's  beauteous  queen. 
Come  this  night,  come  this  night  to  Rosa's  bow'r, 

And  I'll  tell  thee  a  tale  of  love. 

Come  to  me,  come  to  me  when  all  is  still. 

And  the  sun  has  sunk  to  rest ; 
The  God  above  shall  witness  be, 
To  vows  of  truth  and  constancy. 
Come  to  me,  come  to  me  when  all  is  still, 

And  the  sun  has  sunk  to  rest. 

Meet  me  there,  meet  me  there,  my  Ellen  dear. 

In  the  bower  at  silent  night, 
Tiove  whispers  soft  "  my  gentle  dear. 
Him  you  love  you  need  not  I'ear." 
Come  this  night,  come  this  night  to  Rosa's  bow'r. 

And  I'll  tell  thee  a  tale  of  love. 


WHICH  FULLY  ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  SAME. 

Hung  by  Mr,  fV.  H.  Williams,  in  his  New  Entertaininent . 

Tuiw— The  Uevil  and  Little  Mike. 

I  FEFX  in  love  with  a  maid, 

She  was  pretty  and  fair ; 
Somehow  I  felt  not  afraid, 

."Nly  passion  1  did  declare. 
But,  oh  !   she  didn't  like  me, 

Though  I  did  feel  love's  iiame ; 
So,  murk  !    we  couldn't  agree, — 

Which  fully  accounts  for  the  same. 

Tol  de  rel  &c. 
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I  soon  went  a  courtlni^  f'!;!"'",. 

Another  older  tban  she  ; 
J  vow'd  I  telt  love's  pain — 

But,  oil  I   she  took  no  pity  on  iiic, 
1  stuck  to  her  tig:ht  and  steadj^ 

Tn  hopes  to  wed  (he  dame, 
But  she  was  married  already — 

Which  fully  accounts  for  the  sarae. 

Tol  de  rol,  &c. 

rndaunted,  1  tried  once  more, 

I  found  out  another  lass; 
I  thought  there  was  bliss  in  store. 

With  her  ray  days  I  would  pass. 
A  maiden  she  was  styled, 

But  that  was  but  in  name, 
1  found  she  had  had  a  child — 

Which  fully  accounts  for  the  same. 
Tol  de  rol,  &c 

Now  disappointed  and  vext, 

Thinks  I,  I  won't  yield  yet, 
I  may  be  lucky  with  the  next; 

Again  to  work  I  set: 
1  can  no  longer  tarry, 

1  hate  a  bachelor's  name, 
I  shan't  be  one  if  I  marry — 

Which  fully  accounts  for  (he  same. 

Tol  de  rol,  8.0. 

But  at  last  I  did  succeed, 

I  got  one  in  the  mind  ; 
I  was  happy  now  indeed. 

United  to  one  so  kind  : 
But  ere  long  1  had  been  tied, 

I  couldn't  live  with  my  dame, 
Because  for  why  ?  she  died — 

Which  fully  accounts  for  the  same. 
Tol  de  rol,  &c. 
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Soun  I  married  again, 

One — not  like  the  Hrst  one  ; 
I'm  link'd  now  in  a  chain 

To  one — [  think  the  worst  one. 
1  should  like  again  to  try, 

Anotlier  one  is  my  aim  ; 
But  then  this  one  won't  die — 

Which  fully  accounts  for  the  same. 

Tol  de  rol,  &c. 


FAITH,  I'LL  AW  A'  TO  THE  BRIDAL. 

Air—Fye  awa'  to  the  bridal. 

Faith,  I'll  awa'  to  the  bridal, 

For  there  will  be  tippling  there  : 
For  my  lady's  agoing  to  be  married. 

To  whom  I  don't  know,  and  don't  care. 
But  I  know  we  shall  all  be  as  frisky 

And  tipsy  as  pipers,  good  lack; 
And  so  that  there's  plenty  of  whisky. 

She  may  marry  the  devil  for  Mac. 

So,  faith,  I'll  awa'  to  the  bridal,  &c. 

I  once  left  the  bottle  for  Cupid, 

And  bade  an  adieu  to  my  glass  ; 
I  simpered,  and  sighed,  and  looked  stupid, 

And  courted  a  cherry-cheek'd  lass. 
She  turn'd  out  a  jilt : — 'twere  a  lie  should 

Say  that  it  give  me  no  pain; 
For  sorrowing  made  me  so  dry,  that  1 

Took  to  my  bottle  again. 

So,  faith,  I'll  awa'  to  the  bridal,  &c. 

They  say  there's  five  reasons  for  drinkiag. 
But  more,  I'm  sure,  may  be  got ; 

For  I  never  could  find,  to  my  thinking, 
A  reason  why  people  should  not. 
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A  sixtli  I'll  not  scruple  at  {^ivliijr, 
I'll  name  it,  while  'tis  in  my  lieail  ; 

'Tis,  if  you  don't  drink  while  you're  living, 
You  never  will  after  you're  dead. 

So,  faith,  I'll  awa'  to  the  bridal,  {^c. 


•f^*^»^ 


THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST  LOVER. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  urittcn  by  Omr^a. 
RECITATfVE. 

He  was  seated  on  a  chair  somewhat  more  the  worse 

for  wear. 

In  a  dining  room  large,  with  cobwebs  overhung;  ; 

He  drew  closer  to  the  lire,  put  a  fresh  string  tn  his 

lyre. 

And  thus  in  moarntul  mood  the  latest  lorer  mn^. 

Air — The  Campbells  are  cominff. 

All  the  women  and  lasses  have  ugly  grown, 
Not  even  the  site  of  a  fair  face  is  seen  ; 

The  small-pox  relentless,  one  angel  alone 

Has  spared,  and  that  angel  is  Tabitha  fireen. 

The  bosoms  of  men  are  as  cold  as  the  worm. 

Who  maketb  his  bed  in  the  mouldering  skull  ; 
He  who  loves  ought  save  guineas  and  rff/rats,  they 
term 

In  foul  language,  a  ^oo5e-headed  warering  gull ! 

Yet  I,  though  the  proud  my  divotval  may  scorn. 

As  with  wisdom  not  consonant,  one,  I  Oidorr, 
Whose  fjait — but  description  her  pen  resigus  hcie. 

The  damsel  is  fifty — and  I'm  fifty-four. 

But  when  to  the  fair  T  my  feelings  revealed. 
While  she  gently  was  sipping  ol   coffee  a  cup. 

1  read  in  my  eyes,  that  my  judgment  was  sealed. 
And  correctly,  as  lovely  Aliss  Green  blew  ine  up  ' 
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Crest  fallen  in  spirits,  I  sadly  retired, 

To  iiiij^er  iintl  inenta/  ixf^i'ici'wu  a  preij  ; 
"  \Ui\prrnj  was  it  vieant  allP''  my  conscience  enquired, 

.Mayhap  upon  ivorch  it  tvas  only  a plaij? 

]jike  drowning  men  catch  at  the  slenderest  reed. 
So  [  eagerly  caught  at  Hope's  glimmering  ray  ; 

And  determine,  though  hujh-men  may  scoft-to  be  freed 
By  Tabitha  Green's  hand  from  Cupid's  hard  sway. 

But  should  she  refuse  her  poor  lover  again, 
I'll  do  what  'twill  puzzle  nojtiggler  to  tell  ; 

My  juglar  111  cut,  and  when  aid  is  in  vain, 

Will  die,  arter  I  breathe  the  world  a  farewell ! 

FINALE. 

He  then  laid  his  lyre  aside,  and  to  Tabitha  he  hied, 

Whom  soon  after  he  led  to  the  altar  as  his  wife ;  v 
But  she  pleagues  him  so,  he  thicks,  if  he  die  not  soon, 

by  jinks  ! 
Or  alter  much,  a  halter  must  terminate  his  life. 


MRS.  G. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Fisher. 

Air — My  love  is  like  the  red  red  roie. 

My  wife  she  is  a  wonder  quite. 

Which  you  will  plainly  see; 
Her  name  at  length  I  cannot  write. 

But  call  her  Mrs.  G. 
Others  may  be  very  good. 

But  this  'twixt  you  and  me. 
Few  names  have  ever  fairer  stood 

Than  that  of  Mrs.  G. 

Great  poets  they  may  write  a  book, 

Or  actors  comic  be, 
And  Mrs.  (ilasse  may  be  a  cook, 

But  80  can  Mrs.  G. 
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Lawrence  paints  (air  Icirnis  tliey  s.i-. , 

Detraction's  far  trom  me, 
But  should  he  ever  come  this  way 

I'll  show  him  Mrs.  G. 

Bishop  may  compose  a  song, 

To  sing  it  ask  Miss  Tree, 
But  they  must  hotli  try  pretty  long, 

Ere  they  beat  Mrs.  G. 
INIiss  Stephens'  voice  ia  very  sweet. 

When  warbling  up  to  E  ; 
But  Id  ask  all  who  love  a  treat. 

If  they've  heard  Mrs.  G. 

Some  orators  your  ears  have  rung. 

You  may  contented  be  ; 
But  those  who'd  wish  to  hear  a  tongne. 

Should  call  on  Mrs.  G. 
'Tis  true  that  Kean  once  made  a  hit, 

To  praise  him  you  are  free, 
And  Thomas  Cribb  can  box  a  bit. 

And  so  can  Mrs.  G. 

Vestris  may  make  her  dancing  tell, 

I'o  wiiich  I  will  agree  ; 
And  Noble  caper  pretty  well. 

But  not  like  Mrs.  G. 
No  doubt  your  wonders  fast  increase, 

And  much  you  think,  of  me  ; 
But  let  at  once  your  wonder  cease, 

I'm  spouse  to  Mrs.  G. 

CRABBED  AGE  AND  YOLIH. 

(Sliak8j)eaif.) 
Crabbed  Age  and  Youth 

Canuot  live  together; 
Youth  like  summer  morn. 

Age  like  winter  weather. 
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Age  is  full  of  care, 

Youth  is  full  of  pleasure  ; 

Age  like  winter  bare, 

Youth  like  stfinmer  weather. 

Age,  I  Jo  abhor  thee, 
Youth,  1  do  adore  thee  ; 

(),  sweet  husband,  hie  thee, 
Methinks  thou  sta^-'st  too  loin 


IMirATlVE  SONG. 

(T.  Hudson.) 
Air— Dance  in  Lore  in  a  Village. 

When  I  get  married  to  Dolly, 

IMy  poney  I'll  ride. 

And  all  my  pride 
Will  be  to  banish  melancholy. 

And  eat,  and  drink  strong  ale  beside. 
A  kennel  of  hounds  with  noisy  cry, 

I  so  gay, 

Will  follow  each  day  ; 
But  if  at  fault  then  who  but  I, 

To  lash  them  well  and  make  them  obey. 

(Imitation  of  dor/s.J 
Spoken. J  Sometimes  I'll  throw  a  cat  among  them. 
^Imitation  of  cat — and  cat  and  dogs.) 
Wlien  I  get  married  to  Dolly,  &c. 

Wi'  th'  lark  Pll  rise  every  morning, 

Jolly  and  stout, 

I'll  walk  about ; 
Though  to  be  piggish  I  ever  was  scorning, 

Among  the  pigs  I'll  kick  up  a  rout. 
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Ma.ster  of  all  that  I  can  need, 

Sijee|)  in  pens, 

VV^liile  I  attends  ; 
Dolly  not  itlle  for  slie  shall  feed 

The  ducks  and  geese,  and  cnoks  and  hen.s. 

{Imitation  of  sow  andpigs,  ducks,  (jeese,  cods  ^'  /»<•;/ s.) 
When  I  get  married  to  Dollj,  &;c. 

The  time  will  pass  wi'  reaping  and  sowing. 

The  birds  will  sing, 

While  on  the  wing  ; 
The  bees  will  hum  as  home  they're  going, 

While  under  their  tails  the)'  carry  their  stingH. 
My  wife  shall,  like  my  horse,  be  sleek, 

Poney  shall  neigh. 

Donkey  shall  bray  ; 
A  round  of  pleasures  each  day  in  the  week, 

Then  bow  can  I  be  other  than  gay  ? 

(Imitation  of  donkey.) 
When  I  get  married  to  Dolly,  Jvi . 


OUR  FREE  AND  EASV. 

(Original.) 
Ail — Merrily  danced  the  quaktr's  wife 

Merrilv  pass  the  nights  away, 

In  winter  dark  and  breezy. 
While  mingling  laugh  and  merry  lay. 

In  this,  our  Free  and  Easy  ! 
What  joys  surpass  a  cheerful  glass. 

A  glowing  pipe  and  round  us 
Friendships  chain,  whose  links  remain 

Unburst  when  once  they've  bound  us. 

Merrily  pass,  &c. 
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Merrily  when  the  toils  of  day. 

Have  made  our  minds  uneasy, 
'Ihe  clouds  of  care  all  melt  away,  ' 

In  this,  our  Free  and  Easy; 
IvdvU  heart  upspriugs  on  joyous  wings, 

And  bids  adieu  to  sorrow. 
And  in  its  flight  sees  Hope's  sweet  light. 

More  brightly  gild  to-morrow. 

Merrily  wlien,  &c, 

Merrily  sings  the  sailor,  when 

Return'd  from  stormy  seas,  lie 
I^eaps  from  his  ship  and  hails  again. 

The  port  his  Free  and  Easy  ! 
And  since  brave  Jack  ne'er  skulk'd  aback. 

But  gave  our  foes  a  trimming, 
May  every  Free  and  Easy  have 

lis  port  for  Jack  to  swim  in  ! 

Merrily  sings,  &c.    , 

Many  a  mile  we  all  may  go. 

Through  climates  hot  and  freezy. 
And  not  such  generous  spirits  know, 

As  boasts  our  Free  and  Easy  ! 
Their  social  plan  is,  man  to  man. 

To  give  the  best  assistance, 
And  cheer  his  pace  in  life's  short  race. 

Whom  Fortune  leaves  at  distance. 

Many  a  mile,  &c. 

Merrily  then  a  bumper  fill, 

My  toast  1  know  will  please  ye  : 
"  Success  attend  the  British  crown," 

And  this,  our  Free  and  Easy  ! 
Come  one,  come  all,  I  make  my  call. 

Raise  high  the  jocund  chorus, 
We'll  sing  and  quaff,  and  joke  and  laagh, 

And  kick  the  world  before  us. 

Merrily  then,  &c. 
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THE  WATER   PIRVDS 

A  Comic  Rtcitadon. 
On  a  vviltl  raoor,  all  brown  and  bleak, 

Where  broods  the  heath-frequenting  ^rouNt*, 
There  stood  a  tenement  antique  ; 

Lord  HopperjioUop's  country  house. 

Here  silence  reign'd  with  lips  of  glue, 

And  undisturb'd  maintain'd  he  law  • 
Save  when  the  owl  cry'd  "  whoo  !   whoo  !   whoo  I'"" 

Or  the  hoarse  crow  croakd  "caw  I   caw  !   caw  !" 

Neglected  mansion  ! — for,  'tis  said, 

Wheneer  the  snow  came  feathering  down, 

Four  barbed  steeds,  from  the  Bull's  head, 
Carried  thy  master  up  to  town. 

Weep  Hoppergollop  ! — Lords  may  moan, 

Who  stake,  in  London  their  estate. 
On  two  small  rattling  bits  of  bones. 

On  little  figure,  or  on  great. 

Swift  whirl  the  wheels. — He's  gone. —  \  rose 

Remains  behind,  whose  virgin  look. 
Unseen,  must  blush  in  wintry  snows. 

Sweet,  beauteous  blossom  I — 'twas  the  cook  ! 

A  bolder  far  than  my  weak  note, 

.Maid  of  the  Moor  !   thy  chaims  demand  : 
Eels  might  be  proud  to  lose  their  coat, 
If  skinn'd  by  Molly  Dumpling's  hand. 

Lon^  had  the  fair  one  sat  alone. 

Had  none  remain'd  save  only  she  ; 
She  by  herself  had  been — if  one 

Had  not  been  left,  for  company. 

'Twas  a  tall  youth,  whose  cheek's  clear  hue 
Was  ting'd  with  health  and  manly  toil  ; 

Cabbage  he  sow'd  ;   and  when  it  jj^rew, 
He  always  cut  it  oft",  to  boil. 
'21.  '  T 
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Oil  would  he  cry,  "  Delve,  delve  the  hole  ! 

Aud  prune  the  tree,  and  trim  the  root  ! 
And  stick  the  wij;  upon  the  pole, 

To  scare  the  sparrows  from  the  fruit.'» 

A  small  mute  favorite,  by  day, 

Follow'd  his  step;  where'er  lie  wheels 

His  barrow  round  the  garden  gay, 
A  bob-tail  cur  is  at  bis  heels. 

Ab,  man  !   the  brute  creation  see  ! 

Thy  constancy  oft  needs  the  spur; 
While  lessons  of  fidelity 

Are  found  in  every  bob-tail  cur. 

Hard  toil'd  the  youth,  so  fresb  aud  strong, 
While  bob-tail  in  his  face  would  look. 

And  mark'd  his  master  troll  the  song, — 

"Sweet  Molly  Dumpling  !     Ob,  thoa  cook  !" 

For  thus  be  sung  : — wbile  Cupid  smil'd  :— 
Pleas'd  that  the  gardiier  own'd  his  dart, 

Which  pruned  his  passions,  running  wild. 
And  grafted  true-love  on  his  heart. 

Maid  of  tbe  Moor  !   his  love  return  ! 

True  love  ne'er  tints  the  cbeek  with  shame  : 
When  gard'ner's  hearts,  like  hot-beds,  burn, 

A  cook  may  surely  feed  the  flame. 

Ah  !  not  averse  from  love  was  she ; 

Though  pure  as  heaven's  snowy  flake  ; 
Both  lov'd:  and  though  a  gard'ner  he, 

He  knew  not  what  it  was  to  ralce. 

Cold  blows  tlie  blast : — the  night's  obscure  : 
The  mansion's  crazy  wainscots  crack  : 

No  star  appear'd  : — and  all  the  Moor, 
Likefev'ry  other  Moor, — was  black. 
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Alone,  pale,  trembling,  near  the  fire. 

The  lovely  Molly  Dumpling  sat; 
Much  (lid  she  tear,  and  much  admire 

What  Thomas  Gardner  could  be  at. 

List'ning,  her  hand  supports  her  chin  ; 

But,  ah  !   no  toot  is  heard  to  stir : 
He  comes  not,  from  the  garden,  in, 

Nor  he,  nor  little  bob-tail  cur. 

They  cannot  come,  sweet  maid  !   to  thee, 
Flesh,  both  of  cur  and  man,  is  grass ! 

And  what's  impossible  can't  be. 
And  never,  never  comes  to  pass. 

She  paces  through  the  hall  antique. 

To  call  her  Thomas  from  his  toil : 
Opes  the  huge  door,  the  hinges  creak, 

Because  the  hinges  wanted  oil. 

Thrice,  on  the  threshold  of  the  hall. 

She  "  Thomas  !"  cried,  with  many  a  sob  ; 

And  thrice  on  Bobtail  did  she  call, 

Exclaiming,  sweetly,  "  Bob  !   Bob  !   Bob  " 

Vain  maid  !   a  gardner's  corpse,  'tis  said, 

[n  answers  can  but  ill  succeed  : 
And  dogs  that  hear,  when  they  are  dead, 

Are  very  cunning  dogs  indeed. 

Back  through  the  hall  she  bent  her  way, 

All,  all  was  solitude  around  ; 
The  candle  shed  a  feeble  ray, — 

Though  a  large  mould  of  four  to  the  pound. 

Full  closely  to  the  fire  she  drew, 

Adown  her  cheek  a  salt  tear  stole  ; 
When,  lo  !   a  coffin  out  there  Hew, 

And  in  her  apron  burnt  a  hole. 
T  '2 
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Spiilers  tlM'lr  husy  deatli-watcli  tick'd, 
A  certain  sl^n  that  fate  will  Irown  : 

Tlie  clumsy  kitchen  clock,  too  click'd, 
A  certain  sign  it  was  not  down. 

IMore  stroHfj  and  strong  her  terrors  rose. 

Her  shadow  did  the  maid  appal: 
She  trembled  at  her  lovely  nose, 

It  look'd  so  long  against  the  wall. 

lip  to  her  chamber,  damp  and  cold, 

She  elimb'd  Lord  Hojjpergollop's  stair  : 

Three  stories  high — long,  dull,  and  old. 
As  great  Lord's  stories  often  are. 

All  nature  now  appear 'd  to  pause. 

And  "  o'er  the  one  half  world  seera'd  dead  :' 
No  "curtain'd  sleep"  had  she, — because 

She  had  no  curtains  to  her  bed. 

liist'ning  she  lay, —  with  iron  din, 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  the  door  flew  wide, 
When  Thomas,  grimly,  gilded  iu. 

With  little  Bobtail  by  his  side. 

Tall,  like  the  poplar,  was  his  size, 

Green,  green  his  waistcoat  was,  as  leeks  : 

Red,  red  as  beet  root,  were  his  eyes, 
Pale,  pale  as  turnips,  were  his  cheeks. 

Soon  as  the  spectre  she  espied. 

The  fear-struck  damsel  faintly  said, 

"  What  would  my  Thomas?"  he  replied, 
"  Oh  !   iMoUy  Dumpling  !   1  am  dead. 

"  All  in  the  flower  of  youth  I  fell, 

Cut  off  with  health's  full  blossom  crowu'd; 

1  was  not  ill,  but  in  a  well 

I  tumbled  backwards  and  was  drowu'd. 
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"Four  fathom  deep  thy  love  doth  lie. 

His  faithful  dog  his  late  doth  sluire  , 
Were  fiends  ; — this  is  not  he  and  I ; 

We  are  not  here,  for  we  are  there. 

"  Yes,  two  foul  water  fiends  are  we  : 

Maid  of  the  Aloor,  attend  us  now  ! 
Thy  hour's  at  hand,  we  come  for  thee  I" 

The  little  fiend-cur  said  "  bow  wow." 

"  To  wind  her  in  her  cold,  oold  grave, 

A  Holland  sheet  a  maiden  likes; 
A  sheet  of  water  thou  shalt  have. 

Such  sheets  there  are  in  Holland  dykes." 

The  fiends  approach,  the  maid  did  shrink  ; 

Swift  through  the  night's  foul  air  they  spin  ; 
They  took  her  to  the  green  wells  brink, 

And,  with  a  souse,  they  plump'd  her  in. 

So  true  the  fair,  so  true  the  youth, 

Maids,  to  this  day,  tlieir  story  tell : 
And  hence  the  proverb  rose,  that  truth 

Lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  well. 


OH,  HE  DE  NOS  ! 

OR,    WERE   PATIENCE    KIND   TO    ME. 
(Dibdin.) 

Were  Patience  kind  to  me, 

Oh,  he  de  uos  ! 
Far  plyther  than  a  colt  I'd  pe, 

Oh,  he  de  nos  ! 
Leap,  skip,  and  pound,  would  poor  Ap  Hugh, 

And  capriole  and  caper,  loo, 
And  frisk,  and  dauce,  and  cbump,  look  you, 
Oh,  he  de  nos  ! 
T  3 
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But  ratience  very  cruel  is. 

Oh,  Le  de  nos  ! 
With  chibes,  and  cheers,  and  mockeries. 

Oh,  he  de  nos  ! 
Which  makes  to  sigh  and  sob  Ap  Hugh, 

And,  whining,  his  sad  fortune  rue. 
And  crieve,  and  croan,  and  crunt,  look  you. 

Oh,  he  de  nos  ! 

QUITE  CORRECT  AND  NO  MISTAKE. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  hy  W.  H.  Freeman. 

iiir— The  Poachers. 

When  first  fra*  Yorkshire  I  set  out. 

This  wond'rous  town  to  see, 
IMy  feyther  call'd  me  stupid  lout. 

And  said  I  ruin'd  should  be ; 
My  mother  as  she  piped  her  eye. 

Gave  this  advice  to  me,' 
Oh,  be  quite  correct  and  no  mistake. 

And  never  offended  be. 

I  stared,  such  crowds  of  folks  to  see. 

As  I'd  ne'er  seen  before. 
And  right  and  left  they  elbow'd  me. 

Till  all  my  bones  were  sore  ; 
One  chap  well  nigh  had  broke  my  head, 

"  Your  pardon,  I  beg,"  says  he. 
Oh,  that  were  quite  correct  and  no  mistake. 

So  1  couldn't  offended  be. 

One  night  a  dashing  lass  I  met. 

Who  call'd  me  pretty  dear. 
She  said,  as  how  'twere  getting  late. 

And  hoped  1  home  would  see  her  ; 
Says  1,  "  I've  no  objection,  Mis  , 

Hut  I  can't  .stay,  d'ye  see. 
For  I'm  (juite  correct  and  no  mistake. 

But  don't  offended  be." 
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A  chap,  who  said,  a  ring  he'd  fouud. 

And  thought  poor  I  to  do, 
Declared  'twere  worth  a  dozen  pounds. 

And  I  should  have  it  for  two; 
Agreed,  says  I,  and  two  bad  notes, 

f  paid  to  him  with  glee. 
Oh,  it  were  quite  correct  and  no  miatake. 

Eat  1  couldn't  offended  be. 

Oh,  every  chap  which  now  you  meet. 

His  manners  are  so  strange, 
They  smoke  cigars  fra'  morn  till  neet. 

And  all  their  ways  are  changed  ; 
If  in  distress  they  meet  a  friend, 

They're  deaf  and  blind,  d'ye  see, 
Oh,  I'm  quite  correct  and  no  mistake. 

But  don't  offended  be. 

At  fashion's  shrine  the  ladies  bow, 

To  captivate  the  fellows. 
Such  monstrous  bows  of  ribbons  wear. 

And  hats  like  umbrellas; 
Just  like  a  walking  mushroom. 

They  all  appear  to  me, 
Oh,  I'm  quite  correct  and  no  mistake. 

But  don't  offended  be. 

But  now  my  song  I  must  give  o'er, 

Lest  I  your  patience  tire, 
Let  me  but  please  my  best  of  friends, 

'Tis  all  that  I  desire; 
For  nothing  does  such  pleasure  give. 

As  when  you  smile  on  me. 
Oh,  I'm  quite  correct  and  no  mistake. 

>  ou  can't  offended  be. 
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SONS  OF  FREEDOM!    HEAR  MY  STORY, 

(Moiton.) 

Sons  of  Freedom  !  hear  my  story, 
Mercy  well  becomes  the  brave, 

Humanity  is  Briton's  glory — 
Pity  and  protect  the  slave. 

Free-born  daughters!   who  possessing 
Byes  that  conquer,  hearts  that  save  ; 

Greet  me  with  a  sister's  blessing. 
Oh  !  pity  and  protect  the  slave. 


THE  CHIEFTAIN  OF  HUNKYUAY. 

A  u  Original  Comic  Song,  written  by  Mr.  T.  Presto    " 

i«jr— Miss  Gayton's  Hornpipe. 

In  the  isle  of  Hunkyway, 
A  mighty  chief  held  sway. 
His  name  was  Hicam  Hanky  Hoky  Chinky  Whanky 
Whackiboo! 
His  skin  was  black  and  tough. 
Hound  his  middle  hung  a  muff, 
And  his  hair  just  like  an  hearth-rug  curly  on  his  head 
it  grew. 
To  lead  a  steady  life, 
This  chieftain  took  a  wife. 
And  of  concubines  besides  I'm  told  that  he  had  a 
whole  stud; 
But  he  lov'd  his  wife,  good  lord  ! 
Cause — her  nose  was  three  inches  broad, 
And  she  look'd  for  all  the  world  just  like  a  monkey 

roll' d  in  mud! 
Onny  li()ky  junckiboo,  hanky  tanky  pattiboo, 

W  inkce  wankee  folkee  lodee  oolee  runamee  halee 
putti  pee  ; 
Ka  koora  keera  koo,  wheeram  ooram  mungy  woo, 
i  I  inky  bosky,  wiuky  wi«ky  wunkee  wee. 
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Like  ii  babodu,  tall  ami  stout, 
nicams'  wife  oil  waddled  out; 
Her  skin  all  plaster'd  o'er  witb  greane,  and  leathma 
round  her  middle  too  ; 
Her  teeth  so  large  and  white. 
E'en  the  devil  would  affright. 
And   with  them   olt  the  white  ineu's  llesh  nhr.  pidv'd 
she'd  griddle  too. 
But  she  soon  was  put  to  bed, 
With  a  little  boy,  'tis  said, 
His  skin  was  like  a  pudding  black,  his  lips  «o  thick, 
oh  dear  ! 
At  his  birth  to  make  a  rout, 
Hicam  Hanky  sent  about, 
And  invited  all  the  chieftains  black,  who  dwelt  both 
far  and  near.  Ouny  hoky,  &.c. 

Then  the  dingy  party  met. 
Such  an  impish  looking  set, 
.Some   with  moiiths   as  wide  as  pits,  aud  some  with 
heads  as  big  as  nine  ; 
Some  with  noses  too  so  flaf, 
And  hair  like  a  door  mat. 
Bedaub'd  with  fat,  and  deckd  with  rings,  aud  human 
teeth  so  tine  ! 
To  see  the  feast  they  had, 
Would  have  made  a  person  glad  ; 
They'd  human    legs    stewd    into  soup,   which   they 
gulp'd  in  a  shake, 
Buckra's  heads  they  pick'd  a  score, 
Lick'd  their  aausaye  lips  for  more. 
Then  jurap'd  about  and   for  a  change  each  olh<'r»' 
heads  did  break.  Ouny  hoky,  &c. 

They  danced  all  night  or  near, 
Till  they  got  very  queer, 
What  with  smoking,  feasting,   drinking,  thrj   were 
all  birds  of  a  feather  ; 
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Thcv  ilraiik  ii  barrel  more, 

Till  lliey  tumbled  on  the  floor, 
Aud  like  a  lot  of  aoofi/  c/tu7/itnies  roll  d  about  togetner. 

As  ot  sleep  they  stood  Ju  need, 

They  ev'ry  one  agreed 
To  take  a  nap,  to  make  the  liquor  rest  within  their 
head  ; 

So  drunk  were  they  I  hear. 

That  they  could  not  see  clear, 
80  with  another  chieftain's  wife  each  tumbled  into  bed. 

Onny  hoky,  &c. 

In  the  morning  when  they  woke. 
Each  owu'd  it  was  no  joke, 
So  ev'ry   man  his  dingy   mate  did  kick  slap  ont  oi 
bed,  oh  dear  ! 
Then  very  much  displeased, 
Their  tommahawks  they  seized. 
And  in  a  shake  they  knocked  each  other  on  the  head, 
oh  dear ! 
To  see  the  women  fight. 
And  each  other's  noses  bite. 
The  blackey's  heads,  like  cannon  balls  up  in  the  air 
they  flew  ; 
Their  carcases  next  day. 
Were  sold  for  meat  in  Hunkyway, 
And  on  a  spit  they  roasted  Hicam  Hanky  Whackiboo  ! 
•     Onny  hoky,  &c. 


LITTLE  TAFFLINE    WITH  A  SILKEN  SASH. 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Freeman. 
(Prince  Iloare.) 

Should  e'er  the  fortune  be  my  lot 

To  be  made  a  wealthy  bride, 
111  glad  my  parents^  lowly  cot, 

All  their  pleasure  and  their  pride 
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AuJ  when  I'm  drcst. 

All  in  my  best, 

Like  a  lady  {?ay, 

I'll  trip  away. 
And  the  lad.^  will  say, — ''  dear  henrt !   wliat  a  fl;i«ii  I 
Look  at  little  Taffline  with  a  silken  sash.*^ 

Ob  I   then  what  pleasure  to  be  seen, 

When  the  lads  at  ev'ning  meet. 
With  silken  sash  of  pink  or  green, 
Silken  roses  on  luy  feet. 

How  folks  will  stare. 
As  hur  goes  by  : 
"See  see,"  they'll  cry, 
"  Her  flaanty  air." 
And  the  lads  will  say, — "dear  heart  I   «hal  a  (lash  ! 
Look  at  little  Tailline  with  a  silken  sash." 


FRANCE  IN  ENGLAND. 

Stijig  by  Mr.  If.  H.  JVUliams.in  his  \cw  Enfntoi".,.,    t . 

Air— Gee  ho,  Dobbiu. 

"All  the  world  was  at  Paris,"  it  was  said  i.f  old. 
But  now  'tis  revers"d — as  \  soon  will  unlcild  ; 
'Cause  Johnny  Bull  went  to  France,  'tis  dcridedl) 

clear, 
That  he's  come  to  return  the  compliment  here. 
France  is  in  England, 
France  is  in  England, 
VVe're  all  of  us  FrenchitieJ,  none  can  deny. 

Old  English  customs  are  now  at  a  stand, 
For  French  ones  are  observ'd  throughout  all  ihe  land  : 
In  our  shops  we  nothing  but  French  tasliions  show. 
What   was   English,   now's   French — from  "  ibe  lop 
to  the  toe."  France  is  in  England.  &;c. 
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Your  young  Miss  at  school;  though  ever  so  young-, 

hre   she's  leiirnt  her  own  English,  xnust   learn  the 

French  tongue  : 
If  a  new  piece  :if  the  playhouse  with  novelty's  fraught, 
We  find  s(»<.ii  from  over  the  water  'twas  broug/ht, 
France  is  in  England,  &c. 

'Tis  a  fact  shewn  each  day  in  all  our  fine  girls, 

[u    dressing  the    hair,    nought    is    like   the    French 

curls  ; 
At  a  ball  or  a  play  o'er  each  pretty  girl's  face, 
You'll  find  it  enveloped  in  gaudy  French  lace. 

France  is  in  England,  &c. 

What  pleases  our  children  are  pretty  French  dolls. 
And  ladies  walk  out  with  their  French  parasols; 
And  then  in  our  streets  to  keep  well  the  peace. 
Haven't  we  got  a  fine  Frenchified  bran  new  Police  ? 
France  is  in  England,  &c. 

The  ladies  on  Sundays  through  the  Park  as  they  jog, 
IMust  have  running  before  'em  a  pretty  French  dog; 
Then  they  say  there  is  nothing  of  ours  to  compare 
With  good  old  French  wine  and  a  pretty  French  air, 
France  is  in  England,  &c. 

We've  French  wonders  oft  shown  to  gammon  each 

flat— 
We  lately  had  over  the  noted  Surat ; 
He  was  starv'd  over  there,  but  he  sought  here  relief. 
And  soon  he  got  fat  on  old  Johnny  Bull's  beef 

France  is  in  England,  &c. 

Others,  who  offer  rank  poison  to  take, 

Tho'  one  lately  made  a  small  trifling  mistake  ; 

For  wheu  openly  challeng'd — this  poor  man  of  frogs, 

"  I  >ou't  take  it  at  all — give  it  to  de  dogs." 

France  is  in  En>3:land,  &c. 
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•'  So  full  of  grief  was  Pat,  he  scarcely  knen   he  H;.l  ill  ; 
llcddDced  u|>uD  the  cat,  aud  rheliiii  cii  the  6<ld'e.  ' 


THE  WAKE  OF  BARNEY  BRALLAGHAN. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  by  W.  H.  Freeman. 

/une— Bdrney  Bralbghm. 

Poor  Barney  Brallagban  died 

Oue  night  quite  late  in  the  moruing, 
Because  to  be  his  bride. 

Miss  Judy  she  was  scorning. 
The  undertaker  went, 

A  coffin  for  to  make  him, 
And  to  his  neighbours  sent. 
To  come  and  help  to  wake  him. 
Och  !   "twas  you, 
Cruel  Judy  Callaghan, 

Caused  the  row 
At  the  wake  of  Mr.  Brallaghan. 

There  was  Barneys  brother  Pat, 
SVho  squinted  his  one  eye  througl, 
25.  u 
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His  hounciui;  sister  Kate, 

Whose  iiioutb  was  all  awry  too. 

His  mother  and  the  priest, 
O'Briens  and  O  Mulligans  , 

Besides  three  score  at  least, 

Ot'Murphys  and  O'Brallagbans. 

Ocb  !  ^twas  yuu,  &c. 

Tbe  corpse  was  neatly  drest. 

And  laid  out  clean  and  dacent, 
And  as  he  took  his  rest. 

Quite  lively  was  and  pleasant; 
The  coflan  head  across 

Was  laid  his  true  shillelab. 
Whilst  round  the  whiskey  passed. 

So  quickly  and  gentaley. 

Ocb  !  'twas  you,  &sc. 

Now  Kate  set  up  a  howl, 

And  made  a  dacent  bawling  ; 
The  priest  took  up  the  bowl. 

And  drank  to  drown  ber  squalling. 
While  Pat  and  Barney's  mother. 

Their  joys  to  be  enhancing. 
With  Pbelim,  Murpby's  brother, 

Like  devils  fell  a  dancing. 

Ocb  !  'twas  you,  &c. 

So  fall  of  grief  was  Pat, 

He  scarcely  knew  he  did  ill ; 
He  danced  upon  the  cat. 

And  Pbelim  on  tbe  fiddle. 
This  caused  a  mighty  roar, 

When  Ted  with  the  shillelab. 
Laid  Pat  upon  the  floor, 

Am\  Jlo or' d  \nm  quite  gentaley. 

Ocb  !  'twas  you,  &c. 
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A  dreaJful  row  ensued, 

What  sbocklnjr  work  was  there  now  ; 
The  floor  was  quickly  strewed. 

And  Barney  got  his  share  too. 
The  coffin  was  capsized, 

By  Dan  the  Dublin  paviour; 
The  corpse  got  two  blark  eyes, — 

Bad  luck  to  such  beha\iour. 

Och  !  'twas  you,  &c. 

The  glasses  all  were  broke. 

The  candles  by  o'etturning 
Had  nll'd  the  hut  with  smoke. 

And  soon  they  found  'twas  burning. 
They  all  escaped  the  while, 

And  soon  tbe  roof  was  falling  in  ; 
So  on  his  funeral  pile, 

WcLS  buried  Barney  Brailaghan. 

Och  !   'twas  you,  kc. 


PRAY,  DEMONS. 

Stwg  by  Mis.s  Love,  in  "Giovanni  in  London." 

Jii— Pray  GooJy. 

Fray,  demons,  please  to  moderate  tbe  fury  of  your 

fire,  1   I-   L 

Nor  flash  those  sparks  of  sulphur  from  each  link  ; 
Remember,  I'm  but  flesh  and  blood,  so  kindly  check 
your  ire. 
And,  'pon  my  soul,  I'll  treat  you  all  to  drink. 
Ply  me, 
Try  me, 

Prove  me,  ere  you  fry  me, 
Do  not  roast  me 
Pray,  but  toast  me. 
I'll  soon  find  the  chink  l 
PiaT,  demons,  please,  &c. 
u-2 
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SPANKING  JACK. 

(C.  Dibdin.) 
Spanking  Jack  was  so  comely,  so  pleasant,  so  jolly, 
Though  winds  blew  great  gnns,  still   he'd  whistle 
and  sing; 
Jack  loved  his  friend,  and  was  true  to  his  Molly, 
And  if  honour  gives  greatness,  was  great  as  a 
king. 
One  night  as  we  drove  with  two  reefs  in  the  mainsail. 
And  the  send  canie  on  lowering  upon  a  lee  shore. 
Jack  went  up  aloft  to  hand  the  top-gall'nt  sail, 

A  spray  wash'd  him  off,  and  we  ne'er  saw  him 
more  ! 
But  grieving's  a  folly,  come  let  us  be  jolly. 

If   we've   troubles  at  sea,  boys,  we've  pleasures 
ashore. 

Whistling    Tom,    still    of    mischief  or   fun    in    the 
middle,' 
Through  life  in  all  weathers  at  random  would  jog; 
He'd  dance,  and   he'd  sing,  and  he'd  play   on  the 
fiddle, 
And  swig,  with  an  air,  his  allowance  of  grog: 
'Long  side  of  a  Don,  in  the  Terrible  frigate. 

As  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  we  lay  off  the  shore, 
In  and  out  whistling  Tom  did  so  caper  and  jig  it. 
That  his  head  was  shot  off  and  we  ne'er  saw  him 
more  !  But  grieving's,  &c. 

Bonny  Ben  was  to  each  jolly  messmate  a  brother. 

He  was  manly  and  honest,  good-natured  and  free. 
If  ever  one  tar  was  more  true  than  another. 

To  his  friend  and  his  duty,  that  sailor  was  he  ; 
One  day,  with  the  david,  to  heave  the  cadge-anchor, 

Ben  went  in  the  boat  on  a  bold  craggy  shore  ; 
He  overboard  tipt,  when  a  shark,  and  a  spanker, 

.Soon  nipt  him  in  two,   and    we    ne'er    saw  him 
more.  But  grieving's,  &c. 
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But  what  of  it  all,  lads  ?  sLall  we  be  down-hearted, 

Becaup.e  that  mayhap  we  now  take  our  last  sap  ? 
Lite's  cable  must  one  day  or  other  be  parted, 

And  death,  in  fast  mooring,  will  bring  us  all  up. 
But  'tivS  always  the    way    on't ;  one  scarce  finds  a 
brother, 
Fond  as  pitch,  honest,  hearty,  and   true   to  the 
core. 
But  by  battle  or  storm,  or  some  d — d  thing  or  other, 
He's  popp'd  off  the  hooks  and  we  ne'er  see  him 
more  I  But  grieving's,  &:c. 


^  OFF  SHE  GOES. 

An  Original  Comic  Hong,  uritten  by  T.  Prest,  and  sung 
by  E.  kelson. 
Air— Oil  she  goei. 

Oh!   this  Love,  tormenting  god. 

He  holds  us  all  beneath  his  nod ; 

On  Peter  Scrape  his  arts  he  laid. 

Who  the  fiddle  sweetly  play'd  : 

While  at  a  ball  he  play'd  one  night 

A  lady  quite  transtix'd  his  sight; 

Her  breath  smelt  sweeter  than  a  rose, 

As  thus  she  sigh'd— "  Play  '<  Off  she  goes  !" 
Fiddlers  all  by  me  be  led. 
Ne'er  take  love's  crotchets  in  your  bead, 
For  love's  the  cause  of  all  our  woes, 
Beauty  wins,  then— off  she  goes  ! 

Peter,  quite  entranced,  they  say, 
The  tune  with  rapture  sweet  did  play  ; 
The  lady's  feet  did  neatly  chime, 
And  Peter's  heart,  I'm  sure,  beat  time. 
Through  the  dance  she  nimbly  flies. 
While  he  pnrsues  her  with  his  eyes: 
At  length  the  fiddle  fmm  him  throws, 
And  jumps  about  to—"  Off  she  goes  !" 

Fiddlers,  all  by  me,  &c. 
u3 
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But  soon,  alas  I   tlip  ball  is  o'er. 
And  Peter's  pleasures  are  no  more; 
A  tailor  who  was  standing  by 
Hnpp'd  away  with  her  so  sly. 
Peter  vlew'd  thera  both  depart, 
Absorb'd  in  head  as  well  as  heart. 
He  beat  his  breast  and  wiped  his  nose, 
Then  nadly  sigh'd — "  Ah  !   off  she  goes  !" 
Fiddlers,  all  by  me,  &c. 

By  love's  vexation  kept  awake, 
No  sleep  that  night  did  Peter  take; 
The  morning  dawn'd,  he  dressd  quite  fine, 
For  he  was  ask'd  that  day  to  dine. 
His  host  provided  all  that's  nice, 
Each  had  his  choice,  each  took  his  slice ; 
When  he  ask'd  Peter  what  he  chose. 
Says  he,  "Sir,  I'll  take — Off  she  goes  !" 
Fiddlers,  all  by  me,  &,c. 

At  length  good  fortune  him  did  bless. 
He  found  out  the  maid's  address, 
Sent  a  note,  made  all  complete. 
She  fix'd  next  day  when  they  would  meet. 
Next  day  so  eagerly  he  went. 
On  love  and  conquest  he  was  bent, 
He  started  in  his  best  blue  clothes. 
And  all  the  way  cried — "  Off  she  goes  !" 
Fiddlers,  all  by  me,  &c. 

The  lady  met  him  in  a  trice, 

He  treated  her  to  all  that's  nice. 

He  swore  her  air  did  inflame, 

And  Susan  vow'd  his  did  the  same  : 

Ev'ry  night  they  met,  they  say. 

Went  tu  a  concert  or  the  play  ; 

At  length  to  give  his  doubts  repose. 

With  him  to  church  why — off  she  goes ! 

Fiddlers,  all  by  me,  &c. 
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But  ere  the  honevmnon  had  fled, 
She  a  devil  turn'd,  'tis  said, 
Squand'ring  Peter's  cash  away, 
Scolding,  swearing-,  night  and  day  : 
'Twas  useless  Peter  did  deplore, 
When  cash  was  gone  she'd  pawn  for  more, 
To  complete  poor  Peter's  woes. 
With  the  tailor — off  she  goes  ! 

Fiddlers,  all  by  me,  &:c. 

Mad,  distracted,  with  his  grief, 

Peter  vainly  sought  relief. 

When  awake  or  in  repose. 

Still  he  thought  of  "  Off  she  goes  !" 

Susan,  sly  deceitful  elf. 

Had  sackd  his  credit,  sack'd  his  pelf. 

So  as  a  climax  to  his  woes. 

To  the  workhouse — off  he  goes  I 

Fiddlers,  all  hv  nie,  JvC. 


ASK  MAMA,  IF  YOU  PLEASF. 

(Leigh  Cliffe,  Esq.) 
I  WAS  told  in  my  youth  to  beware  of  a  boy. 
Who  in  mischief  delighted,  though  no  one  knew  why 
I  promised  still  cautious  of  Cupid  to  prove. 
Though  I  wish'd  in  my  heart  for  a  visit  from  Love. 
One  morn,  the  young  nrchin  came  smiling  to  me. 
With  a  rose-bud  just  gatherd,  and  bent  on  his  Vwte, 
Vow'd  his  heart  was  my  own — I   alone  rould  give 

ease — 
But   I  frown'd,    and  replied,    "Ask    mama,  if  you 

please  1" 

"Ask  mama  !"  said  the  boy,  as  an  arrow  he  drew. 
"  Now  the  mischief  is  done,  your  mama  will  ask  you  : " 
Then  he  laughingly  said,  as  he  ran  thro'  the  groTo. 
^  Many  maidens  before  you  have  perish'd  for  iovr. " 
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I'm  grieved  that  I  frown'il  so,  and  s]ly;hted  the  boy. 
For  though  love  is  a  torment,  'tis  also  a  joy  ; 
Take  warning,  ye  fair  ones,  the  lad's  on  his  knees, 
And  when  Love   asks   the  question,  say,  "Yes!   if 
you  please  !" 

WHAT'S  THE  USE  OF  COMPLAINING? 

J)i  Original  Comic  Recitation\  by  A,  IV,  Martin. 

After  an  absence  of  some  years  from  England,  on 
my  return  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  an  hotel  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  patronizing  previous  to  my  de- 
parture. I  had  been  comfortably  seated  there  but 
for  a  short  time  when  a  very  old  friend  accidentally 
made, his  appearance.  His  character  was  rather 
eccentric,  inasmuch  as  he  was'  always  arguing  the 
total  inutility  of  complaining,  and  the  philosophical 
indifTfcrence  that  misfortunes  ought  to  be  treated  with, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  impossible  for  any  one 
to  complain  more  than  himself.  The  following  is  a 
faint  sketch  of  the  scene  that  ensued — "Ah  my  dear 
friend,  how  d'ye  do?  how  d'ye  do?  so  glad  to  see 
jou  ;  quite  hearty,  strong,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
eh?  not  that  it's  any  use  of  complaining;  bat,  oh, 
my  dear  friend,  I've  had  such  misfortunes  since  f 
saw  you  last, — but  sit  down,  sit  down,  and  I'll  tell 
you  all  about  them."  When  we  were  seated  he  ac- 
cordingly began.  "  In  the  first  place  you  must  know 
that  I  saw  a  provincial  theatrical  property  advertized 
for  sale, — tine  money-getting  circuit,  as  the  paper 
expresed  it.  Well,  being  fond  of  theatricals,  I  bought 
it ;  but  oh,  my  dear  friend,  such  a  loss ! — found  out 
in  a  very  short  time  that  it  wouldn't  do.  No  !  would 
you  believe  it  ?  Trcifjedy,  they  were  not  heen  enough 
to  relish  ;  comedy,  was  all  ?i  farce  ;  opera,  they  had 
no  ear  for  ;  and  pantomimes,  the  country  cloivns 
didu'tlike  ;  wott^j^-^rtier'i- place  was  quite  a  sinecnre; 
very  hard,  wasn't  it  ^  but  what's  the  use  of  complain- 
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ing?  Well,  my  next  speculation  w;i.s  in  annuitifs 
payable  during  lives;  persons  all  a  j^ood  a;^e,  thirty- 
five,  prime  of  life,  and  all  that  ;  bought  that  too,  ah  ! 
anotlier  brid  bargain  ! — in  less  than  three  weeks  they 
were  all  taken  ill  with  the  typhus  lever  ;  gave  the 
doctor  double  fees  to  keep  them  alive, — but  no,  it 
wouldn't  do;  would  you  believe  it,  they  all.  died, 
very  bard,  wasn't  it?  but  whafs  the  use  of  com- 
plaining? Next  1  opened  a  shop  in  the  patent  self- 
lighting  phosphorus  tinder-box  line  ;  admirably 
adapted  for  gipsying  parties,  and  persons  who  come 
home  late  at  nights  ;  couldn't  insure  in  that  business 
you  know  ;  but  somehow  it  wouldn't  do,  no,  couldn't 
be  a  match  for  the  patent  self-lighting  phosphorus 
tinder, — would  you  believe  it?  all  caught  tire  one 
dark  night,  and  threw  more  light  on  political  sub- 
jects that  were  sold  in  a  shop  opposite,  than  the 
House  of  Commons  had  done  for  the  last  ten  vears  ; 
shocking  accident,  wasn't  it?  but  what's  the  use  of 
complaining  ?  Next  thing  I  tried  was  a  watch  and 
clock  maker's  shop  ;  but  somehow  things  were  so  ill 
re cjnl at e d  ihdii  I  soon  came  to  a  tvind  up;  watches 
wouldn't  go,  and  customers  wouldn't  come,  no,  it 
wouldn't  do,  but  would  you  believe  it  ?  had  my  house 
broken  into  one  night,  and  they  went  then  fast  enough, 
yes,  they  took  every  thing,  though  there  was  a  clocL- 
over  the  door  and  a  ivatch  under  the  window,  very 
bard,  arn't  it?  but  what's  the  use  of  complaining? 
Determined  not  to  stand  still,  so  tried  a  grocer's, 
thought  that  would  be  the  thing  to  a  2';  but  no.  that 
wouldn't  do  neither ;  there  was  my  liyjh  son  he 
wouldn't  stand  behind  the  counter  to  weigh  con<^ou  : 
and  did  nothing  but  look  after  the  sultanas  that  came 
to  buy  raisins;  no,  could  never  make  k plumb  by  that 
business;  but  would  you  believe  it?  was  made  a 
bankrupt,  very  hard,  wasn't  it?  but  what's  the  use 
of  complaining?  Since  that  I've  tried  various  thinpt. 
a  paper  .y^o/^,' but  that  wasn't  at  all  >tnfionnr>f  \  an 
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inn,  but  could  never  niake  any  out  of  tbat ;  librari/, 
but  was  out  oi'  every  body's  good  iooZ-5 ;  butcher's, 
but  people  never  tbougbt  it  meet  to  buy  of  me ; 
should  have  tried  a  cutler's,  but  couldn't  bear  the 
thoughts  of  taking  to  steel;  besides  I  bad  been  so 
much  cut  of  late;  iu  short  Ive  tried  almost  every 
thing  that  can  be  tried,  but  no,  would  you  believe 
it?  none  of  'em  would  do;  but  what's  tbe  use  of 
complaining?  Now  I've  entered  into  a  matrimonial 
speculation  ;  married  a  rich  old  widow,  but  we  lead 
a  devil  of  a  life,  uses  me  like  a  Turk  ;  if  I  say,  shall 
we  have  a  /lare  for  dinner  to  day,  my  dear  ;  I'm  sure 
to  get  my  head  combed  for  my  pains  ;  if  I  ask  for 
duck,  am  sure  to  get  called  a  (joose  ;  as  io  fowls  we 
never  couple  in  that  respect :  and  turtle  she  wont 
hear  named  ;  it's  very  bard,  an't  it,  not  to  get  any 
thing  one  likes?  but  what's  the  use  of  complaining? 
There  never  was  such  an  unfortunate  man  as  me  ; 
about  an  hour  ago  she  was  in  one  of  her  passions, 
and  I  flew  out  of  the  house  to  avoid  a  broken  head  ; 
hadn't  been  out  ten  minutes  when  I  heard  a  hue  and 
cry  that  a  man  had  had  his  purse  abstracted,  saw 
thief  running  full  speed,  and — would  you  believe  it? 
rascal  spied  my  breeches  pocket  open,  and  whips 
purse  into  it  ;  villain  got  clear  off,  and  I  was  im- 
n)ediately  given  into  custody,  property  and  all  found 
upon  me  :  luckily  two  friends  who  saw  the  transaction 
became  bail  for  me,  otherwise  should  have  been  com- 
mitted to  durance  vile  ;  did  you  ever  know  any  body 
half  so  unfortunate?  but  what's  the  use  of  complain- 
ing ?"  The  evening  now  being  somewhat  advanced, 
my  friend  said  he  must  hurry  home  or  he  should 
have  a  curtain  lecture,  and  after  wishing  him  better 
success  in  his  future  undertakings,  and  giving  him 
all  the  consolation  in  my  power,  we  shook  hands,  and 
he  departed  observing  it  grieved  him  greatly  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  me  ;  but  what  was  the  use  of  com- 
plaining ? 
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IF  THE  HEART  OF  A  M  \N 

An  Original  Song,  by  F.  T.  I'. 
If  tbe  heart  of  a  man  is  freed  froiu  cares. 
They  quickly  collect  when  his  wife  but  appearH; 
Like  the  voice  of  a  parrot  she  neatly,  neatly. 
Raises  a  squall  and  disgusts  his  ear.n  ; 
Pimples  and  wrinkles  her  cheeks  disclose, 
Two  thick  lips  and  a  polypus  nose. 

Preis  her 

Address  her 

With  "  Mrs. 

Now  this  is — " 
No  more  you  can  say  for  you're  stoppd  by  her  blowi 


THE  BAILIFF'S  FOLLOWER. 

(T.  Hudson.) 
Tuiie — Barney   CrallaRlian. 

I  WHO  once  v^as  gay. 

Now  completely  undone  ; 
Doleful — far  away. 

From  all  the  charms  of  Lundoii, 
Here  my  wit  is  dampd, 

Useless  all  my  learning; 
Bumkin's  brains  are  cranipd, 

They  have  no  discerning. 
In  London  I'd  renown, 

All  my  friends  were  fjetiiisses, 
And  dark,  and  fair  and  brown. 
All  the  women  Wenusscs. 
Oh  !    I  sigh  I 
That  I  should  leave  Apollo,  or 

Come — ray  eye  ! 
To  be  a  bailiff's  follower. 

As  soon  as  I  could  speak, 
Although  Ihen  of  short  age  ; 
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Learn'd  my  Latin  and  Greek, 

So  genteel  my  broughtage. 
Learn'd  to  box  and  fence. 

Pleasure  pass'd  my  time  in  ; 
Learn'd  to  sing  and  dance, 

And  quite  a  dab  at  rhyming. 
Every  science  poz — 

Direct — or  branch — collateral ; 
No  matter  what  it  was, 

I  always  took  it  natural. 

Oh  !  I  sigh,  &c. 

Love  was  my  downfall, 

Charming  blue-eyed  Phoebe, 
Won  my  heart  at  a  ball. 

She  was  fair  as  Hebe. 
'Complished  was  her  mind, 

Made  straw  hats  and  bonnets  ; 
'Cause  she  was  refined, 

I  wrote  her  songs  and  sonnets. 
Love  should  never  lack, 

Poetry  as  nuxiliarij; 
On  me  she  lurn'd  her  back. 

For  a  sergeant  of  artillery. 

Oh  !   1  sigh.  Sic. 

\\  ith  sorrow,  ill  and  woe, 

I  get  still  more  stupid  ; 
All  mj  ills  i  owe 

'I'o  Venus  and  to  Cupid. 
Madame  Fate  so  strange. 

(Useless  is  all  jaw  fuss  ;) 
In  me  makes  a  change. 

Like  Ovid's  Metamorphose. 
Fortune  must  be  blind. 

Now  the  time  1  groan  away  ; 
Latin  and  Greek  I  find, 

Every  bit  is  thrown  away. 

Oh!  Isigh,  &c.' 
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I'VE    KLSS'D    AND    I'VK   PKATILi:!)  Wnil 
FIFTY    SHE-DKVILS. 

Sii/ig  by  Miss  Love,  in  "  (Jioi  umii  in  /.oulun." 
Air — I've  kus'd  and  I  ve  pr.aileJ. 

I'VE  kiss'd  and  I've  prattled  with  fifty  she-devils, 

And  changed  them  sans  cereraonie  ; 
But  of  all  the  sweet  furies  that  e'er  drove  man  mad, 

Flour  01  Brimstone's  the  fury  for  me. 
Of  all  the  sweet  furies  that  e'er  drove  mau  mad. 

Cream  of  Tartar's  the  fury  fur  me. 


PUNCH. 

A7I  Orlginul  .Song,  bti  Henri/  T.  l.oie. 
Air — Home,  sweet  home. 

When  oppress'd  by  dull  care,,  or  by  grief  led  astray, 
From  such  sad  companions  I  soon  find  a  way  ; 
When  wearied  by  thought  in  the  punch-bowl  I  launch. 
And  antidotes  fiod  as  (  pour  out  the  punch. 
For  punch  is  a  balsam  yo  soothing,  you'll  (iiul, 
It's  sure  to  correct  all  disorders  «»f  mind: 
It  sorrow  dispels,  and  puts  care  to  the  rout. 
And  every  one  knows  it's  a  cure  for  the  gout. 

Punch,  punch,  strong,  strong  punch  ! 
There's  nothing  destroys  care  and  grief  like  strong 
punch. 

Our  friendship's  cemented  as  punch  passes  round, 
For  brisk  conversation  a  tourlistoiie  it's  Jouud  ; 
It  sharpens  the  wit,  and  enlivens  the  soul, 
There's  no  joy  can  equal  a  full  flowing  bnwl. 
Then  come  round,  my   frienils,  to   the  bottom  vTell 

di-.e. 
For   whilst   we   drink  punch,    I'll   engage   we  shall 
thri'.e: 
•25  X 
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Ill  instance  young  Bacchus,  who's  one  of  our  bunch; 
Me  reigns  over  wine,  whilst  we  govern  punch. 

Punch,  punch,  strong,  strong  punch  ! 
There's  nothing  surpasses  a  bowl  of  good  punch. 

Sam  Barber's,  In  Jermyn  Street,  where  I  oft  lunch. 
Is  the  place  celebrated  fur  making  good  punch; 
I  always  hie  there  when  ray  spirits  are  low, 
And  recruit  them  with  punch,  that  destroyer  of  woe. 
For  punch  is  most  certain  the  right  hand  of  life, 
And  keeps  Death  at  bay   when  he's  arm'd  with  a 

knife ; 
Then,  fill  up  your  glasses,  drink  health  to  our  host, 
Weil  toast  it  in  punch,  and  let  punch  be  the  toast. 

Punch,  punch,  strong,  strong  punch  ! 
There's  nothing  surpasses  a  bowl  of  good  punch. 


PROFESSIONAL  DINNER  PARTIES. 

(C.Dibdin,Jun.) 
Su7ig  by  Mr.  Fitzunlliam,  at  Sadler's  Wells. 

FocR-AND-TWENTV  barbcrs  set  them  down  to  dine, 
Knives  sharp,  plates  hot,  French  bread,  and  nap- 
kins clean  ; 
Like  heads  in  a  perfumer's  shop,  they  look'd  so  smart 
and  fine. 
Their  appetites  first  whetted  were  like  razors  keen. 

Spoken.]  Mr.  Friz,  shall  I  help  you  to  a  head  of 
hare  ?  Are  the  beards  taken  off  those  oysters  ? 
Who's  for  2Lpig  tail?  Do  you  take  trifle?  Trifle, 
I  thought  it  was  soap-suds  ! — Lather  away  boys. 
Here,  waiter  !     Shave  you  directly,  gentlemen. 

Hob,  and  nob!  what's  the  toast?  here's  success 

to  trade, 
Barber's  blocks  are   not  the  only  wooden  heads 

that's  ttiude. 
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Four-and-twenty  tailors  sat  em  down  to  dim  . 

Bold  men  in  bucLrcnn,  uitli  appetites  y/wei/rrtKn 
All  the  preparations  were  ordered  mtperjine. 

Among  the  rest,   heGt-skirts  and  Umous   loiutr  d 
brawn. 

Spoken.]  Mr.  Snip,  do  you  take  turkey?  No,  I 
always  prefer  yoose.  Brother  Clip,  shall  I  help  you 
to  some  cauliflower?  No,  mbbafje  for  me.  This 
beef  is  the  real  hifjrain  ;  shall  \  send  you  a  slic*  ? 
Let  it  be  ell-ivide  then.  Give  me  a  slice  of  that 
pudding — double- mill d  drab  I  declare,  cuts  like  long 
cloth  !  Yes,  but  you'll  soon  make  it  short  commons 
Here,  waiter  !     Sharp  as  a  needle,  gentlemen. 

Hob,  and  nob!   what's  the  toast  ?  here  s  succe»s 

10  trade, 
Tailors  au't  the  only  folks  whom  cabbnyinr/  ha.x 

made  ! 

Four-and-twenty  shoe-miikers  sat  'em  down  todinir. 

Strap  too,peff  away  ;  brush'd  up  and  polish'd  all  ; 

The  cookery  was  right  cordovan,  and  black  strap  w.i» 

the  wine, 

And  not  a  sole  among   em  left  a  heel-tap  eer  so 

small. 
Spokbn.]  This  lamb's  as  hard  as  a  lapatone. 
You've  made  an  end  oi  it  though.  1  declare  thi« 
tripe's  like  leather.  You've  got  through  it  at  last 
though.  Shall  I  help  you  to  a  mealy  potatoe  ?  No. 
T  prefer  wax.  Neighbour  Brad,  what  are  you  doing  ' 
Hammering  away  Shall  I  help  you  to  a  sole  f  Ye». 
and  a  glass  of  brandy  after  it,  by  way  of  upper- 
leather.  Here,  waiter  !  Brisk  as  a  bristle,  gen 
tlemen. 

Hob,  and  nob-!   whafs  the   toast'   here'.-*  succfM 

to  trade. 
Fortunes  are  by  cobblin</  tricks  in  all  pn»rcMion« 
made! 

x2 
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Four-aiultwenty   tallow-cbandlers  sat  'em  down  to 
dine, 
Lorif/s,  s/iorts,  middlings,  of  every  sort  and  size , 
All  ruttoniny  together,  no  wax-lif/his  half  so  tine. 
Good  humour  lighted  up,  appeared   in  all  their 
sparkling  eyes. 

Spoken.]  Give  me  some  short-sixes.  I  snppose  you 
mean  asparagus.  I'll  take  a  dip  in  the  soup-ya^. 
This  mutton's  of  the  right  mould.  Mr,  Wick,  you 
look  as  fine  as  ?i flambeau.  Bless  us,  how  your  wit 
gutters.  Snuff  him  oyxi.  Here,  waiter  !  Candles  in 
a  moment,  gentlemen. 

Hob,  and  nob !  what's  the  toast  ?  here's  success 

to  trade, 
And  may  illuminations  for  vict'ry  oft  be  made  ! 

Fuur-and-twenty  music  masters  sat  'em  down  to  dine. 

All  beaux,  each  at  dinner  con\dflrst  flddle  play ; 
Their  mouths  all  mov'd  in  merry  time  to  what  they 
may  incline, 
VV'hlle  they  run  up  a  pretty  score,  and  piper  had 
to  pay. 

Spoken.]  Gentlemen,  are  you  all  in  tune?  I'm 
."^hnrp  stt.  Who's  for  a  solo  on  a  sirloin  ?  I  like  a 
duet,  beef  and  pudding.  Who'll  take  a  part  in  a 
glee? — I  mean  a  glass.  O,  I'll  rosin  with  all  my 
heart.  Mr.  Blowpipe,  do  you  take  strawberries  ? 
O  no,  hoboys  for  me.  What  say  you,  gents,  to  the 
musical  glasses  ?  Why  we  seem  a  little  too  flat. 
Ill  give  you  a  toast:  "May  all  enemies  to  harmony 
Hnlsh  in  a  common  cord."  Here,  waiter  !  Coming 
in  a  brace  of  shales,  gentlemen. 

Hob,  and  nob!  what's  the   toast?  here's  success 

to  trade. 
And  may  all  fortune's  future  scores,  in  harmony 

be  made  ! 
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Four- and-twenty   dancing  masters  sat  'em  down  i'. 
dine. 
All  cut  ?iiiAfi(jur\l  in,  not  one  inclin  d  to  rrosB  : 
Each  put  his  best  foot  foremost,  their  ;;(^s/Vio»s  wrrr 
all  fine. 
From  pig  and  cow  they'd  foe  and  /lerl,  and  loads 
of  caper  sauce. 

Spok^.]  Dear  me,  one  might  dance  a  hornjyij.r 
on  this  crust.  You're  so  impatient.  1  always  eat 
in  jig  time.  Cast  off  one  covplf  of  fowls  there 
How  shall  I  cut  this  up?  Doivn  the  middle  a  tid  back 
again.  Who  takes  wine?  All,  riqht  and  Irft. 
Here,  waiter  !     Set-to  in  a  moment,  gentknjeu. 

Hob,  and  nob  !   what's  the  toast  ?  here  s  success 
to  trade. 

How  many  fortunes  by  all  rank  with  siuffling  are 
made  ! 
Four-and-twenty  doctors  sat   em  down  to  dine, 

Pulses  all  in  unison,  from  hunger  tongues  so.  so  . 
Every  thing  in  season,  from  the  chicken  to  the  chine. 

The  whole  materia  niedica  of  Messrs.  Class  and  Co. 

Spoken.]  The  seasoning  of  this  duck  hiles  like  a 
blister,  and  the  peas  are  as  big  as  bolusse.s.  How's 
that  tongue  ?  Pretty  fair.  I  don  t  like  the  looks  of 
it  Let  me  prescribe  rhubarb  pie  then.  Dr.  Popero. 
a  glass  of  wine  ?  No  objection  to  a  black-  dost.  Doc- 
tor. Here,  waiter!  Repeat  the  dose  immediately, 
gentlemen. 

Hob,  and  nob!   what's   the  toast?  here's  success 
to  trade,  , 

Fortunes  are  by  quackery  in  all  professions  nude 

Four-and-twenty  lawyers  sat  'em  down  to  dine. 

Like  red  tails  and  latitats!,  all  awful  in  their  look.<i ; 
All  busy  as  in  term  time,  the  cause  list  lull  and  fiue. 
The  bill  of  fare  as  long  as  theirs,  their  counsellors 
the  cooks. 

X  3 
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Spoken.]  (ientlenien,  you  havn't  done  that  liratncli 
justice.  Then  I  move  for  a  neiv  trial.  I  move  for  a 
habeas  to  bring  that  John  Dory  to  this  end  of  the 
table,  brother,  will  you  take  a  rule? — Bless  me,  I 
mean  a  rurap-steak.  Brother  Brief,  help  me  to  a 
client.  What  do  you  mean  ?  h  flat  fish  to  be  sure. 
Can  any  gentleman  sheio  cause  why  we  shouldn't  take 
a  glass  of '.vine  round?  Here,  waiter!  move  the 
cloth.     Clear  the  court  in  a  moment,  gentlemen. 

Hob,  and  nob  !  what's  the  toast  ?  here's  success 
to  trade, 

Fortunes  are  by  wiggery  in  all  professions  made  ! 

Fout-and-twenty  painters  sat  'era  down  to  dine. 

In  colours  gay  as  rainbows  all  set  to  in  a  trice ; 
The  canvas  for  the  dinner  stretch'd,  each  had  on't  a 
design, 
For  each  was  a  good  workman,  and  had  a  palate 

nice. 
Spoken.]  Brother  Daub,  give  me  some  tarbot  for 
9.  first  coat,  and  lobster  sauce  over  it  for  a  second. 
1  protest  those  are  perfect  pictures.  Yes,  here  are 
soles  done  in  oil,  and  salmon  in  water.  That  duck 
you've  got's  in  famous  keeping.  Yes,  he  means  to 
keep  it  all  to  himself.  That  pudding's  too  much  in 
perspective.  Who's  for  a  glass  of  red-lake  ?  Waiter, 
dratu  some  wine.     Brush  in  a  moment,  gentlemen. 

Hob,  and  nob!  what's  the  toast?     Here's  success 

to  trade, 
May   all   our  battle   pieces  after   Wellington  be 

made. 

Four-and-twenty  actors  sat  'em  down  to  dine. 

Such  cutting  and  such  hacking,  ne'er  in  tragedy 
you  knew  ; 
They  came  with  comic  phizzes,  some  dressed  farci- 
cally fine. 
The  singers  all  had  op'ra  hats,  and  all  in  merry  cue. 
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Spoken.]  Walter,  remove  the  covers.  Yrs,  Wa'h 
Lave  a  peep  behind  the  curtain.  Will  you  Iihvp  sumf 
of  this  fish  ?  O  yes,  "  f  sigh  fflr  my  beautiful  maid.'' 
Mr.  Rant,  shall  I  give  you  some  goo.se?  No.  I  have 
enough  of  that  on  the  boards.  Has  John  Dory  made 
his  exit?  Yes,  and  e7iter  John  Grouse.  How  they 
are  fighting  for  the  peas  !  Only  rehearsing  the 
battle  of  Hastings.  Do  you  take  O.  P.  or  P.  S.  ? 
What's  that?  Old  Port  or  Prime  Sherry.  Mr. 
Prompter,  will  you  wet  your  whistle  with  a  glas.s  of 
wine  ?  Here's  a  bumper  to  your  benefit.  Ring  for 
the  call-boy.  Here,  waiter  !  desert  and  bill.  Fine 
fruit  and  bill  of  the  play  directly,  gentlemen. 

Hob,  and  nob.!   what's  the   toast  ?  here's  success 

to  trade, 
May  all  parts  in  nature's   drama   with   applause 

be  play'd  ! 

Four-and-twenty  poets  sat  'era  down  to  dine, 
Rare  men,  spare  men,  all  hungry  as  could  be  ; 

All  drest  in  their  best  clothes,  though  not  very  tine. 
They  sat  'em  down  in   couplets,   the  dinner   glad 
to  see. 

Spoken.]  Brother  Fiction,  this  is  better  than  feed- 
ing on  fancy.  I  faney  it  is.  Do  you  never  mean 
to  take  that  porter  pot  from  your  mouth?  O.  the 
poet  says,  "  Drink  deep,  or  taste  not."  Who'll 
have  an  L.  E.  G.  of  a  fowl?  Mr.  Pun,  shall  I  give 
you  a  7nerry  thought?  Brother  Tagrhyme.  which  of 
the  ancient  poets  do  yon  like  best?  Chnucrr  at 
dinner  time.  Ah  !  Joe  Miller.  Here,  waiter  !  all 
the  porter's  ont  of  print.  A  second  edition  imme- 
diately, gentlemen. 

Hob,  and  nob !  what's  the  toast  '^  here's  succew 
to  trade, 

May  fortunes  be,  if  not  by  rhyme,  Tii  least  by  rtn- 
son  made  ! 
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r-'our-and-lwrnly  stock-brokers  sat  em  down  to  diue, 
Slocks  hij^li,  sloiuaclis  low,  put  theiu  in  humour  fine, 
Tbeir  appelites  would  have  no  cheque,  so  they  run 

up  a  score, 
And  each  member  was  10  per  cent,  more  happy  than 

before. 

Spoken.]  Brother  Indorsement,  do  you  take  fowl? 
No,  no  fowl  work  for  me.  so  I  prefer  duck.  Here's 
one  with  the  leg  broke  off.  O  no,  no,  that's  a  lame 
duck.  Mr.  Discoimt,  I'll  thank  you  for  the  loan  of 
that  apple  pie.  It  appears  to  bear  a  premium,  as 
you're  all  dipping  yottr  fingers  in  it,  and  if  I  don't 
make  haste  it  will  be  reduced.  You'll  find  a  devilish 
good  stock  in  it  indeed,  'tis  5  per  cent,  better  than 
that  pound  cake.  You're  right,  brother,  I'll  note 
that — that's  a  compound.  Here,  waiter!  our  stock's 
reduced  '2\  per  cent.  It  will  be  higher  immediately, 
gentlemen- 
Hob,  and  nob  !  what's  the  toast  ?  here's  success 

to  trade, 
How  many  fortunes  in  all  ranks  by  stock  jobbing 
are  made  ! 


THE  LAST  WORDS  OF  MARMIOV. 

(Sir  W.  Scott.) 

The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 

Now,  trebly-thundering,  swell'd  the  gale, 

And  "  Stanley"  was  the  cry  : 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye  : 
With  dying  hand  above  his  head. 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted  "  Victory  !" 
"  Charge,  Chester,  charge  !  on,  Stanley,  on  !'♦ 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 
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DEATH  OR  VICTORY! 

Ah  Original  Song,  by   VV.  Meek. 
Ait — Briice's  A>iHrF<t» 

On,  ye  Caledonians,  on  ! 

To  where  the  Southrons  pruudly  throu^j; 

Be  this  the  burthen  of  your  song — 

Death  or  victory  ! 
See  where  their  proud  and  haughty  baud 
For  battles  strife  in  order  stand  ; 
Drive  them  from  fair  Scotia's  land — 

Freemen,  live  or  die  ! 

Can  we  our  fathers'  fame  forget? 
Can  we  the  fair  ones'  prayers  neglect? 
Become  base  slaves,  an  abject  set. 

Our  country's  name  debase? 
Can  we  who  boast  the  warrior's  name. 
Feel  no  fear,  no  dread,  no  shame. 
To  tarnish  our  well-earn'd  fame? 

Perish  such  disgrace  ! 

Then  on,  ye  Caledonians,  on  ! 

To  where  the  Southrons  proudly  throng; 

Be  this  the  burthen  of  your  song — 

Death  or  victory  ! 
Unsheath,  unsheath  your  well-tried  swords. 
Draw  your  arrows  to  their  barbs  ; 
Follow,  and  repeat  these  words — • 

Freemen,  live  or  die  ! 


O   DEAR,  IT'S  ALL  OVER   WITH   CH\Kl.r.V 

(Beulci.) 

Tuiie—Oier  the  water  to  Charley. 

At  Michaelmas  last,  'twas  about  twelve  at  night. 

I  met  the  remains  of  a  Charley  ; 
He  was  silent,  and  nearly  gone  out  was  his  light. 

And  his  face  look'd  more  sorry  than  surly. 
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I  ask'd,  "  Whrit's  o'clock?" — lie  replied,  turning  sour, 

"  I  sui>|K)&e  it  is  not  very  early  ; 
Rut  I  in  beat  from  my  beat,  and  I  can't  tell  the  hour, 

I'or  know,  I'm  no  longer  a  Charley. 
Tol  de  dol,  lol  de  dol,  &c. 

O  dear,  its  all  over  with  Charley. 

Deprived  is  each  watchman  of  place  and  of  right — 

I'm  sure,  of  a  much  higher  station  : 
There  are  guardians  much  worse  than  \re  guardians 
of  night, 
And  much  more  require  reformation. 
Cause  some  oft  slept  on  our  post,  all  are  lost. 

And  turn'd  out  without  any  parleys ; 
There  are  much  higher  guardians  who've  slept  on 
their  post. 
Oh,  why  then  begin  with  the  Charleys? 

Tol  de  dol,  &c. 

"  [,  who  was  king  of  the  nights  that  are  gone, 

A  subject  cut  up,  stand  before  ye, 
I,  who  made  others  walk,  am  now  made  to  walk  on, — 

Alas  !    I'm  deprived  of  my  glory  ! 
!t  was  music  to  me  when  I  cried  out  the  hour. 

And  once,  every  hurly-burly 
To  me  was  delightful,  for  then  I  had  power. 

But  powerless  now  is  poor  Charley. 

Tol  de  dol,  &c. 

"  I  was  often  knock'd  down  by  the  rakes  of  the  town. 

But  when  in  the  morning,  all  gory. 
The  magistrate  saw  me,  he  made  them  come  down, 

Fur  cracking  my  uppermost  story. 
And  many  a  chap  I  have  saved  from  disgrace, 

It  a  bribe  he  has  slipp'd  in  my  mawley ; 
Ob.  such  were  the  perquisites  doe  to  my  place. 

And  these  are  all  gone  from  poor  Charley. 

Tol  de  do),  &c. 
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■  Ob.  when  In  their  beds,  on  e:ich  hot  summer's  night. 

The  folks  couldo't  sleep  lor  the  heat,  sir.n  ; 
1  conld  suoo/e  in  my  box.  there  were  no  tleus  to  bite. 

And  I  thought  it  a  gloritms  treat,  sirs. 
And  when,  in  the  winter,  Ciiristiuas  boxes  came  due. 

How  I  swigg'd  at  the  juice  of  the  barley  ! 
But  now  boxes  are  gone,  and  all  perquisites  too, — 

Farewell  to  the  comforts  of  Charley  !" 

Tol  dc  dol,&c. 

Thus  saying,  a  bottle  he  took  in  his  hand. 

And  pour'd  it's  contents  down  his  throttle  : 
And  soon  got  so  tipsy  that  he  couldn't  stand. 

And  he  broke  both  his  lantern  and  rattle. 
In  this  state  he  was  taken  up  by  the  police, 

And  next  morning,  with  scarce  any  parley, 
'j'lie  ma2;-istrate  fined  him  a  five  shilling  pier**. 

Which  finished  the  life  of  the  Charley. 
Tol  de  dol,  lol  de  dol,  Sec. 

And  now  it's  all  over  with  Charley. 


THE  SOLDIERS  RETURN. 

A7t  Original  Sons:,  written  by  Thomas  Bishop. 
Air— The  soldier'i  tear. 

When  the  gallant  soldier  had  the  battle  nobly  won. 
lie   to   his   cottage    bent   his  course,  his   daily   duly 

done  ; 
His  heart  elate,  his  memory  fond,  then  many  a  day 

ran  o'er. 
He   saw   the  cot,  which  once   he  thought    he  neer 

might  visit  more. 

When  last  heleft  the  homely  .spot  his  heart  was  rent 

in  twain. 
!ie  sighd  to  think  he   ne'er  might  see   nor  cot  u«r 

maid  again  ; 
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But  honor's  call,  antl  duty  stern  he  could  not  disobey, 

Thouj^h  soft  allectiou's  pearly  tear  did  woo  him  oft  to 
stay. 

The  luald  he  loved  he  quickly  sought,  and  did  not 
seek  in  vain. 

He  fondly  press'd  her  to  his  heart,  but  silent  did  re- 
main ; 

What  joy  was  theirs!  they  breathless  stood,  ena- 
moar'd  in  distress, 

Her  gentle  voice  the  spell  then  broke,  and  former 
fears  confess'd. 

Now  happy  in  their  mutual  love,  be  they  for  ever 
bless'd. 

Let  sweet  repose  its  balm  impart,  and  on  their  pil- 
low rest ; 

Let  hostile  arras  no  more  divide  the  beings  of  one 
soul, 

But  peace  unite  their  faithful  hearts  unto  their  final 
ffoal. 


GENTLE  FURY,  SEE  ME  LANGULSH. 

Sung  by  Miss  J.ot/e,  in  "  Giovatmi  in  London," 

Alt — German  Melody. 

Gentle  fury,  see  me  languish. 

And  in  pity  quench  my  flame  ; 
Lovely  Brimstone,  ease  my  anguish  ; 
No  tongue  my  warmth  can  name. 

1  burn,  I  burn. 

Gentle  fury — yes  ! 
Burn  with  a  flame  I  must  not  express. 

Pretty  devil, 

Oh,  be  civil  ! 
I  am  scorching  with  love  ! 

I  in  on  fire, 

With  desire, 
Then  a  match  let  it  prove. 
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•i  And  by  mistfike,  oh  crikeys '.  «he 
Sat  tiowii  upon  a  chieruiii>&  knee." 

WANKI   rONGO. 

OR,  CHIEF  OF  THE  YANKEE  DOODLES. 
An  Origiiial  Comic  Son^,  written  by  JF.  //.  Fretman. 

Tune— Vulcau's  Cave. 

About  five  hundred  years  ago, 
There  lived,  (at  least  folks  tell  us  s«») 
One  WankI  Fongo  Chi  Chou  Chu, 

Chief  of  the  Yankee  Doodles. 
He'd  curly  hair  like  a  poodle  dug. 
A  ring  through  his  snout  just  like  a  hog. 
His  voice  was  husky  as  a  tog, 
In  size  he  much  resembled  Gog; 
His  palace  wa^  but  one  story  high. 
And  built  with  mud  just  like  a  stye^ 
And  love,  alas  !   did  sorely  try. 
The  chief  of  the  Yankee  Doodles. 
Sing,  Yankee  Doodle,  Domlie  doo. 
Bakarak  Carrawak  Tongatahoo, 
Wanki  Fongo,  Chi  Cliou  Chu, 
Chief  of  the  Yankee  Doodles. 
26  V 
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There  liveil  upon  a  neiglibouriug  isle, 
A  Princess,  whose  Lewitchiug  smile, 
or  peace  and  rest  did  quite  beguile. 

The  chief  oi"  the  Yaiikee  Doodles. 
She  was  tatoo'd  to  show  her  taste, 
Her  eyes  shone  like  two  balls  of  paste. 
She  wore  a  laat  about  her  waist. 
And  measured  five  yards  round  at  least  j 
Her  lips  like  sausages  poatiog  hung, 
Her  name  was  Callibash  Quanki  VVung, 
And  quite  enchanted  by  her  tongue. 

Was  the  chief  of  the  Yankee  Doodles. 

Sing,  Yankee,  &c. 

The  wedding-day  arrived  at  last, 

And  to  partake  of  their  repast, 

The  neighb'ring  chieftains  all  were  ask'd. 

By  the  chief  of  the  Yankee  Doodles ; 
They  came  in  mighty  state  ^tls  said, 
Upon  his  spear  each  bore  a  head. 
Belonging  to  the  luckless  dead, 
Upon  whose  bodies  they  had  fed  ; 
Their  clubs  and  tomahawks  waved  in  pride. 
For  they  brought  tbe  teeth  of  all  that  died, 
To  adorn  tbe  neck  of  the  beautiful  bride. 

Of  the  chief  of  the  Yankee  Doodles. 

Sing,  Yankee,  &ic. 

Twenty  tigers,  one  by  one, 

With  uncooked  bears  they  gobbled  down, — 

But  dreadful  riot  soon  begun. 

Thro"  the  queen  of  the  Yankee  Doodles ; 
She  made  with  spirits  rather  free, 
And  by  mistake,  oh  crikey s  !  she 
Slit  down  upon  a  chieftain's  knee. 
Which  Watiki  Fongo  soon  did  see  ; 
He  swore  in  a  rage  he'd  have  both  hung, 
So  OQ  her  wedding  day  Quanki  Wung, 
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Up  to  a  beam  In  the  liut  waK  Hwung. 
By  the  chiei'  oi  the  VanLee  DuudlfH. 

Sing,  Yankee,  ^c. 

They  now  first  saw  a  little  isle, 

Which  distant  lay  about  a  mile. 

To  which  they  row'd,  the  i^rief  to  wile. 

From  chiet"  ot"  the  Yankee  Doodles  • 
But  soon  they  did  their  fate  bewail, 
The  island  was  a  monstrous  whale. 
Who  thought  their  conduct  ungenteel, 
And  bruisd  and  drown'd  them  with  his  tail  ; 
Now,  husbands,  take  my  mural  right, 
Don't  hang  your  wives  on  the  wedding  night, 
L'nless  you"d  be  in  such  a  plight, 

As  the  chief  of  the  Yankee  Doodles. 

Sing.  Yankee,  kc. 


THE  ALDERMAN'S  THL'Mli 
A  GUL 

How  wretched  those,  who  tasteless  live. 
And  say,  this  world  no  joys  can  gi«»'. 
Why  tempts  yon  turtle  .sprawling  ' 

Why  smokes  the  glorious  haunch  .' 
Are  these  not  joys,  still  calling, 
To  bless  our  mortal  paunch  ? 

Oh  !   'tis  merry  in  the  hall. 
When  the  beards  wag  all : 
What  a  noise,  and  what  a  din  ! 
How  they  glitter  round  the  chin  ! 
Give  me  fowl,  and  give  me  Hsh  ! 
Now  for  some  of  that  nice  dish  ! 
Cut  me  this — cut  me  thai! 
Send  me  crust  and  send  me  fat : 
]\lore  fat  !   more  fat  ! 
\'2 
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Some  for  titbits  pulling;,  hauling  j 

Legs,  wings,  breast,  bead  : 
Some  for  liquor  scolding,  bawling; 

Hock,  port,  white,  red. 

Here,  'tis  cramraiug,  cutting,  slashing. 

There,  the  grease  and  gravy  splashing ; 

Ijook,  sir  !   what  you've  done. 

Zounds  !  sir,  you've  cut  off  the  Alderman's  thumb  ! 

Oh  !   my  thumb  !  my  thumb  !  my  thumb  ! 

Look,  sir  !   what  you've  done,  &c. 

Oh  !  'tis  merry  in  the  hall,  &c. 


THE  TAILOR'S  DOWNY  ORA-TION. 

On   Origi/ial   Parody   on  "  The  Sailor's    Consolation,"  by 
J.  Comley. 

Onk   stormy    night  each  other  thus,  two   'prentice 

snips  consoling. 
Young  Bobby  Baseborn  plied  the  goose,  and  said  to 

Sammy  Doling, 
"  Lord  how  the  vincl  is  blowing,  Sam,  the  rain  too, 

hear  it  pour  now, 
Crikeys,  they're  in  a  pretty  mess,«;o^  must  be  out  of 

doors  now, 

"  Those  buckish  chaps  wot  lives  as  clerks,  that  tverry- 

ivuhjar  calling, 
Are  now  a  shaking,  cold  and  wet,  as  homeward  they 

are  crawling. 
Poor  devils,  don't  'em  enwy  us,  as  they  our  comfort 

gloats  on. 
Wishing  no  doubt,  our  luck  to  have,  sich  prime  dry 

vorkhouse  coats  on. 

"  Them   gents  toot  goes  each  evening  to  smoke  at 

genteel  houses, 
And  drunk  at  night  are  reeling  home,  to  wollopiheit 

cross  spouses. 
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While   'neatli  our   sliup  h.nird  warm   in   hrll,  we  re 

coQilortably  lying, 
My    eye,  what    lots   oi'  naughty  girls,   aie   ut  their 

pockets  trying. 

Admirals  aud  generals  oit  are  kill  d  iu  du^l}«,  or  in 

battle, 
And  men  of  fortune  ruin'd  are  by  cards  and   dices 

rattle, 
Rich  merchants  often   are    undone   by   bankruptcies 

and  failures, 
So,  Sam,  let's  thank  the  overseers,  that  vou  and  I  are 

tailors." 


WHAT'S  THE  GAY  TOWN   TO  MK. 

Sung  by  Miss  Love,  in  "  Giovauni  in  L^ntton.' 

Air — Rubin  AcUir. 

What's  the  gay  town  to  me. 

In  the  King's  Bench  ? 
Oh  y  when  shall  I  get  free 

From  the  King's  Bench.' 
Ah  !    still  to  joy  and  mirth, 
Freedom  it  is  gives  birth  : 
Confinements  hell  on  earth, 

In  the  King's  Bench. 


HONOUR  MAKES  THE  MAN. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  by  Jesse  Hammond. 
Tun<— Ackee,  0 1    Ackt«,  O  ! 

Nine  times  did  the  clapper  clang, 

[n  the  steeple 

To  the  people, 

And  nine  times  the  echo  rang 

To  prove  life  but  a  span  ; 
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Young  Nimble,  on  his  sliopboard  laid. 

At  his  length  was  sleeping, 
When  Vevus  there  with  Cupid  stray 'd. 
Both  at  his  parchment  peeping, 
The  little  railer 
Spann'd  the  Tailor, 
And  laughing  thus  began — 
"  Now,  between  us. 
Mother  Venus, 
Nine  times  this  would  make  a  man  !" 

Venus  took  the  measure,  then 

Looking  slily. 

Speaking  drily, 

"  Is  it  so  you  measure  men?" 

She  to  the  god  began  ; 

"  Then  you're  a  saucy  blackguard  boy^ 

Full  of  freaks  and  gambols. 
And  often  gild  a  paltry  toy. 
And  roses  hang  on  brambles  ; 
Now  'tis  stupid. 
Master  Cupid, 
So  to  form  your  plan,      * 
For  good  nature 
Is  the  stature, 
And  'tis  Honour  makes  the  man!^^ 

Cnpid  answer'd  in  a  pet, 
"  Dearest  mother. 
Make  no  bother, 
F  will  lay  a  trifling  bet 

Nine  tailors  make  a  man  ;" 
Nine  times  then  he  twang'd  his  bow. 

And  let  fly  an  arrow. 
And,  whether  it  was  meant  or  no, 
It  pierced  the  Tailor's  marrow  ; — 
"  Awake  !"  he  cried, 
"  And  quick  decide 
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The  wager  if  you  can, 

Come,  Sir  Nimble, 

Knight  of  the  thimble, 
Say  what  'tis  that  makes  a  man  1  ' 

Nine  times  Nimble  rubbd  his  pye», 
Strangely  smarting, 
Theu,  up-starting, 
With  a  strut,  survey'd  his  size, 
And  boldly  thus  began  ; 
"  Your  Godship,  I  don't  care  a  d — n 

What  your  cutting  mark  is, 
You  a  narrow  soul  may  cram 
Into  a  Tailor's  carcase; 
But  rely  cn't 
That  a  giant 
Is  oft  a  dwarf  in  span. 
For  good  nature 
Gives  the  stature. 
And  'tis  Honour  makes  the  mnn" 

Both  immortals  then  withdrew. 

Full  of  wondei. 

And  in  thunder 

This  news  through  Olympus  flew — 

.1  Tailor  is  a  man  ! 

Then  let  the  moral  have  its  weight 

W^hen  we  meet  together. 
No  outside  show  can  make  us  greaJ. 
The  tinsel  or  the  feather : 

But  sense  and  spirit 
Form  true  merit — 
Doubt  it  if  you  can — 
'Tis  good  nature 
Gives  the  stature, 
And  'tis  Honour  makes  the  man  .' 
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THE  OLD  OAK  TABLE. 

(T.  Hudson.)  ' 

7u)u— The  last  Shilling. 

I  HAD  knock'd  out  the  dust  from  my  pipe  t'other 
night. 

Old  Time  towards  midnight  was  creeping, 
The  last  smoke  from  its  ashes  had  taken  its  flight, — 

I  felt  neither  waking  nor  sleeping  ; 
When  a  voice,  loud  and  hollow,  and,  seemingly,  near, 

Youll  say  'twas  a  dream  or  a  fable. 
Directed  towards  me,  said,  audibly  clear, 

"List,  list,  list  to  me,  thy  oak  table. 

"  I  was  once  of  the  forest  the  monarch  so  bold^ 

Nor  tempest  nor  storm  made  me  tremble ; 
And  oft,  very  oft,  the  famed  Druids  of  old 

Would  under  my  branches  assemble  : 
Their  mysterious  rites  they'd  perform  before  me, — 

Those  rites  to  unfold  I  am  able  ; 
But  he  that  now  forgot, — I  was  then  an  oak  tree. 

And  now  I  am  but  an  oak  table. 

"  \V  hen  the  axe  brought  me  down,  and  soon  lopp'd 
was  each  bough. 

And  to  form  a  ship  I  was  converted. 
Manned  by  true  hearts  of  oak,  the  wide  ocean  to 
plough. 

And  by  Victory  never  deserted. 
But,  worn  out  by'Time,  and  reduced  to  a  wreck. 

Bereft  of  my  anchor  and  cable, 
A  carpenter  bought  me,  and  with  part  of  my  deck. 

Made  what  you  see  me  now — an  oak  table. 

"  Now  thrust  in  a  corner,  put  out  of  the  way, — 
But  I  fear  I  your  patience  am  tiring, — 

1  expect  nothing  less  than^  some  forth-coming  day. 
To  be  broke  up,  and  used  for  your  firing." 
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'No,  never,  cried  I,  as  1  slartetl,  awaLr, 

"  I'll  keep  tlii-e  as  long;  as  Im  able  ; 
And  each  friend  that  my  huiuble  chfer  will  partaL*, 

Shall  be  welcome  around  my  oak  table." 

rr  IS  THE  LARK  NOW   SIMJINC   ()  KlI    I  > 
An   Original    Song,   written    by  Carols*. 

Air — Dark,  the  veaper  hymn  is  pcilinf;. 

It  is  the  lark  now  singing  o'er  us, 
Sweetly  sound  his  notes  and  clear; 

When  the  moon  shines  kindly  o'er  us. 
Dearest  love,  I'll  meet  thee  here. 

I'll  meet  thee  here,  I'll  meet  thee  here, 
When  the  moon,  &c. 

To  the  eve-bird  then  we'll  listen, 

As  his  music  meets  the  ear  ; 
When  the  dew-drops  sweetly  glisten, 

Dearest  love,  I'll  meet  thee  here. 
I'll  meet  thee  here.  Ill  meet  thee  here. 

When  the  dew  drops,  i>:c. 


BECAUSE  rVE  A  CAST  IN  MV   EVE. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  written  and  sung  /»y  T.  Prctt. 

Tun*— Love-lick  Looliy. 

Oh  dear  !   wLat  an  unlucky  devil  is  man. 

Misfortune  is  ever  his  lot, 
Though  boast  of  great  riches,  so  chance  it  he  ran, 

Some  lack  of  perfection  he's  got ; 
I  have  a  snug  fortune,  a  house  too  or  so. 

But  still  all  my  life  go/es  awry  ; 
I'm  cross'd  both  in  beauty,  in  love,  and  you  know 

I'm  cross'd  too  besides  in  my  eye  I 
Oh  dear!   lauk  a  daisy  me! 
Both  morn,  noon,  aud  night  I  do  sob  and  1  sigh. 
Because  I  have  got  a  small  cast  in  my  eye. 
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Of  iiersoiuil  cliarms  1  possess  a  great  store, 

My  li;r,jre  is  luatcliless  in  grace, 
But  still  all  the  latlies  they  trouble  me  sore, 

And  ev'ry  one  laugh  in  my  face; 
'Twas  only  last  night,  I  went  one  to  kiss, 

One  eye  look'd  north — 't'other  south, 
Through  that  curst  disaster  I  made  a  sad  miss. 

For  I  popt  her  nose  into  my  mouth  ! 
Oh  dear !  &c.   , 
In  courting  e'er  some  sad  misfortune  have  I, 
Because  1  have  got  a  small  cast  iu  my  eye. 

The  little  boys  too  all  croiv  over  me. 

And  daring  my  threats  they  defy. 
The  saucy  young  urchins  to  teaze  me  in  glee. 

One  and  all  call  me  cock-eye. 
My  sorrows  are  great,  and  indeed  it  is  true. 

Net  clone  e'er  comes  one  trouble, 
JVIy  sincjle  misfortunes  are  equal  to  tico, 

Because,  deary  me,  /  see  double  ! 
Oh  dear !  &c. 
A  butt  for  the  jokes  of  all  persons  am  I, 
Because  I  have  got  a  small  cast  in  my  eye. 

1  once  went  to  court  to  a  girl  in  our  street, 

Her  name  was  Amelia  Lundy ; 
When  she  jeer'd  of  my  eyes,  but  I  answer'd  so  sweety 

"  My  dear,  they  look  two  ways  for  Sunday  !" 
"  That  may  do  very  well,"  she  replied  with  a  scoff, 

"  But  of  fame  I've  no  wish  for  a  loss,  man. 
So  pray,  Mr.  Squinny,  just  take  yourself  off, 

For  I'll  never  marry  a  cross  man  !" 
Oh  dear  !  &c. 
Took  off  thus  by  her,  myself  off  tool  I, 
Cant  doivn  very  much  at  the  cast  injny  eye. 

With  another  young  lady  I  then  fell  iu  love. 
And  daily  I  cast  sheeps'  eyes  at  her. 
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)  call'd  her  au  angel,  a  durliug.  a  Jovr, 

But  like  me  she  look' J  cross  on  tiie  matter  ; 

A  lover  she  JiaJ,  whom  I  challeni;'il  to  flight, 
In  fio-hting  too,  he  wafi'nt  sliy.  * 

U'hen  I  aiin'fl  at  his  head,  through  ihe  ♦ntilt    in   tnj 
sight, 
1  wallop'd  a  lamp  post  just  by. 
Oh  dear  !  Sec.  ' 

la  evry  occurrence  my  fate  goes  awry, 

Because  I  have  got  a  small  cast  in  my  eye. 

Now,  what  shall  1  do  ?  can  you  tell  me,  1  pray? 

Advised  I  am  willing  to  be  ; 
Folks  say  as  Tm  short  sighted,  'twould  be  n)y  best 
way. 

To  go  for  a  long  way  to  sea  ! 
Why  then  I'll  e'eu  go  and  te  grief  find  an  end, 

Perhaps  to  my  woes  I'll  find  quarter  ; 
Soon  I  may  find  that  my  sight  it  doth  mend. 

If  not,  I'll  try  the  Thames  at  high  water. 
Oh  dear  !   &:c. 
1  hope  that  some  comfort  approaches  me  ni^h. 
Although  I  have  got  a  small  cast  in  my  ey»*  I 


THOSE  PRETTY  GIRLS 

i4ir— Those  evening  bell*. 

Those  pretty  girls,  those  pretty  girls. 
How  many  a  glance  their  bright  eye  whirls. 
Of  love,  and  hope,  and  that  fond  ray 
That  lures  us  on  from  day  to  day. 

How  many  a  spirit  that  was  bright. 
When  first  he  look'd  on  beauty's  light, 
Walks  sorrowing  where  the  cascade  purls, 
And  sees  no  more  those  pretty  girl.s. 
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Thus,  too,  when  silence  quells  my  lyre, 
Will  beauty's  eyes  still  flash  with  fire. 
And  other  poets  twine  your  curls. 
And  siiig-  your  praises,  pretty  girls. 


THE  ROVING  BLADE. 

Taken  from  a  rare  manuscript  relating  to  the  civil  wars 
between  the  King  ana  Crumwell.—The  song  is  sung  by  a 
broken-down  Cavalier. 

I  AM  a  young  lad,  my  fortune  is  bad. 

If  I  ever  grow  rich  I  shall  wonder, 
[  spent  all  my  money  in  ale  wine  and  beer. 

Then  1  got  a  commission  to  plunder. 

Right  fol  de  rol,  la  ral  li  da. 

Here  is  my  old  shirt,  'tis  as  black  as  the  dirt. 

And  the  collar  is  worn  to  a  cinder; 
If  I  ne'er  get  no  more,  I  shall  ne'er  have  a  store. 

So  I'll  save  the  old  shirt  to  make  tinder. 

Right  fol;  &c. 

Two  stockings  'tis  true,  but  the  devil  a  shoe, 
I  am  forced  to  wear  boots  in  all  weather, 

I  d — n  the  boot  sole,  and  I  d — n  the  boot  welt. 
For  they  have  parted  from  the  upper  leather. 

Right  fol,  &c. 

Here  is  ray  old  hat,  'tis  as  brown  as  a  bat. 
You  may  see  very  well  by  its  shining, 

The  devil  a  buckle  the  devil  a  loop. 
The  devil  a  bit  of  a  lining. 

Right  fol,  8ec. 

I  am  all  in  rags,  I  am  nothing  but  jags. 
Good  lord,  how  the  girls  do  surround  me, 

' Tis  when  I  am  dead  you  may  write  on  my  head, 
I  hare  left  the  world  as  the  world  found  me. 

Right  fol,  &c. 
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behold:     how    brightly    liREAKS    Till: 
MORNING. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Braham,  in  I  he  ojifrri  of  "  MasanieUo." 
Behold!   how  brightly  breaks  the  inorniD^. 

Though  bleak  our  lot,  our  hearts  are  warm  ; 
To  toil  inurd,  all  danger  scorniu'^, 

We  hail  the  breeze,  or  brave  the  storm. 
Put  oft,  put  off,  our  cnuise  we  know, 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  and  whisper  low; 
Look  out,  and  spread  our  nets  with  care. 
The  prey  we  seek,  we'll  soon  ensnare  ! 

Tut  off,  &c. 

Away,  thougli  tempest  darken  o'er  us. 

Boldly  still  we'll  stem  the  wave; 
Hoist,  hoist  all  sail,  while  shines  before  us 

Hope's  beacon  light,  to  cheer  the  brare. 

Put  off,  &c. 


THE  DELIGHTS  OF  A  CHRISTENING. 

(Dibciiii.) 
GusTAVUS  Frederick  Richards  young    Newconies 
name. 

The  sponsors  have  promised  that  while  he  is  young 
They'll  teach  him  the  devil  and  his  works  to  shame — 

And,  when  he  grows  up,  the  vulgar  tongue  ! 
And  see,  the  procession  trora  church  the  street  fills. 
Led  on  by  the  parson  with  his  rosy  gills;  ' 

And  now  they're  eome  home,  and  the  wit  flies  about. 
Old  niggardly  Care  by  Good-humour  kicked  out. 

Spoken.]  Let  me  look  at  the  pretty  creature.  Ob, 
bless  his  iunocent  heart ;  mammy's  eyes  and  daddy '» 
unse  to  a  T.  I  never  saw  such  a  sensible  creature 
in  my  life.  Why,  yes,  I  think  hell  make  a  vpry  -i^od 
match  for  my  Georgina  Carolina  Helena  Virgin* 
Gridplina  Cosmopolita  Maria  Mopsey.  Lad,  m.idain, 
26.  z 
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why  what  a  vast  quantity  of  children  you  must  ha' 
got.  Goth  Vandal  anil  Mottentot.  VV^hat's  that  more 
of  'em?  No,  no,  neighbour,  that's  my  wife's  only 
daughter.  What!  with  all  that  string?  why,  if  I 
was  a  girl,  and  people  were  to  go  through  such  a 
catalogue  with  me,  I  wish  I  may  die,  if  I  shouldn't 
think  they  were  calling  ixie  names.  Liddle,  liddle, 
liddle,  liddle  !  Oh,  the  dear  little  creatuie  !  Oh, 
I  wish  I  was  married,  and  had  such  a  sweet  little 
child  as  you. 

So  at  it  go  the  clacks,  not  a  tittle  heard  that's  spoke, 
And  he's  the  greatest  wit  that  can  crack  the  loudest 

joke; 
All  talking  away,  and  nobody  listening. 
Who's  so  merry  and  so  cherry  as  people  at  a  chris- 
tening ? 

Now  the  fiddles  are  tuning,  and  up  stands  the  throng, 

Miss  calls  a  cotliliou  her  Ma  alamong  ; 

In  a  jig,  Madam  Lump  wants  her  limbs  to  reveal. 

And  Alderman  Ninepin  would  fain  take  a  reel. 

Widow  Hobble  a  minuet  begs  she  may  walk. 

Thus  they  glide  and  they  hop,  and  they  skip,   and 

they  stalk. 
Till  silence,  there  !  silence,  they  twenty  times  bawl, 
And  a  country-dance  quickly  reconciles  all. 

Spoken.]  Stay,  stay,  stay  ;  before  the  dance  begins, 
I  move  that  all  the  gentlemen  salute  the  ladies.  Lad  ! 
now,  what  a  parcel  of  nonsense  !  how  can  you  be  so 
Htupld?  f  beg  you  wo'n't  come  near  me.  Well,  then, 
better  give  a  fool  a  kiss  than  be  troubled  with  him. 
My  dear  Miss,  shall  1  have  the  inexpressible  and 
indescribable  pleasure,  honour,  felicity,  delight,  and 
satisfaction  ?  No,  sir  ;  I  desire  you'll  go  about  your 
business  ;  I  didn't  know  I  came  here  to  be  affronted. 
Lad  !  Miss,  how  can  you  be  so  frumpish  ?  the  Cap- 
tain only  asked  for  a  civil  salute:  1  assure  you  / 
shull  not  make  such  n  fuss  about  it.     Places  !  places  ! 
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Figure  in  Lands  across  riglit  and  lell,  and  now  \\ej. 

Ho  tliey  skip,  and  they  jump,  and  tliey  lout  it  away  ! 

Nor  to  fiddles,  nor  themselves,  nor  anythiiit;  listen- 
ing. 

Who  so  merry  and  so  cherry  as  people  at  a  chrig- 
tening? 

Now  the  fans  and  the  handkerchietK  soon  go  to  pot   — 
I'm  all  in  a  muck  ; — Im  prodigiously  hot; — 
Home  hartshorn  and  water; — I'm  tainting,  I  tow, — 
So   they   give  her  the   brandy.     WtU,  bow  aie  you 

now  ? 
I'ra  prodigiously  better; — you  are  a  good  soul. 
Wash  it  down  with  some  negus. — Weil,  give  me  the 

bowl. 
And  now  the  gay  dance  to  the  supper  gives  place, 
The   guests  take  their  seats,  and  the   parson  aays 

grace. 

Spoken.]  I  move  that  every  gentleman  sits  next 
his  partner.  Come,  Miss  Chick,  what  shall  I  help 
you  to?  Shall  I  add  a  little  to  your  abundance'.' 
Now,  you  think  I  have  a  great  deal  of  tongue.  Oh, 
no,  my  love,  I  meant  brains.  Miss  Jazey,  ibe  Hoctor 
drinks  your  health.  Lord  !  how  could  you  do  .so. 
pulling  me  by  the  sleeve,  1  have  throvtn  the  mustard 
into  the  gooseberry  tart.  Thank  yon.  Doctor.  Pray, 
sir,  is  there  any  public  news'?  1  tell  you  it's  all  a 
parcel  of  nonsense  and  stuft":  eighteen  thousand  men 
killed  1  for  my  own  part,  I  have  too  much  charity  to 
believe  it.  Well,  these  are  excellent  piiif.s.  Oh,  sir, 
the  newspapers  are  full  of  them.  Upon  my  v»ord, 
ma'am,  you  make  capital  punch.  I  propose  a  toast. 
—Here's  the  young  Christian's  health,  and  may  he 
give  us  as  good  punch  as  this  at  the  christeniujf  of 
his  first  Doy,  and  as  handsome  a  fee.  That  of  course. 
And  now,  Doctor  Drencher's  health  and  song.  Ill 
give  you,  gentleman,  Death  and  the  Lady.  And  tbu.i 
the  song,  and  the  glass,  and  the  jest  go  round,— 
z  -2 
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Till  in — Old  Care,  begone — Hearts  of  Oak — Derry 
down — 

And  if  Love's  a  Sweet  Passion,  their  cares  tliey  all 
drown  ; 

Singing-,  bellowing,  and  laughing,  and  nobody  lis- 
tening. 

Who  so  merry  and  so  cherry  as  people  at  a  chris- 
tening? 

IN  VAIN  YOU  BID  MY  PASSION  CEASE. 

An  Original  Song,  by  J.  Wright. 
In  vain  you  bid  my  passion  cease, 

And  ease  jny  troubled  breast ; 
Your  love  alone  must  give  me  peace. 

Restore  my  wonted  rest. 

But  if  I  fail  your  heart  to  move» 

And  'tis  not  vonrs  to  give  ; 
I  cannot,  will  not  cease  to  love, 
-  But  I  will  cease  to  live. 


KITTY  MAGGS  AND  JOLTER  GILES. 

Kitty  Maggs  was  a  servant  to  farmer  Styles, 

And  a  buxom  wench  was  she; 
And  her  true  lovier  was  Jolter  Giles, 

A  ploughman  so  bold  was  Be  ; 
Giles  had  wages,  five  pounds,  due  at  Candleroastide, 
And  then  he  told  Kitty  he'd  make  her  his  bride. 

Ding  dong,  bo  ! 

Betty  Blossom  she  wore  a  high-cauFd  cap. 

Which  caught  fickle  Jolter's  eye  ; 
And  poor  Kitty  Maggs,  O,  dire  mishap  ! 

Mourn'd  his  incon-stan-cy  ! 
And  high  on  the  bough  of  an  apple  tree, 
When  they  married,  Kate  finished  her  misery. 

Ding  dong,  bo ! 
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At  the  supper  Giles  gave  lor  Betty  his  hriJe 

An  apple  pudding  had  they. 
And  tVoin  the  same  bough  on  which  poor  Kitty  ilicil 

The  apples  were  plucked  they  say; 
The  pudding /;?e.s  on  it,  grew  deadly  cold, 
The  death-watch  ticked,  and  the  church-hell  tolled  ! 

Ding  dong.  bo  ! 

To  earve  the  pudding  was  Giles's  post, 

He  cut,  and  from  the  gap 
Poppd  the  bead  of  poor  dear  Kitty  Magg's  ghost, 

All  in  a  new  fashioned  shroud  cap  ; 
Said  Giles,  "who  be  you?"  said  the  ghost,  "  I  be  I. 
A  coming  to  punish  your par-ju-ry  .'" 

Ding  dong.  bo  ! 

"  O,  Kitty,"  said  Jolter,  "  pray  alter  your  note  I  " 

"  /  von't  /"  the  ghost  replied  ; 
When  plump  flew  the  pudding  down  Giless  throat. 

And  on  the  spot  he  died. 
Now  his  ghost,  once  a  year,  bolting  pudding  is  seen. 
While  blue-devils  sing  every  mouthful  between. 

Ding  dong,  l*o  ' 


AWAKE!  OiN  YOUU   MILLS. 

(Sir  \V.  Scoli.; 

Awake!  on  your  hills — on  your  islands,  awakf  ! 
Brave  sons  of  the  mountain,  the  firth,  and  the  lake! 
'Tis  the  bugle, — but  not  for  the  chase  is  the  call  ; 
'Tia  the   pibroch's  shrill   sumuK.ii'^  —but  urn  i..  the 
hall. 

ris  the  summons  of  heroes  for  cumiuisl  la  dritn. 
When  the  banners  are  blazing  on  mountain  or  he«th  ; 
They  call  to  the  dirk,  thoclayraore,  and  the  large. 
To  the  march  and  the  muster,  the  line  .uid  the  charge 
z  3 
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Be  the  brand  of  each  chieftain  like  Pin's  in  his  ire  ! 

May  the  blood  through  his  veins  flow  like  currents 

of  fire  ! 
Burst  the  base  foreign  yoke  as  your  sires  did  of  yore. 
Or  die  like  your  sireS;  and  endure  it  no  more. 


THE  CROSS  ROADS, 

A  Recitation,  by  Southei). 

There  was  an  old  man  breaking  stones. 

To  mend  the  turnpike  way. 
He  sat  him  down  beside  a  brook, 
And  out  his  bread  and  cheese  be  took, 
For  now  it  was  mid-day. 

He  lean'd  his  back  against  a  post. 

His  feet  the  brook  ran  by; 
And  there  were  water-cresses  growing. 
And  pleasant  was  the  water's  flowing 

For  he  was  hot  and  dry. 

A  soldier  with  his  knapsack  on 

Came  travelling  o'er  the  down. 
The  sun  was  strong  and  he  was  tired. 
And  of  the  old  man  he  enquired 
How  far  to  Bristol  town. 

Half  an  hour's  walk  for  a  young  man. 
By  lanes  and  fields  and  stiles  ; 

But  you  the  foot-path  do  not  know, 

And  if  along  the  road  you  go 
Why  then  'tis  three  good  miles. 

The  soldier  took  his  knapsack  off. 

For  he  was  hot  and  dry  ; 
And  oat  his  bread  and  cheese  be  took 
And  he  sat  down  beside  the  brook 

To  dine  in  company. 
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Old  friend!   in  faith,  the  soldier  says, 

f  envy  you  alraost ; 
My  shoulders  have  been  sorely  prest, 
And  I  should  like  to  sit  and  rest 

My  back  against  that  post. 

In  such  a  sweltering-  day  as  this 

A  knapsack  is  the  deyil  ! 
And  if  on  t'other  side  I  sat 
It  would  not  only  spoil  our  chat 

But  make  me  seem  uncivil. 

The  old  man  laugh'd  and  moved.     I  wish 

It  were  a  great-arm'd  chair  ! 
But  this  may  help  a  man  at  need  ; 
And  yet  it  was  a  cursed  deed 

That  ever  brought  it  there. 

There's  a  poor  girl  lies  buried  here, 

Beneath  this  very  place  ; 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  is  pnest, 
This  stake  is  driven  into  her  breast, 

And  a  stone  is  on  her  lace. 

The  soldier  had  but  ju.st  lean'd  back. 

And  now  he  half  rose  up  : 
There's  sure  no  harm  in  dining  here, 
My  friend  ?   and  yet  to  be  sincere 

I  should  not  like  to  sup. 

God  rest  her!   she  is  still  enough 

Who  sleeps  beneath  our  feet  ! 
The  old  man  cried.     No  haruN  trow 
She  ever  did  herself,  though  now 

She  lies  where  four  roads  meet. 

I  have  pass'd  by  about  that  hour 

When  men  are  not  most  brave. 
It  did  not  make  my  heart  to  fail. — 
And  I  have  heard  the  nightingale 

Sing  sweetly  on  her  grave. 
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'1  Lave  pass'd  by  about  that  hour 

When  ghosts  their  freedom  have, 
But  there  was  nothing  here  to  fright, 
And  I  have  seen  the  glow-worm's  light 
Shine  on  the  poor  girl's  grave. 

There's  one  who  like  a  Christian  lies 

Beneath  the  church-tree's  shade  ; 
J'd  rather  go  a  long  mile  round 
Than  pass  at  evening  through  the  ground 
Wherein  that  man  is  laid. 

There's  one  that  in  the  church-yard  lies 

For  whom  the  bell  did  toll ; 
He  lies  in  consecrated  ground, 
But  for  all  the  wealth  in  Bristol  town 
I  would  not  be  with  his  soul ! 

Did'st  see  a  house  below  the  hill 

That  the  winds  and  the  rains  destroy? 

'Twas  then  a  farm  where  he  did  dwell, 

And  I  remember  it  full  well 
When  I  was  a  growing  boy. 

And  she  was  a  poor  parish  girl 
That  came  up  from  the  west. 

From  service  hard  she  ran  away. 

And  at  that  house  in  evil  day 
Was  taken  in  to  rest. 

The  man  he  was  a  wicked  man. 

And  an  evil  life  he  led; 
Rage  made  his  cheek  grow  deadly  white. 
And  his  grey  eyes  were  large  and  light, 

And  in  anger  they  grew  red. 

The  man  was  bad,  the  mother  worse. 

Bad  fruit  of  a  bad  stem, 
'Twould  make  your  hair  to  stand  on  end 
If  1  should  tell  to  you,  my  friend. 

The  things  that  were  told  of  them  ! 
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Dltl'st  see  an  out-house  fitandinj;  by  '.' 

The  walls  alone  remain; 
It  was  a  stable  then,  but  now 
[ts  mossy  ro.)f"  has  fallen  through 

All  rotted  by  the  rain. 

The  poor  girl  she  had  serv'd  witli  them 

Some  half-a-year.  or  more, 
When  she  was  found  hung  up  one  day, 
Stiff  as  a  corpse  and  cold  as  clay, 

Behind  that  stable  door  ! 

It  is  a  very  lonesome  place. 

No  but  or  house  is  near  ; 
Should  one  meet  a  murderer  there  alone, 
'Twere  vain  to  scream,  and  the  dying  groaa 

Would  never  reach  mortal  ear. 

And  there  were  strange  reports  about 

That  the  coroner  never  guess'd. 
So  he  decreed  that  she  should  lie 
\Vhere  four  roads  meet,  in  intamy. 

With  a  stake  drove  in  her  breast. 

Upon  a  board  they  carried  her 

To  the  place  where  four  roads  met, 
And  I  was  one  among  the  throng 
That  hither  followed  them  along, — - 
I  shall  never  the  sight  forget! 

They  carried  her  upon  a  board. 
In  the  clothes  in  which  she  died  ; 

I  saw  the  cap  blow  off  her  head. 

Her  face  was  of  a  dark  dark  red, 
Her  eyes  were  starting  wide. 

I  think  they  could  not  have  been  clo.srd. 

So  widely  did  they  strain  : 
1  never  saw  so  dreadful  a  sight. 
And  it  often  made  me  wake  at  night. 

For  I  saw  her  face  again. 
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They  laid  her  here  where  four  roads  meet, 

Beneath  this  very  place, 
The  earth  upon  her  corpse  was  prest. 
This  post  is  driven  into  her  breast. 

And  a  stone  is  on  her  lace. 

NO  MORE  AMONGST  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Wood,  at  Covent  Garden. 
No  more  amongst  the  mountains. 

Shall  the  hunter's  horn  invite  me  ; 
No  iijore  amonjjst  ray  comrades, 

Shall  the  feat  of  arms  delight  me  ; 
The  lattice  wreath'd  with  roses  sweet. 

The  vesper  twilight  bell, 
liove's  signal  sound,  and  lady's  smile, 

And  every  joy,  farewell  ! 

Farewell,  my  neighing  charger. 

That  to  battle  often  bore  me. 
Farewell,  my  glittering  banner. 

That  in  conquest  flutter'd  o'er  me  ; 
The  courtly  hall,  the  festive  board. 

With  music's  tuneful  spell. 
The  spurs  of  gold  and  lady's  smile. 

And  every  joy,  farewell ! 

THE  HUMBUGS  OF  LONDON. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  by  James  Vincent. 

Tune — Bow,  wow,  wow. 

What  woud'rous  humbugs  in  this  town,  now  occupy 

attention. 
And  with  good  huraour'd  souls  like  us,  claim  lionour- 

able  mention, 
'('here's  statesmen  who  rise  up  to  lie  for  painful  false 

renown,  sir, 
And  women,  who  with  feeling,  truth  for  pleasure  will 

lie  down,  sir.  Bow,  wow,  wow, &c. 
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No  sooner  sometLing  odd  goes  uli   lliau  a  surcpsnor 

comes  on. 
A   mermaid  and  a  skeleton  once   bure   (he  belle  in 

London. 
The  one  turnd  out  a  rum  loose   fish,  slitchd  liglill» 

up  with  art,  sir. 
And  for    the  living  skeleton  they  call'd   it   Bonry 

part,  sir.  Bow,  wow,  wow,  Rtc. 

To  bear  one  child  in  former  days  to  ladies   waa  no 

trouble  then, 
But  Siam  wenches  send  us   o'er  a  copper  race  of 

double  men, 
John  Bull  is  tired  of  staring  at  their  forei;^n  foolijth 

wonder. 
And  won't  believe  the  pair  are  join'd   until  they're 

cut  asunder.  Bow,  wow,  wow,  Sic 

Theatricals  are  all  capsized  like  modern  inslitutiom. 
And  tallest  heroes  are  burlesqued  b)  infant  Lillipn 

tians. 
Prince    Hamlet   is  no  longer   white,  but  down  our 

throats  is  cramm'd,  sir. 
And  in  a  Yankee  negro  he  appears  a  j^oblin  damn  d. 

sir.  Bow,  wow,  wow,  &i;c 

Miss  Fanny  Kemble  terror  brings,  and  Vestris  currs 

the  spleen,  sir, 
Though  Young  grows  oW  he  keeps  his  edge  join'd  to 

a  blade  that's  Kean,  sir. 
And  T.  P.  Cooke  who  loves  a  girl,  most  generously 

can  use  one, 
Has  added  laurels  to  his  fame  through  pretty  Black 

eyed  Susan.  Bow,  wow.  wow.  Jvc 

Charles  Mathews  and  his  mimicry  the   Adelphi   will 

not  suit,  sir. 
And  handsome  Yates  is  most   at  home    wlu-n  with 

an  ugly  brute,  sir. 
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The  elephants  in  theatres  will  curl  their  snouts  and 

ravag'e,  sir. 
And  Yates'  four  legg'd  actor  has  a  rival  train'd  by 

Davidge,  sir.  Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 

An  oven  which  would  burn  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 

AbednegO; 
Oi)  Monsieur  Chabert,  imp  of  hell,  it  would  not  singe 

a  hair,  you  know; 
He  threw  his  poison  to  the  dogs,  and  all  his  credit 

lost  here, 
For  VVakely  he  exposed  his  lies,  and  kick'd  out  the 

impostor.  Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c, 

Duke  Wellington's  mysterious  ways  the  soldiers 
set  their  minds  on. 

And  Peels'  police  politely  hold  our  noses  to  the 
grindstone. 

But  evils  that  we  cannot  mend,  ah  !  why  should  we 
be  minding, 

Let's  drink  and  sing,  "long  live  the  king,  and  con- 
stitutional grinding."  Bow,  wow,  wow,  &c. 


•»^*^.»^ 


ALL  WILL  HAIL  THE  JOYOUS  DAY. 

Sung  bif  Miss  Povey,  in  "  The  Siege  of  Belgrade." 
All  will  hail  the  joyous  day, 
When  Love  his  triumph  shall  display. 
The  dance  shall  mingle  old  and  young. 
The  rustic  pipe  assist  the  song. 
The  sprightly  bells,  with  welcome  sound. 
Shall  spread  the  happy  news  around; 
And  give  a  hint  to  maidens  coy. 
That  youth  they  should  not  miss  employ. 
Yuseph  shall,  with  sullen  pride. 
Envy  joys  to  wealth  denied. 
And,  as  we  trip  with  merry  glee, 
Shnll  wish  liiraaelf  as  poor  as  we. 

The  sprightly,  &c. 
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'  With  legs  form'd  like  X's  crook'd  letter, 
How  could  she  Uve  such  a  monster  Bt  you  ; 


THE  RIVAL  BUMPKINS. 

A  Comic  Duet,  uritten  by  T.  Prest,  and  sung  by  him  and 
F.  Williayns. 

7uM*— Feyther's  oiild  sow. 

Rog.  Ah,  ah  !   measter  Ralph,  so  1  have  found  you 
here  ; 
You  cum'dhere  I  know,  to  conrt  sweet  Biddy 
Flowerdew  ; 
But  I  tell  thee,  you  will  snnn  return  in  despair. 
For  she  will   not  smile  (>n  a  bumpkin  like 
you  ; 
'Tis  /she  likes  wi'  figure  so  dapper — 
UoL       Me,  she  swears  she  likes  better  than  you  ; 

Cheeks  red,  and  bright  curly  napper — 
Roth.     I  be  the  prattiest  lad  o'  the  two. 
Tol  de  rol.  Zee. 
1  be  the  prattiest  lad  o'  the  two. 
27".  A  ^ 
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Roff.   This  inornuig  I  met  her  j».st  down  in  the  vale. 
She  said  than  a  'Donis  I  wur  more  tall   and 
fair — 
Hal.  T»>  me  though,  she  told  a  far  different  tale. 

And  said  she  wud  buy  thee  the  crcivafor  to 
scare. 
With  legs  form'd  like  X's  crook'd  letter. 

How  could  she  love  such  a  monster  as  you? 
Rog.  Her  heart  you  never  will  fetter. 
Ral.  Why? 

Roq.  'Cause  I  be  the  prattiest  lad  o'  the  two. 
Both.  Tol  de  rol,  &c. 

Rog.  I  be  the  prattiest     ).    ,    pi      , 
Ral.  You  be  the  ugliest  ^ 

Rog.  You  know  I've  a  fortune  ? 

Ral.  A.  little  mud  cot ! 

One  pig  and  a  knacker,  whose  bones  all  peep 
through  the  skin. 
Rog.  A  fiddle  besides,  don't  ye  know  I  have  got  ? 

And  Biddy  hersel'  owns  I  be  quite  a  musikin  ! 
Bed,  chairs,  a  stool,  and  a  table — 
Ral.       Not  thine,  had  your  landlord  his  due  ; 
Rog.  Dog,  cat,  and  a  horse  in  the  stable, 

I  be  the  wealthiest  >  i    ,    ,  ,,     . 
Ral.       I  be  the  prattiest    T^*^  «   *^^  *^^- 
Both.  Tol  de  rol,  &c. 

I  be  prattiest  lad  o'  the  two. 

Ral.  'Tis  useless  to  talk,  'tis  my  beauty  *11  gain 

The  hand  o'  Miss  Biddy  in  spite  o'  your 
riches,  mun  ; 
Rog.  While  1  am  alive  you  will  find  it  in  vain. 
For  1  am  the  handsomest  under  the  sun, 
Eyes  bright — 
^«^.  That  squint  so  delightfully ; 

Rog.       Form — 
^«'-  Crook'd  as  the  great  letter  U  ^ 
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Hofj    Brows — 

Red.  Knitted  together  so  spitefully  ; 

Eoq.       I  be  the  prattiest  lad  o'  the  two. 

BuUi.  Tol  de  rol,  &c. 

Roq.        I  be  the  prattiest    ^,    ,     ,  .,      . 
V^  s        xr      L     X        1-     ^  Had  o' the  two. 
Ral.       You  be  the  ugliest  ^ 

Rorj.  That  Biddy  she  loves  me,  you'll  own  it  is  clear. 
She  smiles  so  upon  me  whenever  she  meets 
me,  mun  ; 
Ral.  She  smiles  at  your  cursed  ugly  face  \  declare  , 

A.nd  just  like  a  fever  from  you  she  will  i  un. 
Rog.  Fool! 

Ral.  Tool !  'tis  I  that  she  loves,  sir  ; 

Ro(f.       Loon  I 
Ral.  Clown ! 

Rog.  This  here  you  shall  rue  ; 

Brute  ! 
Ral.  Mute  ! 

Rog.  'Tis  me  she  approves,  sir  ; 

Ral.       Me  ! 

Rog.  Thee  !   such  a  bumpkin  as  you  ! 

Both.       '  Tol  de  rol,  &c. 

Rog.        I  be  the  prattiest    )  j^^  ^,  ^^^  ^^^ 
Ral.       You  be  the  ugliest  > 


THE  HAWTHORN  TREE. 

A71  Original  Song,  zvritten  by  T.  Staret/. 

Air — Oh  no,  we  never  mention  ber. 

O  YES,  it  is  the  old  hawthorn  tree. 

Beneath  whose  boughs  so  green. 
In  years  gone  bye,  in  youths  blithe  morn, 

Where  oft  I've  happy  been  ; 
'Twas  there  we  sought  the  cool  retreat. 

When  summer  days  were  hot. 
And  talk'd  of  love  and  friendship  sweet, — 

How  can  it  be  forgot? 

A  A  2 
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Its  leaves  are  now  all  withenng, 

The  boughs  are  almost  bare. 
The  little  birds  that  used  to  sing-, 

They  sing  no  longer  there. 
The  dove  which  o'er  our  heads  did  coo. 

Deserted  has  her  cot, 
But  here  my  heart  first  learn'd  to  woo, — 

How  can  it  be  forgot? 

Soon  nature  will  revive  again, 

The  leaves  upon  this  thorn, 
And  deck  with  flowers  this  rural  plain, 

The  warblers  will  return ; 
But  I  no  more  that  voice  will  hear. 

That  drowa'd  their  merry  note. 
Its  tone  yet  vibrates  on  ray  ear. 

Nor  can  it  be  lorgot. 

Sweet  thorn  and  woodlands  all,  adieu, 

I  may  return  no  more, 
My  course  again  I  must  pursue, 

Unto  a  foreign  shore  ; 
IVly  heart  when  sleep  shall  seal  mine  eye. 

Will  visit  oft  this  spot. 
And  realize  each  former  joy, 

Which  ne'er  can  be  forgot. 


THE  POOR  LOVER. 

(T.  Hudson.) 
Tune — Love-sick  Looby. 

I  c\ME  in  fhe  world  with  no  shirt  to  my  back, 

'Tia  useless  the  matter  to  mince, 
And   through  all  my  youth  and  my  manhood,  good 
lack, 

I've  been  put  to  my  shifts  ever  since  ; 
1  wish'd  for  a  partner  to  lighten  my  woe, 

Resolvd  in  sweet  wedlock  to  dash  ; 
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Bat  ev'ry  young  maid  I  accosted  said  no. 
And  onljt  because  I'd  no  cash. 

Oh  dear  !   Oh  dear  ! 
A  poor  man  in  love — when  he  feels  Cupid's  wound. 
Is  like  a  stray  donkey  lock'd  up  in  a  pound. 

The  young  maids  all  laugh'd  loud  at  me  and  my 
prate, 

So  necessity  made  me  more  bold, 
1  made  up  my  mind  I  would  e'en  try  my  fate. 

With  maidens  who'd  got  rather  old. 
But  old  maids  I  found  a  more  difficult  case, 

Though  I  tried  all  I  could,  I  am  sure  ; 
Each — one  and  all,  shut  their  doors  in  my  face. 

As  soon  as  they  found  I  was  poor. 
Oh  dear!   Oh  dear! 
A  poor  man  in  love  may  bemoan  bis  sad  fate. 
He's  like  a  fat  pig  sticking  fast  in  a  gate. 

As  old  maids  or  young  ones  I  could  not  implore. 

The  widows  1  thouijht  of  so  I 
!J  en    brush'd   my    old   coat  which   I'd   oft  brush'd 
before, 
And  brush'd  ofF — my  fortune  to  try. 
Cut  when  they  saw  how  my  coat,  so  threadbare. 

Was  from  all  its  former  nap  free  ; 
They  said,   though  quite  ticklish,  they   never  could 
care 
About  being  tickled  by  me. 

Oh  dear  !   Oh  dear  ! 
A  poor  man  in  love  he  may  moan  his  mishap. 
He's  like  a  poor  poacher  caught  in  a  man-trap. 

Thus  maids,  young  and  old  too,  and  widows  I've 
tried, 
And  wood  them  in  love's  language  plain  ; 
But   cause  T  am  poor,  I  am  always  denied, 
Aud  find  all  my  wooing  in  Tain. 
A  A  3 
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If  any  young  lady  true  pity  has  got, 

For  such  an  unfortunate  elf, 
I'd  wed  her  to-morrow,  and  join  with  her  lot. 

Though  she  be  as  poor  as  myself. 
Oh  dear  !   Oh  dear  ! 
A  poor  man  in  love  may  bemoan  and  bewail. 
He's  like  a  cock-boat  out  at  sea  without  sail. 


IN  AUTUMN   WE  SHOULD  DRINK,  BOYS. 

A  Glee. 

In  autumn  we  should  drink,  boys. 

You  need  not  sure  be  told ; 
'Tis  then  the  overladen  vine 
Its  purple  burden  sheds  in  wine. 

In  winter  we  shqnld  drink,  boys. 

For  winter  it  is  cold  ; 
And  better  than  capote  or  hood, 
The  bright  tokayer  warms  the  blood. 

In  summer  we  should  drink,  boys, 

For  summer's  hot  and  dry  ; 
The  very  earth  is  thirsty  then. 
And  thirsty  surely  must  be  men. 

In  spring  time  we  should  drink,  boys. 

It  don't  much  matter  why  ; 
But  having  drank  for  seasons  three. 
To  blink  the  fourth  would  folly  be. 


SUCCESS  TO  THE  WHISTLE  AND  WIG- 

At  the  sign  of  the  Whistle  and  Wig, 
A  party  each  Friday  night  met. 

Who  were  of  ihcir  abilities  big, 
Example  all  others  to  set. 
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The  chairman  arrived  about  sijf, 

A  youth  turned  of  seventy-four, 
Who,  being  quite  full  of  his  tricks, 

Kept  'em  waiting  an  hour  or  more 

Spoken.]  Here's  our  worthy  chairman  at  last. 
Order,  order — chair,  chair.  (Chairynan,  in  a  feeble 
voice.) — Gentleman,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  nie  for 
keeping  you  in  suspense  ;  but,  you  must  know,  a  lit- 
tle affair  of  gallantry — and  in  cases  of  that  sort  we 
must  be  sabservient  ;  but,  to  proceed,  as  I've  but 
just  arrived,  and  out  of  breath,  [  shall  ask  my  friend 
Strap  to  sing  the  first  song. — Mr.  Strap,  will  yoa 
have  the  goodness  to  favour  the  company  ?  Strap, 
(gruff  voice.)  Why,  really,  Mr.  President,  I'm  always 
ready  to  oblige,  but,  as  ray  memory  is  very  treache- 
rous, if  I  should  stand  in  need  of  a  prompter,  I  hope 
the  company  will  excuse  it. — Hum,  hum. 

Oh,  the  days  when  f  were  young, 

How  I  laughed  at — hey  down  diddle,  ho  down  diddlp  : 

When  the  fields  were  covered  with  snow — {hesitation) 

(President)  Gentlemen,  why  don't  you  prompt  Mr. 
Strap. — Prompt,  prompt.  (Strap.)  Lark-a-daisey, 
Mr.  President,  I  thought  how  it  would  be  ;  I  have 
taken  a  glass  too  much  of  my  friend  Squeezecrab's 
gooseberry-wine,  and  it  has  proved  ton  strong  for  ray 
weak  nerves  :  have  the  goodness  to  knock  me  down. 
(Butcher.)  Ha,  ha,  that  would  be  killing  work.  Mr. 
Strap.  No,  no,  said  Peter  Sharp,  (the  club-wit,  in  a 
snuffie)  it  would  be  only  a  striking  proof  of  our  ap- 
probation. Oh,  if  that  is  only  the  case,  why,  we 
will  sing — 

Bravo,  bravo,  who  would  have  thought  him 
Such  a  fine  singer,  1  wonder  who  taught  him. 

Mr.  Fog  in  rotation  was  named. 
Compliance  they  all  did  insist. 
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Five  minutes'  iDtiulgence  he  claimed, 

Mis  ideas  were  lost  in  a  mist : 
But  lied,  sooner  than  harmony  stop, 

Attempt,  if  they  order  would  call; 
So  his  throttle  he  wet  with  a  drop. 

And  screwed  up  his  mouth  for  a  squall. 

Spoken,  lury -mouthed.']  Mr.  President,  if  it  meets 
with  your  approbation,  I'll  sing  one  of  my  own 
making;  and  I  assure  you  it  is  quite  new,  for  I 
hav'n't  sung  it  for  these  twenty  years.  (President.) 
It  must  be  new,  indeed. — Order,  order,  gentlemen, 
for  Mr.  Fog. 

There  was  an  old  woman  had  three  sons, 

Jeffry,  Jemmy,  and  John  , 
Jeffry  was  hanged,  Jemmy  was  drowned. 
T'other  was  lost,  and  he  ne'er  could  be  found. 
So  there  was  an  end  of  the  old  woman's  sons — 

Jeffry,  Jemmy,  and  John. 

Bravo,  bravo,  who  would,  &C' 

Next  a  butcher  succeeded  to  Fog, 

Whose  voice  was  just  like  a  bull  roar, 
He'd  a  nose  like  the  snout  of  a  hog. 

And  soon  proved  himself  quite  a  bore. 
Then  it  came  to  the  parish-clerk's  turn  ; 

He'd  taken  his  cups  pretty  free. 
Who  called  out,  at  excuses  I  spurn, 

But  (hiccourjhs)  thank'e  for  calling  on  me. 

Spoken,  as  a  drunJcen  tnan,]  Now,  gentlemen,  I'll 
give  you  an  old  favourite  of  my  grandfather's    be 
used  to  sing  it  every  morning  before  he  waked  ,  here 
goes- 
Mat  Mudge,  the  sexton  of  our  town. 

Though  oft  a  little  headdy. 
With  drink  he'd  so  his  senses  drown, 
Still  some  excuse  was  ready. 
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Mat  swore  the  parson  loved  a  sup, 

And  eke  also  the  clerk  ; 
But  then  it  kept  his  spirits  op 

'Mougst  spirits  in  the  dark. 

Bravo,  bravo,  who  would,  &c. 

Now  all  look  towards  President's  chair — 

A  raedley  was  buzz'd  round  the  room  ; 
He  was  ever  a  foe  to  dull  care. 

In  mirth  every  day  he'd  consume. 
So,  to  finish  the  evening:'s  sport, 

A  bumper  he  toss'd  off  in  twig — 
To  the  fair  whose  sweet  smiles  were  his  forte, 

And  success  to  the  Whistle  and  Wig. 

Spoken.]  Gentlemen,  I'll  do  my  best;  but  allow 
me  to  give  you  a  toast  first. — The  British  fair,  and 
may  our  endeavours  to  please  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Bravo,  bravo.  Three  times  three — have  you 
all  drank  that  toast,  gentlemen?  All,  all. — Hem, 
heiu. — CSijtffs  a  medley,  ad  libitum.) 

Bravo,  bravo,  who  would,  &c, 


DUET. 

Sung  by  Mist  Povey  and  Mr.  Fitzwilliam,  in  "  The  Siege 
of  Belgrade." 

She.    How  the  deuce  came  I  to  like  you, — 

I  am  sure  I  cajinot  tell ; 
Had  my  face  not  chanc'd  to  strike  you, 

Id  been  pleas'd,  sir,  just  as  well. 
He.     Faith,  as  you  say,  I  too  wonder. 

Why  to  like  you  I'm  inclined; 
Though,  in  love,  we're  apt  to  blunder. — 

Love,  you  know,  they  say,  is  blind. 
She.    Vou  are  ogling  all  the  lasses. 
He.     You  are  simpering  at  each  lad. 
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She.    Each  hour  in  falsehood  passes. 

He.     You  flirt  it  quite  as  bad. 

Both.  You  had  better  not  provoke  me  ; 

Though  you  think,  as  you've  bespoke  me 

I  shall  let  you  break  my  heart ; 

But  I'm  ready  now  to  part. 
He.     Then,  suppose  I  take  my  leave. 
She.    Do — I'm  sure  I  shall  not  grieve. 

Will  you  stay,  or  will  you  go? 
He.     Shall  I  stay,  or  shall  I  go  ? 
Both,  As  you  please — say  yes  or  no. 


JACK  KETCH. 
An  Original  Song,  tvritten  by  A,  J,  IV.  Alurtin. 

Jack  Ketch  be  was  as  fair  a  lad. 

As  you  did  ever  see, 
Although  I've  heard  some  people  say, 

A  hanging  look  had  he  ; 
He  travelling  loved,  no  one  can  doubt. 

For  without,  oh  !  or  ah  ! 
He  seera'd  to  be  transported. 

When  from  England  sent  afar. 

He  studied  much  on  foreign  shores, 

For  when  returnM  I  saw 
Him  busily  engaged  one  morn, 

in  finishing  the  law  ; 
His  o-pitiions  they  were  very  strong. 

Nor  easily  were  broken. 
And  rsfter  he'd  deliver'd  them. 

Seldom  a  word  was  spoken. 

'I'hat  man's  life  hangs  upon  a  thread, 

Said  he,  is  only  trope. 
For  i  more  strongly  can  assert. 

ft  hangs  upon  a  rope  : 
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Jocosel)'  he  used  to  say. 

No  man  tlirougliout  the  nation 

Could  arg-ue  with  him  on  the  poiiu 
Of  suspending  animation. 

Jack  with  a  cook-maid  fell  in  love. 

But  she  did  his  suit  abuse. 
And  said  he  wanted  her  to  run 

Her  head  into  a  noose ; 
Ob,  no  such  thing-,  my  dear,  said  he. 

And  much  his  tongue  did  falter, 
My  lore,  T  only  want  to  lead 

Your  person  to  the  altar. 

Said  she.  Jack  Ketch,  you  won  t  catch  ine, 

Though  you  my  beauty  praise. 
Although  I  own  you  are  genteel. 

And  have  got  killing  ways. 
But  to  say  truth,  I  shouldn't  like 

To  see  you  lie  in  bed. 
Asleep  and  at  full  length  stretch'd  out, 

With  a  night-cap  on  your  head. 

And  when  to  church  at  eight  in  morn, 

{\i  \  fonn'd  that  resolution) 
'Twould  remind  me  ol"  the  criminal. 

Led  forth  to  execution  ; 
Then,  Jack,  you  a  bad  asthma  have. 

Which  interrupts  your  talking, 
And  should  it  seize  you  in  the  church, 

'Twonld  remind  me  of  a  coffin. 

His  hopes  they  now  were  all  cut  down. 

And  so  hard  was  his  lot. 
That  to  droivn  all  his  cares,  he  daily 

Went  and  took  a  drop ; 
This  executed  all  his  woes. 

And  his  constitution  tried, 
And  so  as  by  a  drop  he  liv'd, 

Why  by  n  drop  he  died. 
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Tlie  rook  when  she  heanl  of"  his  end, 

Siiiil  though  death  his  corpse  inherits. 
Yet  much  am  I  afraid  that  will 

Evaporate  his  spirits; 
And  then  they'll  hannt  me  night  and  day. 

And  call  me,  cruel  elf, 
1  can't  bear  that,  so  from  yon  beam, 

I'll  take  a  drop  myself. 

She  took  a  rope  that  Jack  had  given. 

To  chord  their  hearts  in  love. 
Thus  did  she  elevate  herself 

All  comiAon  cooks  above  ; 
Now  in  a  dreary  cold  church  yard, 

Of  course  their  corses  lie, 
So  now  I'll  drop  the  subject. 

And  this  mournful  trage-dy. 


THE  PARTING  LOOK. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Wood,  at  Covent  Garden. 

I've  seen  and  kiss'd  those  crimson  lips. 

With  honied  smiles  o'erflowing, 
Enchanted,  watch'd  the  op'ning  rose. 

Upon  thy  soft  cheek  glowing; 
Nor  ever  deem'd  thy  beauty's  spell 

A  purer  charm  could  borrow  ; 
But,  oh  1  I  had  not  then  beheld 

Thy  parting  look  of  sorrow. 

Although  in  nature's  garland  gay 

A  thousand  hues  be  twining. 
Can  one  surpass  the  snow-white  flower. 

Through  dew-drops  meekly  shining? 
Dear  maid,  thine  eye  may  prove  less  blue, 

Thy  beauty  fade  to-morrow, 
But,  oh  !   my  heart  can  ne'er  forget 

Thy  parting  look  of  sorrow  ! 
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DRINK  TO-NIGHT. 

A  Glee  for  Three  Voices. 

Drink  to-night, 

If  the  moou  shine  bright, 
And  mark  upon  her  border, 

Some  deeds  to  be  done 

To  Phoebus,  the  sun. 
In  trim  and  comely  order. 

First  that  appear 

Are  the  priests  of  the  year, 
With  their  censors  full  of  wine, 

Then  Cynthia  bright, 

In  all  her  light, 
The  goddess  most  divine  ; 

And  as  they  pass 

They  drink  and  sing 

All  health  and  praise 
To  Apollo,  our  king. 


LORD  WILLIAM. 

A  Recitation,  by  Southey. 

No  eye  beheld  when  William  plunged 
Young  Edmund  in  the  stream. 

No  human  ear  but  William's  heard 
Young  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

Submissive  all  the  vassals  own'd 
The  murderer  for  their  Lord  ; 

And  he,  the  rightful  heir,  possess'd 
The  house  of  Erlingferd. 

The  ancient  house  of  Erlingford 
Stood  'midst  a  fair  domain, 

And  Severn's  ample  waters  near 
Roll'd  thruiu^h  the  fertile  plain. 
"21  B  B 
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Auii  olten  the  way-faring  man 
Would  love  to  liu^er  there. 

Forgetful  of  Ills  onward  road. 
To  gaze  on  scenes  so  fair. 

But  never  coold  Lord  William  dare 
To  gaze  on  Severn's  stream ; 

In  every  wind  that  swept  its  waves 
He  heard  young  Edmund  scream. 

In  vain  at  midnight's  silent  hour 
Sleep  closed  the  murderer's  eyes. 

In  every  dream  the  murderer  saw 
V^oung  Edmund's  form  arise. 

In  vain,  by  restless  conscience  driven, 
Lord  William  left  his  home, 

Far  from  the  scenes  that  saw  his  guilt, 
In  pilgrimage  to  roam. 

To  other  climes  the  pilgrim  fled. 
But  could  not  fly  despair. 

He  sought  his  home  again,  but  peace 
Was  still  a  stranger  there. 

Each  hour  was  tedious  long,  yet  swift 
The  months  appear'd  to  roll ; 

And  now  the  day  returned  that  shook 
With  terror  William's  soul. 

A.  day  that  William  never  felt 

Return  without  dismay. 
For  well  had  conscience  kalender'd 

Young  Edmund's  dying  day. 

A  fearful  day  was  that !  the  rains 
Fell  fast,  with  tempest  roar, 

And  the  swoln  tide  of  Severn  spread 
Far  on  the  level  .shore. 
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In  vain  Lord  William  sought  the  feast, 

In  vain  he  quafl'd  the  bowl, 
And  strove  with  noisy  mirth  to  drown 

The  anguish  of  his  soul. 

The  tempest,  as  its  sudden  swell 

In  gusty  howlings  came. 
With  cold  and  death-like  feelings  seem  d 

To  thrill  his  shuddering  frame. 

Reluctant  now,  as  night  came  on. 

His  lonely  couch  he  prest. 
And  wearied  out,  he  sunk  to  sleep. 

To  sleep,  but  not  to  rest. 

Beside  that  couch  his  brother's  form, 

Lord  Edmund,  seem'd  to  stand. 
Such  and  so  pale  as  when  in  death 

He  grasp'd  his  brother's  hand. 

Such  and  so  pale  his  face  as  when 

With  faint  and  faltering  tongOe, 
To  William's  care,  a  dying  charge 

He  left  his  orphan  son. 

"  I  bade  thee  with  a  father's  love 

My  orphan  Edmund  guard — 
Well,  William,  hast  thou  kept  thy  charge  ! 

Now  take  thy  due  reward!" 

He  started  up,  each  limb  convulsed 

With  agonizing  fear. 
He  only  heard  the  storm  of  night — 

'Twas  music  to  his  ear. 

When  lo !  the  voice  of  lond  alarm 

His  inmost  soul  appals, 
**  What  ho  I   Lord  William,  rise  in  haste  ' 

The  water  saps  thy  walls  !'' 
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He  rose  in  haste,  beneath  the  walls 

He  saw  the  flood  appear, 
It  hemm'd  him  round,  'twas  midnight  now. 

No  human  aid  was  neat. 

He  heard  the  shout  of  joy,  for  now 

A  boat  approach'd  the  wall. 
And  eager  to  the  welcome  aid 

They  crowd  for  safety  all. 

"  My  boat  is  small,"  the  boatman  cried, 
"  This  dangerous  haste  forbear  ! 

Wait  other  aid,  this  little  bark 
But  one  from  hence  can  bear." 

Lord  William  leap'd  into  the  boat, 
"  Haste — haste  to  yonder  shore  ! 

And  ample  wealth  shall  well  reward, — 
Ply  swift  and  strong  the  oar," 

The  boatman  plied  the  oar,  the  boat 

Went  light  along  the  stream ; 
Sudden  Lord  William  heard  a  cry 

Like  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

\ 

The  boatman  paused,  "  Methought  I  heard 

A  child's  distressful  cry  !" 
"  'Twas  but  the  howling  wind  of  night," 

Lord  William  made  reply. 

"  Haste,  haste — ply  swift  and  strong  the  oar  ! 

"  Haste,  haste  across  the  stream  !" 
Again  Lord  William  heard  a  cry 

Like  Edmund's  drowning  scream. 

"  1  beard  a  child's  distressful  scream," 

The  boatman  cried  again. 
"  Nay,  hasten  on — the  night  is  dark — 

And  we  shouid  search  in  vain." 
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"Oh  God!   Lord  VVilliani,  dust  tbou  know 

How  dreadtiil  'tis  to  die? 
And  can'st  tbou  witliout  pity  hear 

A  child's  expiring  cry  ? 

"  How  horrible  it  is  to  sink 

Beneath  tbe  chilly  stream, 
To  stretch  tbe  powerless  arms  in  vain. 

In  vain  for  help  to  scream  ?" 

The  shriek  again  was  heard.     It  came 

More  deep,  more  piercing  loud. 
That  instant  o'er  the  tlood  the  moon 

Shone  through  a  broken  cloud. 

And  near  tbem  they  beheld  a  child. 

Upon  a  crag  he  stood, 
A  little  crag,  and  all  around 

Was  spread  the  rising  flood. 

The  boatman  plied  tbe  oar,  tbe  boat 

Approacb'd  bis  re.sting  place, 
Tb^  moon-beam  shone  upon  tbe  child 

And  sbowd  how  pale  bis  face. 

'-'■  Now  reach  thine  hand  !"  tbe  boatman  cried, 

Lord  William,  reach  and  save  !" 
The  child  stretch'd  forth  his  little  hands 

To  grasp  tbe  hand  he  ga\e. 

Then  William  sbrlek'd  ;  tbe  band  he  touch  d 

Was  cold  and  damp  and  dead  ! 
He  felt  young  Edmund  in  hivS  arus 

A  lieavier  weight  than  lead. 

The  boat  sunk  down,  tbe  murderer  sunk 

Beneath  the  avenging  .^^tream  ; 
He  rose,  he  scream'd,  no  human  ear 

Heard  William  s  drouuing  stream. 
B  B  3 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  THE  SABLE  PLUME. 

An  Original  Song,  by  Redford  Cliiby. 
yitr— The  knight  of  the  golden  crest. 

The  moon  Lad  rose  o'er  the  battle  field, 

And  its  pale  light  dimly  shed, 
When  a  dying  knight  recliu'd  on  his  shield, 

'Midst  the  surrounding  dead  ; 
He  left  bis  native  land  to  fight, 

But  perish'd  in  his  bloom. 
And  to  sorrow  left  his  lady  bright. 

The  knight  of  the  sable  plume. 

A  snow  white  scarf  a  pledge  of  love. 

On  his  right  arm  he  wore. 
He  press'd  it  to  his  aching  heart, 

'Twas  crimson  d  in  his  gore  ; 
He  cast  a  fading  glance  around^ 

But  all  was  wrapt  in  gloom, 
Then  lifeless  sank  upon  the  ground. 

The  knight  of  the  sable  plume. 


PULKAWULKA,  THE  AMAZON  QUEEN. 

(C.Dibdin,Jun.) 
Tune— Murphy  Delaney. 

PuLKAWULKA,  the  queen  of  the  Amazon  people. 
Was  not  quite  so  tall  as  a  country  church  steeple; 
Her  skin  it  was  tawny,  her  hair  she  would  truss  it. 
Its  colour  a  kind  of  a  dandy-grey  Tusset: 
Her  eyes,  they  were  great  goggle  blue  ones,  good 

lack, 
Then   so    often  she  fought,  that  they  mostly   were 

black  ; 
She'd  always  her  eye  teeth  about  her  no  doubt. 
But  as  for  her  other  teeth,  they  were  knock'd  out. 
With  a  tooraloo,  &c. 
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Her  voire  so  sublime  and  delighfly  rusky, 

Like  a  Billingsgate  porter,  or  sprat-woman  luisky  ; 

Her  manoer  so  gentle,  I  trod  on  her  toe, 

And  she  gracefully  gave  me  a  knock-me-down  blow  ; 

Her  dress  too,  so  tasteful  !   charm'd  every  beholder, 

A  bear  sktn,  the  head  grinning  over  her  shoulder  ; 

So  clean,  and  so  delicate  too,  and  so  sleek. 

Her  majesty  always  would  shave  once  a  week. 

W^ith  her  tooraloo,  &.c. 

To  have  a  successor,  she  wish'd  to  get  married, 
A  seven-foot  youth  with  her  courtship  on  carried; 
They  were  wed,  but  her  tenderness  meeting  a  check. 
To  cut  short  the  matter,  she  twisted  his  neck; 
Then  resolved  to  live  single,  for  ever  delighting 
In  teaching  her  daughter  the  best  way  of  fighting  : 
'Till  death,  who  to  have  his  trade  stol'n  had  no  mind, 
Popp'd  in  with  a  Belcher,  and  tipp'd  out  her  wind. 
With  a  tooraloo,  &c. 

LOVELY  WINNEY. 

(Upton.) 
Ap  Morgan  was  a  Cambrian  boy, 

And  drove  his  goats  o'er  hills  and  dells. 
And  oft  he  sang  the  song  of  joy. 

Or  listened  to  the  village  bells; 
When  peerless  Winney  caught  his  eye, 
And,  ah  !   from  then  the  simple  ninny 
Was  heard  to  mourn,  was  heard  to  cry, 
Hur's  lost  bur  heart  to  lovely  Winney  — 
Hur  heart,  poor  heart ! 
Hur  heart — look  you, 
Har'slost  hur  heart  to  lovely  Winney. 

The  damask  rose  on  Winney's  cheek 
All-tempting  sweet  appeared  to  view, 

And  would  you  glist'ning  diamonds  seek, 
They  sparkled  in  her  eyes  so  blue. 
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The  wonil'rhig  shepherd  heaved  a  sigh, 
And,  ah  !   Irom  then  the  simple  ninny 
Was  heard  to  mourn,  was  heard  to  cry, 
Hur's  lost  hur  heart  to  lovely  Wlnney — 
Hur  heart,  poor  heart ! 
Hur  heart — look  you. 
Hur  £  lost  hur  heart  to  lovely  Winney. 

Sweet  Winney  blushed,  and  hun^  her  head. 

Nor  knew  for  why  she  turned  aside  ; 
When  thus  the  love-taught  peasant  said. 

And  will  hur  be  Ap  Morgan's  bride? 
The  Cambrian  girl  made  no  reply. 

But  sure  her  eyes  informed  the  ninny  % 
No  longer  mourn,  no  longer  sigh, 

Hur's  won  the  heart,  hur  has,  of  Winncy- 
Hur  heart — poor  heart! 
Hur  heart — look  you, 

Ap  Morgan's  got  the  heart  of  Winney. 


MASTER  ROONEY  OF  BALLINAFAD. 

iiir— raddy  O'Carrotl. 

In  Ireland  so  frisky,  with  sweet  girls  and  whisky, 

We  managed  to  keep  care  and  sorrow  aloof; 
Our  whirligig  revels  made  all  the  blue  devils 

Creep  out  with  the  smoke  through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 
But  well  I  remember,  one  foggy  November, 

My  mother  cried,  go,  make  ycur  fortune,  my  lad. 
Go  bother  the  ninnies  clean  out  of  their  guineas  ; 

So  away  then  I  scampered  from  Ballinafad. 

Then  to  seek  for  promotion,  I  walked  the  wide  ocean. 
Was  shipwrecked,  and  murdered,  and  sold  for  a 
slave  ; 

Over  mountains  and  livers  was  pelted  to  shiveis. 
And  met  on  diy  laud  with  a  water.v  grave. 
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But  now  Mr.  Jew-mau  has  made  rae  a  new  man. 
And  whisky  and  mamraora  make  my  heart  glad, 

To  sweet-flowing  Liffey,  I'm  off  in  a  jifFey, 
With  a  whack  for  old  Ireland  and  Ballinafad. 

From  this  cur<Jed  station,  to  that  blessed  nation. 

Again  Master  Rooney  shall  visit  your  shore, 
Where  I'll  flourish  so  gaily  my  sprig  of  shillelagh, 

Long  live  to  old  Nadab  of  Great  Mogadore, 
O  then  ail  ray  cousins  will  run  out  by  dozens, 

And  out  too  will  hobble  old  mammy  and  dad. 
At  dinner  they'll  treat  us  with  mealy  potatoes, 

And  whisky  distilled  at  sweet  Ballinafad. 

My  Portuguese  beauty,  her  skin  rather  sooty. 

With  fun  and  fandango  will  join  in  our  jigs, 
When  she  cries  in  a  titter  the  room's  in  a  litter. 

My  darling,  says  I,  'tis  a  litter  of  pigs. 
Then  the  girls  all  so  taper  will  congee  and  caper. 

And  dance  all  around  as  if  they  were  mad. 
While  the  bells  in  the  steeple  will  ring  to  the  people 

Sweet  Rooney  is  come  back  to  Ballinafad. 


HOW  SWEET    TO   HEAR    THE    SHEPHERD'S 
REED. 

An  Original  Sofig,  by  li\  Vunnabee, 
/Jtr— Oh  no,  we  never  meatioo  her. 

How  sweet  to  hear  the  shepherd's  reed. 

Echo  o'er  the  mountain, 
Or  wander  in  the  flowery  mead, 

By  waterfall  or  fountain  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  woodlark  sing 

Plaintive  notes  of  sorrow, 
Alas  !   to  day  no  comforts  bring, 

Joy  may  dawn  to-morrow. 
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How  sweet  the  fragrance  ot  the  rose. 

E'en  when  from  life  departed. 
How  dark  and  drear  the  bitter  woe». 

Of  true  love  broken  hearted  ; 
And  sweet,  indeed,  the  chrystai  tear, 

From  the  eye  of  friendship  starting,- 
The  faithful  kiss  is  still  more  dear. 

When  on  the  eve  of  parting. 

Oh,  may  my  days  in  bliss  be  spent. 

And  may  I  constant  prove. 
The  path  of  virtue  ne'er  repept. 

But  e'er  be  true  to  love  ; 
The  sigh  I'll  cherish  in  my  breast. 

The  kiss  shall  perish  never. 
The  tear  ^hall  find  in  heaven  a  rest. 

And  there  shall  shine  for  ever. 


THE  ROYALIST;  OR,  THL  ROYAL  LIST. 

(Jesse  Hammond.) 
jjir— Old  Dobbin. 

Mv  feyther,  he, 

Reads  history. 
And  keeps  it  in  his  napper. 

And  then,  to  fix 

His  politics. 
He  spells  through  all  the  peaper ; 

He  often  sings 

Of  England's  kings. 
And  I  have  been  assured. 

That  he'd  be  sworn 

To  tell  where  born. 
And  where  they  all  were  buried. 

Tol,  lol,  lol,  &c. 

Then  he  can  trace. 
The  royal  race, 
Howe'er  the  breed  be  varied. 
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Can  make  it  clear 

What  brought  'eui  here. 
Aod  who  the  monarchs  married  ; 

He  says  that  some 

Strange  ways  did  come. 
Were  tyrants  sour  and  cral)by, 

But  then,  says  Dad, 

Both  good  and  bad 
They  shov'd  'em  in  the  abbey. 

Tol,  lol,  lol,  Sec. 

He  often  snarls, 

About  one  Charles 
Who  from  his  throne  was  driven, 

Whose  head  they  lopp'd.J 

And  off  it  popp'd 
To  seek  a  crown  m  heaven  ; — 

x\nd  some  poor  queens. 

Scarce  out  of  'teens, 
He  says  were  strangely  baffled. 

For  though  just  crown'd 

They  sometimes  found 
Their  heads  toa  near  the  scaffold. 

Tol,  lol,  lol,  SiC. 

Now  George  the  Fourth, 

Dad  says,  is  worth 
More  croivns  than  any  other. 

That  Harri/  Eight. 

Though  rich  and  great, 
Ne'er  kick'd  up  such  a  bother; 

For  he  stands  high 

In  England's  eye. 
In  spite  of  all  their  malice. 

And  kalf-a-crown, 

W'ould  not  go  down 
No  more  than  half  a  palace. 

Tol,  lol,  lol,  Stc 
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His  sword  of  state 

Will  have  its  weight, 
And  sure  a  mighty  trust  is. 

For  one  sharp  blade 

For  Mercy' a  noade, 
As  well  as  one  lor  Justice  ; — 

But  while  he  doth 

So  well  rise  both 
Each  blade  his  throne  from  strife  guards. 

And  feyther  swears, 

By  the  crown  he  wears, 
He'll  never  want  for  Life  Guards. 


HOWL  NOT,  YE  WINDS. 

Howl  not,  ye  winds,  o'er  the  tomb  of  the  brave ; 

Roar  not,  ye  waves,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ; 
Breathe,  Spirit  of  peace,  oh  !  breathe  o'er  each  graye  ; 

And  soft  be  the  flow  of  each  murmuring  fountain. 

Let  the  valiant  who  fell  in  defence  of  their  land 
Repose  in  the  quiet  they  died  in  defending ; 

And  dear  be  the  spot  that  beheld  their  bold  band 
To  death,  but  to  honour,  in  glory  descending. 

Oh  !   theirs  is  the  rest  who  repose  'neath  the  sod 
That   nourish'd  the  arm  which  preserved    it    in 
danger  ; 

And  theirs  is  the  hope  to  repose  with  their  God, 
That  ages  renew  in  the  prayer  of  the  stranger. 


CATCH. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  'tis  late, 
1  most  lengthen  the  debate. 
Question — Order — hear  him,  hear  ! 
Pray  support,  support  the  chair  I 
Sir,  I  sbtill  name  you  if  you  stir. 


:iS9 


'  But  soon  was  iu  a  niuii-trap  cau^hc,  and  thinkio?  ray  intention 
\\  as  robbery,  her  faiher  shot  me  where  1  niustu't  m(  ution  " 


MISERIES  OF  COURTSHIP. 

An  Original  Song,  written  and  sung  by  W.  //.  Freeman. 
vlir— Mr.  Simpkin  lived  at  Le«di. 

r  PRAY   now  listen   to  my  tale,   all  you  who   g^o   a 

wooing, 
By  my  sad  fate  be  warn'd  iu  time,  nor  seek  your  own 

undoing  ; 
I  once  was  merry,  blithe  and  gay,  but  Misery's  net 

aiu  caught  in, 
Alack  I    I    sorely  rue   the   day   when  first   I  went  a 

courting.  Fol  de  rol,  &«. 


When   first  I  saw  the  sparkling  eyes  of  Wilhelmina 

Pruin, 
My  heart  was  taken   by  surprise — ber  looks  hav 

been  my  ruin ; 
28.  cc 
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Id  coralug  down  a  flight  of  steps  I  turn'd  a  sigh  to 

breathe  out. 
My  footing  raiss'd,  so  headlong  fell,  and  knock'd  a 

dozen  teeth  out.  Fol  de  rol,  &c. 

One  evening  by  appointment,  oh  dear  !   I  went  to 

meet  her, — 
She  proved  a  cruel  Jezabel,  1  never  shall  forget  her ; 
Another  lover  waited  me — (among  my  woes  I  rank  it,) 
The  servants  by  his  orders  took  and  toss'd  me  in  a 

blanket,  Fol  de  rol,  &c. 

Escaped  from  them  J  ran  away,  but  knew  not  where 
I  rambled. 

Till  down  into  the  kitchen  area  soon  I  headlong 
tumbled  ; 

The  servant  shouted  out  for  help, — for  mercy  I  be- 
sought her. 

But  quickly  she  turn'd  over  me  a  pail  of  scalding 
water.  Fol  de  rol,  &c. 

At  last  parboiled  I  scrambled  up,  and  thought  my 

fate  a  hard  one, 
And  climb'd  the  wall  in  hopes  to  find  a  way  out 

through  the  garden. 
But  soon  WHS  in  a  mantrap  caught,  and  thinking  my 

intention 
Was  robbery,  her  father  shot  me  where  I  mustn't 

mention.  Fol  de  rol,  &c. 

Young  men,  now  take  advice  from  me  and  listen  to 

my  story. 
And  never  heed  the  ladies  when  they  tell  you  they 

adore  ye  ; 
But  live  and  die  all  bachelors, — then  pleasures  you 

may  take  'em. 
Scorn  ladies'  hearts,  and  let  them  live  old  maJds,  and 

that  will  break  'em.  Fol  de  rol,  &c. 
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LOVE-SONG  OF  A  VICTOR  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

(Sir  W.  Scott.) 
Admire  not  tbat  I  gain'd  the  prize 

From  all  the  village  crew  ; 
How  could  I  fail  with  hand  or  eyes. 

When  heart  and  faith  were  true? 

And  when  in  floods  of  rosy  wine 
My  comrades  drownd  their  cares. 

I  thought  but  that  thy  heart  was  mine. 
My  own  leapt  light  as  theirs. 

My  brief  delay  then  do  not  blame, 
Nor  deem  your  swain  untrue ; 

My  form  but  linger'd  at  the  game, 
My  soul  was  still  with  you. 


I  WANT  MONEV. 

Sung  by  W,  Paul. 

I  WANT  money,  I  want  money,  thinking  makes  me 

Tery  funny, 
I  want  money,  I   want  money,  thinking  makes  me 

very  funny, 
Once  I  lov'd  a  pretty  maid. 
But  to  court  her  was  afraid. 
She  was  a  vixen  I  found  out. 
At  me  she'd  leer,  and  jeer  and  flout, 
'Cause  I  want  money,  1  want  money,  thinking  makes 

me  very  funny, 
I  want  money,   I  want  money,  thinking  makes  me 

very  funny. 

One  night  I  went  to  meet  my  love. 
Says  I,  my  sweet,  my  turtle  dove ; 
Then  what  d'ye  think  she  said  to  me, 
Why  hang  yourself  or  go  to  sea. 

'Cause  you  want,  5^c. 
c  c2 
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I  tliougbt  that  ere  was  rather  rum. 
So  says  I  to  her,  good  night,  mura. 
Then  home  I  went  as  it  should  seem. 
To  bed  I  got  and  dream'd  a  dream. 

That  I  had,  &c. 

When  f  waked,  I  found  myself, 
I  look'd  about  but  found  no  pelf. 
And  then  I  did,  without  much  stir,  see 
I'd  only  been  in  the  arms  of  Murphy. 

'Cause  I  want,  &c. 

Next  week  f  heard  my  uncle  was 
A  stiff  stone  corpse,  and  that  Is  poz, 
To  see  him  then  I  set  about. 
When  I  got  there,  why  I  found  out, 

1  had  money,  ike 

Young  men  who  love  the  ladies  dear, 
A  good  long  purse  be  sure  you  wear, 
W^hen  they  find  that  you've  got  cash. 
Then  they'll  cut  a  mighty  flash, 

With  your,  &c. 


TO  THE  WEST. 

A  Serenade,  by  W.  Mayne. 
It  was  my  wont  to  sit  me  down 

With  joyful  heart,  and  gaze  on  thee; 
But,  alas  1  alas  I  that  time  is  gone. 

Like  thy  bright  beams,  away  from  me. 

For  my  bosom-friends  are  lowly  laid 
Within  the  lonesome  house  of  death. 

And  ever  in  dreams  each  parted  shade 

Withers  ray  cheek  with  its  cold,  cold  breath. 

And  speaks  of  the  past — I  know  not  what— 
And  points  to  the  future  its  bony  hand — 

!  start — [  wuke  to  sleeplet^s  thought — 
It  is  gone  to  the  rest  of  the  silent  land. 
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Tliou  usher'dst  in,  oh,  golden  west ! 

My  gentle  visions  long  ago — 
These  are  departed,  and  my  breast 

Finds  nought  in  thee — in  all,  save  woe. 

Still  must  1  hope  that  coming  years 

Will  bring  the  pleasures  reft  from  me, — 

And  that  through  joy's,  not  sorrow's  tears. 
Again,  bright  west,  I'll  gaze  on  thee. 


BILL  JONES; 

OR,  THE  pauper's  STORY. 

A71  Original  Song,  tiritten  by  A.  J,  W,  Martin. 

Tune— Chapter  of  Accidents. 

A  SONG  I  sing  in  solemn  strain,  though  you  may 
think  'tis  easy, 

If  with  laughter  it  should  give  you  pain,  why  that 
would  onl^  please  me  ; 

T  sing  when  the  dissecting  bill  was  much  in  conver- 
sation, 

And  did  every  thievish  pauper  till  with  honest  indig- 
nation. Oh  dear,  ob,  &c. 

A  dying  pauper  cali'd  his  friends  around  him,  and 

thus  said,  sirs  : 
Friends,  unto  this  my  dying  tale  lend  an  attentive 

head,  sirs. 
The  thoughts  of  this  dissectiny  bill  it  Is  cuts  up  my 

feelings. 
And  unto  you  1  will  impart  some  sorrowful  reveal- 

ings.  Oh  dear,  oh,&c. 

Bill  Jones  wot  died  the  other  day,  they  sent  him   to 

the  lecture  men. 
For  theiH  coves   are   all  done  avay,  vot  was  calld 

resurrection  men  ; 

c  c  3 
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They  made  much   talk  about  bis  jfiw,  my  feelings 

they  (lid  sbock,  sirs, 
For  one  call'd  for  a  street-door  key  bis  jaw  just  to 

unlock,  sirs.  Oh  dear,  oh,  &c. 

He  bad  not  vit  nor  sense  you  know,  and  it  was  werry 

plain,  sirs, 
And  yet  one  fellow  says,  hallo,  here's  inflammation  on 

the  brain,  sirs  ; 
He  never  had  no  brains  at  all,now,  friends,  don't  think 

this  gullery, 
When  witli  his  head  they'd  done,  one  said,  just  take 

this  to  the  scullery.  Oh  dear,  oh,  &c. 

"  Now  keep  '^onr  fingers  off  his  hands,^^  cried  one^  I 

pray  and  beg  you  see, 
"Don't  walk  off  with  his  legs  for  you  can't  have  'em 

for  a  legacy  ; 
Now  oiF  your  shoulders  put  bis  arms,  don't  bop  off 

with  his  feet,  sirs, 
For  his  body's  food  for  paupers,  and  I  hope  they'll 

think  it  7neat,  sirs."  Oh  dear,  oh,  &c. 

Now  in  my  basin  t'other  day,  (eating  sheep's  head 

broth  was  1) 
I  took  a  spoonfull,  and  as  well  took  out  poor  Bill 

Jones's  eye  ; 
His  eye  it  was  a  shocking  sight,  just  sent  from  the 

receptacle, 
When  be  liv'd  it  had  a  dreadful  speck,  and  'twas 

now  a  dreadful  spectacle.     Oh  dear,  oh,  &c. 

One  day  I  saw  some  things  wrapp'd  up,  in  coarse  and 

dirty  towels, 
1  just  look'd  in,  and   ['11  be  bang'd  if  they  wasn't 

Jones's  bowels, 
J  overheard  the  cookey   say,  "  them  'ere  will  make 

fine  wittleings, 
We'll  fry  Bill  Jones's  bowels,  and  call  'era  prime  pig's 

chitterlings."  Oh  dear,  oh,  &c. 
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Illness  makes  me  weak  you  know,  and  In  walking  I 

much  totters. 
And  doctor  said  that  cure  me  would,  nice  cow  heel 

and  sheep's  trotters  ; 
They  said  that  [  should  have   em,  when  to  make  my 

cure  complete,  sirs. 
For  coiv  heel  and  sheep's  trotters,  why  they  sent  me 

Jones's /ee^,  sirs.  Oh  dear,  oh,  &c. 

His  heart  they  very  artfully  did  stuff  it  with  veal 

stuffings, 
They  made  lights  ot"  his  liver,  and  you  eat  it  up  like 

mitffins  ; 
But  as  tor  me,  why  ever  since  1  caught  sight  of  them 

towels, 
I  never  since  could  stomach  any  of  Bill  Jones's  bowels. 

Oh  dear,  oh.&c. 

The  pauper  would  have  stated  more  than  I've 
already  said,  sirs, 

But  the  breath  had  left  his  body,  and  he  fell  down 
stiff  and  dead,  sirs  ; 

And  how  he  learnt  these  curious  facts  I  never  heard 
him  state,  sirs, 

So  of  course  it  would  not  be  becoming  in  me  to  re- 
late^ sirs.  Oh  dear,  oh^  &c. 


I  HAE  NAEBODY  NOW. 

Written  by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

I  HAE  naebody  now — I  hae  naebody  now 

To  meet  me  upon  the  green, 
Wi'  light  locks  waving  o'er  her  brow. 

An' joy  in  her  deep-blue  een  ; 
VVi'  the  soft  sweet  kiss  an'  the  happy  smile, 

An'  the  dance  o'  the  lightsome  fay. 
An'  the  wee  bit  tale  of  news  the  while 

That  had  happened  when  I  was  away 
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I  hae  naebody  now — I  hae  naebody  now 

To  clasp  to  my  bosom  at  even ; 
O'er  lier  calm  sleep  to  breathe  the  vow. 

An'  pray  for  a  blessing  from  heaven  ; 
Au'  the  wild  embrace  an'  the  gleesome  face, 

In  the  morning  that  met  mine  eye  ; 
Where  are  they  now  ? — where  are  they  now  ? 

In  the  cauld,  cauld  grave  they  lie. 

There's  naebody  kens — there's  naebody  kens. 

An'  O  may  they  never  prove 
That  sharpest  degree  of  agony 

For  the  child  of  their  earthly  love  ! 
To  see  a  flower  in  its  vernal  hour 

By  slow  degrees  decay  ; 
Then  softly  aneath  in  the  arms  of  death 

Breathe  its  sweet  soul  away. 

O  dinna  break  my  poor  auld  heart, 

Nor  at  thy  loss  repine  ; 
For  the  unseen  hand  that  threw  the  dart 

Was  sent  from  her  Father  and  thine. 
Yes,  I  maun  mourn,  an'  1  tvill  mourn. 

Even  till  my  latest  day ; 
For  though  my  darling  can  never  return, 

I  shall  follow  her  soon  away. 


THE  RUDE  TRUMPET'S  CALL  TO  ARMS. 

j4«  Original  Song,  by  I.  O.  E, 
The  soldier  who  in  distant  climes. 

Seeks  for  bright  glory  in  his  way  ; 
Will  sometimes  in  his  watchful  times 

Feel  soft  passion's  powerful  sway; 
Oh  !  then  his  thoughts  do  homeward  turn^ 

And  glory  loses  half  its  charms ; 
Yet  still  his  heart  will  fiercely  burn, 

At  the  rude  trumpet's  call  to  arms. 
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Or  raarcbing  in  the  miduight  ghtom, 

When  fleecy  cloads  obscure  the  skies  ; 
Through  which  sometimes  the  silvery  moon, 
Will  in  her  glory  bright  arise. 

Oh,  then  his  thoughts,  &c. 

VAUXHALL  GARDENS. 

Simg  bij  Mr.  Mathews,  in  his  "  Comic  Annual." 

ylir— The  Tank, 

Vauxhall, 

Clocks  all. 
By  them  the  hour  of  ten  is  o'er ; 

Hence  daylight  ! 

Queen  of  night, 
We  wait  for  thee  ! 

Business, 

Dizziness, 
For  a  while  your  reign  is  o'er. 

Pleasure's  powers. 

Court  your  hours. 
Blest  and  free. 
Lamps  are  glittering, 
Misses  are  tittering, 
No  care  embittering 

Moments  of  cheer; 
Fire-works  pouring, 
Water-works  showering; 
One  and  all  now  are  in 
Pleasure's  maze  here. 

Spoken.]  Now,  my  love,  as  we  have  orders,  sup- 
pose we  take  a  coach? — Come  along.  Jem,  Jack,  and 
Bob  ;  I  like  to  make  you  happy  ;  (slaps  him,)  do  you 
hear  what  I  say  ?  come  along  ;  there's  plenty  to  be 
seen — there's  the  concerts,  the  cosmoramas,  the  dio- 
ramas, the  fire-works,   the  theatre,  the  juggler,  the 
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lamps,  the  pictures — plenty  to  be  seen.  Now  then, 
who's  going  down  the  water? — going  down,  sir? 
mine's  a  wery  nice  wherry.  I  don't  like  Vauxhall, 
it's  a  sink  of  iniquity.  Mind  you  don't  sink  out  of 
tiuit  boat,  or  else  that  will  be  a  sink  of  iniquity.  I 
say,  can  you  tell  us  why  a  waterman's  like  a  fish  ? 
No,  but  my  son  Christopher  can  :  why  is  a  waterman 
like  a  fish?  Because  he's  got  a  hard  roe.  Dear 
me,  what  a  fine  bridge  that  is !  Which,  sir?  Why 
Waterloo.  Do  you  know  if  it  ««s?^ers?  Ask  it; — 
go  to  the  foot  and  you'll  be  tolVcL — Bless  me,  here's 
old  Acid  here  with  his  seven  children.  Now  then, 
pay  here.  Here,  Jem  and  Bob,  you  take  hold  of 
hands  and  walk  together  ;  Jack  and  Ned,  you  do  the 
same,  {slap)  do  you  hear  what  I  say  ?  J  like  to  make 
you  happy  :  now  all  of  you  walk  in  rotation  behind 
uie.  Now,  pay  here.  Now  then, — why  [  can't  have 
lost  the —  Play-bill,  pa?  (slap)  hold  your  tongue 
— I  like  to  make  you  comfortable  :  I  think  I  must 
have  lost —  The  oranges,  pa?  {slap)  Hold  your 
tongue,  you  rascal — I'll  skin  you  :  I  like  to  make 
you  comfortable:  I'm  afraid  I  must  have  lost  the — 
Songs,  pa?  {slap)  Hold  your  tongue,  or  I'll  pull 
the  hair  out  of  your  head  by  handsfull ;  you  know  I 
try  to  make  you  comfortable  : — Bless  me,  I've  lost 
the  orders  !  Jem,  stand  this  way  and  lay  hold  of 
my  coat,  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  body :  we 
must  all  go  back  again — I've  lost  the  orders  ;  I  like 
to  make  you  happy;  I  brought  you  out  to  make  you 
comfortable.  Oh,  do  let  us  go  in,  pa!  {slaps  her) 
Hold  your  tongue,  you  hussey,  or  I'll  murder  you ; 
you  know  I  like  to  make  you  happy  :  but  I  suppose 
1  must  pay ;  how  much  a-piece  ?  Four  shillings 
a-piece.  I'll  make  you  all  go  without  your  dinners 
lor  a  week;  you  know  I  lilce  to  inake  you  happy. 
Well,  I'm  so  happy !  this  must  be  a  paradise  in  mi- 
niature. No,  misSjthisisewKennington-lane.  Now 
then,  keep  all  together,  {slaps  them)  you  know  I  like 
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to  make  you  comfortable  .   I   brought  y<»u  (»iit  to  be 
bappy.  For  Vauxlntll,  &c. 

Merrily, 

Cbeerily, 
Hearts  now  are  dancing  here. 

Rare  blades, 

Fair  maids, 

Skip  o'er  the  ground, 

Brightly, 

Sprightly, 
Soft  eyes  are  glancing  here  ; 

Sweet  lips, 

Meet  lips. 

In  the  gay  round. 
Maidens  are  capering. 
Waists  small  an*d  tapering. 
Whirligig  vapouring, 

Happy  are  they. 
Gallopades  such  race  making, 
Fair  forms  are  grace  making. 
Clowns  are  a  face  making. 
Tumbling  and  play. 

Spoken.]  Bless  me,  what  resplendency  and  trans- 
cendency !  what  gay  gentry  and  pageantry.  Dear 
me,  what  a  tall  gentleman  and  lady  ;  well,  positively 
they  are  the  tallest  I  ever  contemplated.  Why,  that's 
Lady  Scafflepole  and  Timothy  Tall  Boy.  {hell  rings.) 
— There  is  the  bell  for  the  fantocinni :  Jack  lay  hold 
of  Jem  ;  you  rascals,  I'll  knock  your  two  heads  to- 
gether; I  brought  you  out  to  be  happy,  {slap.) — 
Mind  what  [  say  ;  now,  you  rascal,  what  are  you 
staring  about  for;  (slap)  I  brought  you  oat  to  make 
you  happy  and  comfortable,  not  to  stare  at  people. 
Ulloa  !  here's  the  balloon  going  up.  Pray  can  you 
go  up  to  a  certain  height?  I  don't  know;  1  am 
afraid  of  going  up  to  an  uncfrfain  height.  Now, 
Jem,  what  are  you  looking  at  the  fire-works  for'? 
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{slaps)  I  lnouglit  you  out  to  be  happy, ami  noi  to  look 
at  the  fire-works.  There  goes  a  rocket;  there's 
a.noiher\  {p/iit,j)hit,p/iit.)  How  it  does  pour.  Ah, 
it  is  going  to  sing.  Well,  then  its  a  patter  song,  I 
should  think.  No,  it's  going  to  sing,  "  Long  to  rain 
over  us."  Pray  can  you  tell  me  why  they  call  the 
candles  Roman  candles?  No,  sir?  Why  because 
there  is  no  grease  in  them.  Oh,  T  say,  how  can  we 
go  home  ?  which  way  can  we  go  back  ?  Why,  the 
same  way  as  we  came,  hy  water.  How  the  people 
are  all  running.    Well,  we  must  go  with  the  stream — 

For  Vauxhall,  &c. 


THE  LOVER'S  DECLARATION. 

An  Original  Song,  ffritten  hy  W.  C.  O. 
I  LOVE  ye,  is  not  that  enough. 

In  common  sense  and  conscience  too? 
Despising  all  the  silly  stuffy 

VVhich  lovers  talk — I'll  swear  I  do. 

This  candour,  dearest,  never  blame, 

For  'tis  of  truth  the  surest  test. 
Tell  me  ye  do  not  hate  my  name. 

And  leave  me,  love,  to  guess  the  rest. 

■^^•»^^^ 

MISS  DEAN  AND  JEMMY  GREEN. 

A  favorite  Duet,  written  by  J.  Beuler,  and  sung  by  Miss 
Helme  and  Mr.  W,  H.  Williams,  at  Vauxhall  Gardens. 

^tr— Oh,  ti«  Love. 

He.   Oh,  Miss  Dean,  Miss  Nancy  Dean  ! 

You  seem  resolv'd  to  vex  me  ! 
She.  Oh,  Mr.  Green  !   say,  Jeramy  Green, 

What  is  the  matter  now  ? 
He.    I  changed  a  five  poqnd  note,  miss. 
She.      To  bay  this  pair  of  kid ; 
He.    I  brought  you  here  in  a  boat,  miss* 
She.      Well,  sir,  1  know  you  did. 
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He.    1  treated  you  with  supper — 
She.       And  very  nice  it  was  ; 
He,    Then  you,  oh,  how  improper ! 
Left  me  without  a  cause. 
(Spoken.)  If  you  wished  to  do  it,  you  might  have 
done  it  afore  supper. 

Together. 
She.  Fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 

He.    Oh,  Miss  Dean  !  JMiss  Dean  !  IMiss  Dean  ! 
You  seem  resolv'd  to  vex  me  ; 
Oil,  Miss  Dean  !  Miss  Dean  !  Miss  Dean  ! 
You've  cut  me  to  the  heart. 

He.   Ob,  Miss  Dean  !  Miss  Nancy  Dean  ! 

Pray  tell  me  what  you're  a'ter ; 
She.  Oh,  Mr.  Green  !  poor  Jemmy  Green  ! 

Pray  do  not  look  so  cross. 
He.   That  you've  another  lover, 
Miss  Dean,  I  sadly  fear  ; 
I've  search'd  the  place  all  over — 
She.       At  last  you've  found  me  here. 

Now,  who  was  that  younii;  lady,  pray, 

I  saw  you  speaking  to? 
Fie  !   Master  Jemmy,  go  away, — 
He.        Yell,  f  thought  that  lady  was  you. 
She.  (Spoken.)  Won't  do.  Jemmy. 
He.  'Pon  my  honour  ! 

„,      ,,        (  5Ae.  Fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 
Together.  J  ^^     Qh,  Miss  Dean,  &c. 

He.  Oh,  Miss  Dean  !  IMiss  Nancy  Dean  I 
You've  acted  very  unkindly  ; 

She.  Oh,  Mr.  Green  !  poor  Jemmy  Green  ! 
Pray  say,  in  what  respect. 

He,    I  took  a  cabrioley, 

She.       Because  you  shouldn't  get  tired  ; 

He.    And  at  the  bridge,  by  goly  ! 

She.       I  know  a  boat  you  hired. 

28.  DD 
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He.   And  an't  these  things  expensive "' 
S/ie.       Von  made  the  boatman  swear. 

Because  you  would  i)ut  sixpence  give— 
H'.        Veil,  isn't  that  now  the  fare? 
™      ^j        SShe.  Fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 
Together.  ^  ^^    Qh,  Miss  Dean,  &c. 

He.  Oh,  Miss  Dean  !   Miss  Nancy  Dean  ! 

Say,  why  accept  my  presents  ? 
She.  Oh,  Mr.  Green  !   poor  Jemmy  Green  i 

You  would  not  be  refused. 
He.   And  pray  tell  me  the  reason 

You  with  me  hither  came  ; 
She.  And  if  it  be  not  treason, 

Let  me  inquire  the  same. 
He.   Because  I  think  you  pretty  ; 
She.      A  better  reason  can 
I  give,  'twas  out  of  pity, 

You're  such  a  good-natured  man. 
He.  (Spoken.)  I  know,  you  mean  to  say  I'm  a  good 
oatured  fool. 

rr      .7        S  She.  Fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 
Together.  ^^^    Oh,  Miss  Dean,  &c. 

He.   Oh,  Miss  Dean !  Miss  Nancy  Dean  1 

[  m  now  a  getting  se?ious; 
She.  Oh,  Mr.  Green  !   true.  Jemmy  Green  ! 

You  do  seem  very  grave,     ^ 
He.   Oh,  take  me  into  favour. 

Be  mine,  I'm  sure  you  sha'n't 
Find  iault  with  my  behaviour; 
She.       I'm  grieved  to  say  I  can't. 
I'm  promised  to  another. 

Who  has  this  evening,  come 
Here,  sir,  with  my  mother. 
And  waits  to  see  me  home. 
He.  (Spoken.)  See  you  home  ? 
She.  Yes,  good  bye.  Jemmy. 
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Tocjether. 
She,  Fal,  lal,  lal,  &c. 

He.   Oh,  Miss  Dean!   Miss  Dean  !  Miss  Dean  ' 
Is  this  the  way  we  part  ? 
Oh,  Miss  Dean  !  Miss  Nancy  Dean  ! 
You'll  certainly  break  my  heart. 

SECOND  PART. 

lie.   Ob,  Miss  Dean,  Miss  Nancy  Dean  ? 

How  can  you  plague  me  so? 
■S/te.   Oh,  Mr.  Green  !   oh.  Jemmy  Greer  ' 

You  are  a  wild  young'  man. 
He.    My  miud  to  you  is  clinging 

For  ever — 
She.  Jemmy,  stop  ! 

With  that  young  lady's  singing. 
You  seem'd  quite  taken  up. 
He.   Oh  !   that  I'm  sure  a  cracker  is, — 
S'le.       Then  at  the  fire  works. 

You  gazed  at  eyery  pretty  miss — 
He.        While  you  look'd  after  tlje  sparks. 

Tocjether. 
She.  Fal,  lal,  la,  &;c. 

He.    Oh/  Miss  Dean  !  Miss  Dean  !  Miss  Dean  : 
'  You  seem  resolved  to  vex  me ; 
Oh,  Miss  Dean!   Miss  Dean!  Miss  Dean' 
You'll  certainly  break  my  heart. 

He.   Oh,  Miss  Dean  !   Miss  Nancy  Dean  ! 

I've  taken  you  every  where  ; 
She.  Oh,  xMr.  Green  !   oh.  Jemmy  Green  ! 

Returns  1  hope  you'll  spare. 
He.   I  hired  a  one-horse,  chay,  miss, — 
She.       A  chay  it  was,  indeed  ; 
He.   And  didn't  we  look  gay,  miss? 
She.       Your  horse  was  broken-kneed. 
And  in  that  pond  we  drove  across. 

An  hour  down  he  sat ; 
D  n  2 
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He.   Veil,  miss,  an  horse  vill  be  an  horse, 

So  how  could  I  help  that  ? 

^      ,,        <  5A0.  Fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 
Together.  J  ^^    ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

He.    Oh,  Miss  Dean  !  Miss  Nancy  Dean  ! 

Didn't  I  take  you  to  Chiswick? 
She.  Oh,  Mr.  Green  !  oh,  Jemmy  Green  ! 

You  would  not  be  refused. 
He.  To  the  Horticultural  breakfast — 
She.       'Twas  only  fit  for  frogs; 

For  the  weather  spoilt  my  shoes  at  las(, 
He.        Veil,  I  bought  you  a  pair  of  clogs. 
„,      .,       (  fi'Ae.  Fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 
logether.}^jj^    Oh,  Miss  Dean,  &c. 

He.   Oh,  Miss  Dean  !  Miss  Nancy  Dean  ! 

Vhat  vouldn't  I  do  to  win  you  ! 
She.  Oh,  Mr.  Green  !  oh,  Jemmy  Green  ! 

You'll  never  win  my  heart. 
Hs.  I'll  settle  a  fortune  on  you — 
She.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  tease  ; 
He.  Then  let  me  say  I've  won  you, 

Oh  !  do,  miss,  if  you  plea&e. 
She.  Now,  Jemmy  Green,  let  this  suffice. 

My  heart  I've  given  away  ; 
And  1  won't  have  you  at  any  price, — 
He.        Vhich  you  ought  to  blush  to  say. 
'  She.  Fal,  lal,  la,  &c. 


Togethi 


He.  Oh,  Miss  Dean,  &c. 


THE  ACTION. 

A  n  Original  Song,  written  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
Slow  broke  the  moon  through  the  vapour  of  night, 

And  a  beautiful  softness  to  ocean  it  gave. 
V^^here  our  trim  little  vessel  was  sailing  in  light. 

And  dashing  aside  her  the  foam  of  the  wave ; 
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8be  was  sailing  to  glory,  and  conscious  she  seem'd 
Of   her  warlike  array,   and  the  strength  of   her 
crew. 

And  proud  from  her  peak  the  old  red  ensign  stream'd. 
That  flag  which  a  victor  as  yet  never  knew. 

Three  moons  had  arisen  and  sadly  declined, 

Three  moons  of  anxiety,  tedious  and  vain, 
yiuce  we  shook  our  fore-topsail  abroad  on  the  wind. 

And  clove  like  an  arrow  the  billowy  mala  ; 
The  foe  knew  our  coming  and  staid  not  to  meet, 

The  strength  of  our  steel  and  the  weight  of  each 
gun, 
The  foe  that  was  ever  less  valiant  than  fleet. 

Till  our  time  had  expired,  and  our  cruise  it  was 
done. 

But  Neptune,  who  lets  not  his  children  despair, 

Afar  in  the  horizon  gave  to  our  view. 
What  to  others  might  seem  but  a  speck  in  the  air. 

But  which  our  glad  eyes  for  an  enemy  knew. 
Her  lofty  top-gallant  sails  were  dimly  descried. 

Anon  her  square  topsails  came  broadly  in  sight, 
At  length  her  black  hull  arose  dark  in  its  pride, 

Then  to  quarters  we  flew,  and  array'd  us  for  fight. 

With  a  rapture  like  that  Great  LucuUus  might  find, 

That  famous  old  Roman  of  eating  renown. 
When  he  sat  to  a  supper  just  drest  to  his  mind, 

We    saw  on   the  cap,  her  top-gallant  sails  come 
down. 
And  her  courses  haul'd  up,  then  to  quarters  we  ran, 

And  a  broadside  soon  follow'd  our  terrible  cheer  : 
They  were  brave  as  could  be,  but  it  was  not  for  man 

To  stand  the  hot  fire  from  our  thundering  tier. 

Away  went  her  bowsprit,  and  with  it  it  brought 
Her  lofty  fore-topmast  a  wreck  oer  her  bow, 
D  D  3 
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Half  mutter'd  our  captain, "  to  take  us  you  tliouglit, 
But  ha  !   lia  !  Jolinny  Crappo,  boy,  where  are  you 
now  ?" 
She  fell  on  our  quarter,  they  fought  while  they  could. 
With  the  few  paltry  guns  they  could  then  bring  to 
bear. 
They  saw  'twas  in  vain,  still  their  courage  was  good, 
France    never   had   gallanter   hearts    than    were 
there. 

VV^ith  the  Dutch  or  the  Russian,  the  Swede  or  the 
Dane, 

The  white  flag  of  Gallia  in  battle  raay  shine. 
From  the  proud  Lusitanian  or  tars  of  old  Spain, 

It  may  gain  a  few  laurels  for  victory's  shrine. 
But  to  cope  with  the  tars  of  the  tight  little  isle. 

Is  a  task  they  can't  master,  and  long  raay  it  be  ; 
For  ever  may  freedom  and  victory  smile 

On  the  tars  of  Old  England,  the  kings  of  the  sea. 


PADDY'S  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 

(T.  Hudson.) 

Air — Murphy  Delaney. 

'TwAS  lately,  all  fears  about  travelling  scorning, 

Old  Ireland  I  left,  foreign  countries  to  see  ; 
I  started  one  night,  about  three  in  the  morning. 

My  skin  full  of  whiskey  as  e'er  it  could  be. 
'Twas  dark  when  I  took  my  farewell  sight  of  Dublin, 

On  winds  and  big  waves  my  sweet  body  to  trust ; 
The  steam  made  the  sea  to  be  boiling  and  bubbling, 

And  'mong  all  the  fishes  we  kick'd  up  a  du§t. 
Singing  och,  whack,  the  ladies  for  ever, 

And  may  all  their  soft  hearts  from  sorrow  be  free; 
May  England  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ne'er  sever. 

Success  and  long  life  to  both  of  them — all  three. 
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I'd  lieard  tell  of  Loudon,  that  great  noble  city, 

The  streets  paved  with  jewels,  and  silver  and  gold  ; 
But  sure  in  my  mind,  they'd  a  mind  to  be  witty. 
For  och,  what  great  big  bouncing  woppers  they 
told. 
There's  nouglit  all  the  streets  through  but  dust,  mud 
and  mire  in, 
f  wanted  to  find  out  the  length  of  the  town  ; 
1  walk'd  all  one  day,  till  myself  I  was  tiring, 

I  then  hired  a  cab — but  faith,  that  broke  me  down. 
Singing  och,  whack,  &c. 

1  spoke  to  a  friend,  and  says  he  'tis  a  fair  case, 

If  you  want  to  see  London,  go  top  of  Saint  Paul  ; 
So  I   walk'd  olF  my  legs   'twixt  the  stairs  and   the 
stair-case, 

And  got  very  cross,  'fore  I  got  to  the  ball. 
I'm  certain  my  eye-sight  could  never  be  failing. 

But  would  you  believe  it,  my  friend  play'd  a  joke  ; 
For  when  at  the  top,  faith,  I  rail'd  at  tlie  railing. 

For  the  devil  a  bit  could  I  see  but  the  smoke. 
Singing  och,  whack,  Sec. 

About  biggish  tritles  1  don't  care  three  furdens, 

r  went  with  another  friend,  Mr.  HrFlarae, 
To  look  at  the  grand  Theological  Gardens, 

Where  wild  beasts  and  birds  are  all  caged  up  so 
tame. 
The  eagles  and  other  beasts  I  shall  remember. 

The  monkeys  they  aped  all  our  manners  so  droll  ; 
And  the  bear  surely  must  be  a  parliament  member. 

So  easy  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  pole. 

,  Singing  och,  whack,  &c. 

When  we  together  the  road  back  was  coming. 
The  great  Colosseum  we  enter'd,  and  then 

I  felt  all  astonish'd — I  think  they  were  humming. 
For  there  was  all  London  there  over  again. 
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My  head  was  all  bother — my  senses  were  undone,, 
I  could  not  believe  it  was  light  in  the  dark ; 

So  I've  made  up  my  mind  ther^is  London  in  London, 
And  London  besides  in  the  Regency  Park. 

Singing  och,  whack,  &c. 

Among  all  the  things  I  have  seen  to  my  liking. 

The  sight  of  all  sights,  and  the  sight  that  beats  all. 
Is  the  rare  sight  of  ladies  with  beauty  so  striking. 

That  nightly  assemble  to  honour  Vauxhall. 
The  bole  where  my  heart  was  is  filTd  with  sensations, 

I  feel  myself  all  over  mix'd  with  surprise. 
Faith,  and  we  don't  want  there  no  inminations. 

While  we  can  boast  of  such  beautiful  eyes. 

Singing  och,  whack,  &c. 


MY  OWN  BLUE  BELL. 

9 

My  own  blue  bell. 

My  pretty  blue  bell, 
Tve  left  the  bower  where  roses  dwell. 

My  wings  you  view 

Of  your  own  bright  hue, 
And  oh  !  never  doubt  that  my  heart  is  true. 

Though  oft  I  own 

I've  carelessly  flown, 
To  flirt  with  the  jessamine  newly  blown ; 

I  now  have  done 

With  folly  and  fun, 
For  there's  nothing  like  constancy  under  the  saa. 
My  own  blue  bell,  &c. 

Some  belks  are  blues. 

Invoking  the  muse. 
And  talking  of  vast  intellectual  views  ; 

Their  crow  quills  tip. 

In  the  ink  they  dip, 
And  they  prate  with  the  loie  ol  a  learned  lip. 
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Blue  bells  like  these 

INIay  be  wise  as  they  please, 
But  I  love  my  blue  bell  that  beads  in  the  breeze, 

Pride  passes  her  by, 

But  she  charms  my  eye. 
With  a  tint  that  resembles  the  cloudless  sky. 

My  own  blue  bell,  &c. 


ADDRESS. 

Spoken  by  Miss  Sakcr,  at  the  Pavillion  Tlieatre. 

LADIES  and  gentlemen,  I  now  appear, 
To  thank  you  for  your  kind  attendance  here  ; 
Happy  to  see,  howe'er  adverse  their  lot, 
Your  servants,  (by  their  friends)  are  not  forgot, 
But  with  true  friendship — ye,  at  their  command. 
Kindly  step  forward,  nor  withhold  your  hand  ! 
After  sn  many  years  in  duty  past. 
To  be  compelled  to  quit  our  post  at  last 
Is  hard  indeed  :   but  still,  we've  learnd  to  know 
Like  others,  to  the  fashions  we  must  bow. 
Look  where  you  will  throughout  the  English  nati<m, 
Vou'il  nnd  eternal  change,  and  alteration  : 
Therelore,  we  must  not  deem  it  very  strange  is. 
That  we,  amongst  the  rest,  experience  changes. 
Many  old  friends  are  gone,  and  hid  their  faces, 
And  new  one.s  now,  usurp  their  wonted  places ; 
Manners  and  customs,  things  and  men,  so  vary, 
To  look  around  you,  is  enough  to  scare  je. 
The  Post  office,  which  like  9.  post  seem'd  placed, 
'I'o  the  west  end  \s  posted  off  post  haste  ; 
Holborn  and  Ludgate  Hills  are  sadly  scared. 
Fleet  Market  hath  sojleethj  disappeard  ; 
Exeter  Change  is  changed  indeed  :   what  nseuient ! 
And  Cross  has  made,  (the  Deuce  take   such  induce- 
ment,) 
Rooms  meant  for  mews,  a  place  for  folks'  amusement. 
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Folks  say  old  London  Bridge,  (what  vile  presump- 
tion,) 
Should  be  consumed,  because  he  feels  consumption  ! 
'J'hey  all  his  prayers  decline,  so  it  appears, 
And  look  with  peerless  scorn  upon  \i\s  piers  ; 
I'j'en  Father  Thames  as  on  he  daily  marches. 
Makes  arch  remarks  upon  his  narrow  arches, 
Whilst  the   new  bridge  does  on  his  look  so  pride 

himself. 
The  old  one  does  declare  he's  quite  beside  himself; 
Hehold  the  watchmen  too — they  watch  no  more, 
They're  quite  ivound  up,  and  all  their  strihinys  o'er. 
Their  hands  must  keep  time  now,  unlucky  elves, 
And  they  move  on,  not  others,  but  themselves; 
For  as  the  winter  did  in  cold  increase. 
They  kindly  gave  the  folks,  a  New  Pelisse  (Police) ; 
They  give  them  too,  to  keep  their  body  warm. 
Regimentals,  that  they  may  be  uniform. 
But  truce  to  raillery,  kind  friends,  receive 
Our  grateful  thanks,  'tis  all  we  have  to  give  ; 
However  the  times  may  change,  or  customs  part. 
Your  kindness  e'er  mu&t  live  within  the  heart; 
Fashions  may  change,  but  boldly  we  declare. 
You  ne'er  shall  find  a  change  of  fashion  here. 

(Laying  her  hand  on  her  heart.) 


THEY  WEEP   WHEN  I  HAVE  NAMED  HER. 

(T.  H.  Bayly,  Esq.) 

f  UEY  weep  when  T  have  named  her !  I  am  sure  she 

was  more  dear 
To  me  than  all  the  world  beside,  and  yet  I  shed  no 

tear; 
I  culled  the  freshest  roses,  and  twined  them  for  her 

hair. 
And  then  I  sought  her  chamber — but,  oh  !  she  is  not 

there ! 
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Tliey  tell  me  [  have   lost   her;   I   sniiK-   to  .see  theiu 

mourn  . 
She  could  not  thus  desert  lue — I  know  she  will  re 

turn  ; 
And  I  have  deck'd  her  bower  with  all  my  former 

care. 
And  now  1  come  to  seek  her — but,  oh  !  she  is   not 

there  ! 

[  saw  them  kneel  in  silence  beneath  a  yew-tree's 
gloom. 

They  pointed  to  the  name  1  loved  upon  a  marble 
tomb ! 

And  then  1  wept — but  something  forbad  me  to  des- 
pair; 

I  felt  that  we  should  meet  again — for,  oh  !  she  is  not 
there  ! 

THE  ROBBER'S  GRAND  TOAST. 

i4ir— Tlie  King,  God  bless  bim  ; 

A  TUMBLER  of  blue  ruin,  fill,  fill.for  me  ! 

Red  tape  those  as  likes  it  may  drain; 
But  whatever  the  Insli.  it  a  bumper  must  be, 

If  we  ne'er  dniik.s  a  bumper  again  ! 
Now — now  in  the  crib  where  a  ruffler  may  lie. 

Without  fear  that  the  traps  should  distress  him. 
With  a  drop  iu  the  mouth,  and  a  drop  in  the  eye. 

Here's  to  Gentleman  George — God  bless  him  I 
God  bless  him — God  bless  him  I 

Here's  to  Gentleman  George — Ged  bless  him  ! 

'Along  tbe  pals  of  the  priuce,  I  have  heard  it's  the  go. 

Before  they  have  tippled  enoi:gh, 
To  smarten  their  punch  with  tlie  best  Curacoa, 

IMore  couish  to  render  the  slutf ! 
I  boast  not  such  lush  ! — but  whoever  his  glass 

Does  not  like — I'll  be  d — d  if  I  press  him  ! 
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Upstanding,  my  kiddies — round,  round  let  it.  pass  I 
Here's  to  Gentleman  George — God  bless  him! 

God  bless  him — God  bless  him  ! 
Here's  to  Gentleman  George — God  bless  him  I 

See — see — the  fine  fellow  grows  weak  on  the  stumps. 

Assist  hinij  ye  rascals,  to  stand  ! 
Why,  ye  stir  not  a  peg  ! — Ave  you  all  in  the  dumps  ? 

Fighting  Attie,  go,  lend  him  a  hand  ! 
Come,  lean  upon  me — at  your  service  I  am! 

Get  away  from  his  elbow,  you  whelp  ! — him 
You'll  only  upset! — them  'ere  fellows  but  sham ! 

Here's  to  Gentleman  George — God  help  him! 
God  help  him — God  help  him  ! 

Here's  to  Gentleman  George — God  help  him ! 


COULD  RANGE  THE  WORLD  AROUND  FOR 
THE  SAKE  OF  SOMEBODY. 

(Barns.) 
My  heart  is  sair  I  darena  tell. 
My  heart  is  sair  for  somebody; 
I  could  wake  a  winter  night 
For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

Oh,  hon  !   for  somebody  ! 

Oh,  hey  I   for  somebody  ! 

I  could  range  the  world  around 

For  the  sake  o'  somebody. 

Ye  powers  that  smile  on  virtuous  love, 
O,  sweetly  smile  on  somebody  ; 
Frae  ilka  danger  keep  him  free. 
And  send  me  safe  my  somebody! 

Oh,  hon  !  for  somebody  ! 

Oh,  hey  I  for  somebody! 

1  wad  do— what  wad  I  not 

For  the  sake  o'  somebody  ? 
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"We'll  drown  the  kitten,  and  let  the  pigs  get  in, 
And  frighten  the  servants  rarely." 

WHAT  A  NICE  BOY  IS  CHARLEY. 

An  Original  Song,  written  and  sung  by  W.  II.  Freeman. 

Air — Lending  of  Royal  Charlie. 

The  neigLbours  say,  tliat  when  I  plajr, 

I  make  a  hurley  barley, 
And  Aaster  tell,  to  flog  me  well. 
Because  I'm  naughty  Charley. 
I  don't  care  a  button,  I  won't  be  put  on. 

Though  tutor  is  cross  and  surly, 
Now  he's  gone  out,  we'll  have  a  fiue  bout, 
Oh  !  what  a  lark  for  Charley. 

We  won't  be  quiet,  we'll  make  a  riot, 

Come  Larry,  come  Harry, 
What  shall  we  try  at ; 

Now  come  with  me,  we'll  have  a  spree, 
Come  follow  little  Charley. 

Don't  make  a  noise,  but  follow,  boys. 
Nor  stand  for  farther  parley  ; 
29.  E  E        ' 
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We'll  break,  the  stools,  aud  tear  the  rules. 

Oil  !   what  a  treat  for  Charley. 
The  ink  o'ertnrn,  the  copy-books  burn. 

Won't  master  take  on  rarely  ? 
The  desks  we'll  break,  and  every  slate, 

W^hat  a  sly  rogue  is  Charley. 

We  won't  be  quiet,  &c. 

Let's  gfo  in  doors,  and  dirty  the  floors, 

And  crop  the  lap-dog-  curly  ; 
The  carpets  turn,  the  hearth-rugs  burn, 

Oh  !  what  a  spree  for  Charley. 
We'll  drown  the  kitten,  and  let  the  pigs  get  in. 

And  frighten  the  servants  rarely  ; 
To  crown  the  farce,  we'll  break  the  glass, 

What  a  nice  hoy  is  Charley. 

We  won't  be  quiet,  &c. 

Though  gardener  lowers,  we'll  pull  up  the  flowers, 

Peas  and  potatoes  early  ; 
Dig  up  the  roots,  and  spoil  the  fruits. 

Now  what  d'ye  think  of  Charley  ? 
And  though  he  beseeches,  we'll  eat  all  the  peaches. 

And  trample  the  tulips  rarely ; 
Kill  all  the  bees,  and  break  the  trees. 

What  charming  sport  for  Charley. 

We  won't  be  quiet,  &c. 

And  then,  perhaps,  we'll  pull  out  the  taps 

Of  every  cask,  or  nearly. 
The  corks  draw  out,  pour  wine  about. 

Oh  !  what  a  treat  for  Charley. 
We'll  buy  fire-works,  and  play  at  Guy  Fawkes, 

And  make  a  bonfire  rarely; 
While  no  one  knows,  we'll  blow  up  the  housej 

Oh  !  what  a  fine  fellow  is  Charley. 

We  won't  be  quiet,  &c. 
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BEAUTY  IN  TEAII*^ 

Oh,  weep  not,  sweet  maltl^  nor  let  sorrow  oppress 
thee. 

Thy  Innocent  bosom  should  banish  all  fears, 
Kind  heaven  will  protect  thee,    fair   Tirtae   caress 
thee. 

And  angels  will  pity  such  beauty  in  tears. 
But  some  cruel  tyrants  compassion  ne'er  clierisb. 

In  all  their  dark  actions  ambition  appears ; 
They  suffer  the  wretched  to  languish  and  perish. 

And  look  without  pity  on  beauty  in  tears. 

How  blest  is  the  heart  which  with  charity  floweth, 

And  tranquil  the  bosom  which  virtue  reveres  ; 
How  sweet  is  the  balm  which  kind  pity  bestoweth. 

To  soften  the  sorrow  of  beauty  in  tears. 
But  some  cruel  tyrants  compassion  ne'er  cherish. 

In  all  their  dark  actions  ambition  appears; 
They  suffer  the  wretched  to  languish  and  perish, 

And  look  without  prty  on  beauty  in  tears. 


IRrSH  BERRIN. 

A'u7ig  by  Mr.  Matheus,  in  his  "  Comic  Animal." 

Air — Irish  VVashemcman. 

The  night  it  was  spent  in  howling  and  swearing. 
When  M'Cormlc  died,  and  they  met  at  his  berrin  ; 
The  whiskey  went  round,  there  was  hard  words  and 

blows. 
Black  eyes,  broken  legs,batter'd  heads,  bloody  nose. 
Ah  !   why  did  you  die?  my  jewel,  come  back: 
Get  out,  you  spalpeens — take  that  great  big  whack  ; 
Light  up  the  lightS;  the  company's  here — 
M'Cormic's  asleep,  let's  tvaJce  him,  my  dear. 

Spoken.]  Ah  !  bow  are  you, Sullivan,  my  darlingV 
The  tip  top  o' de  morning  to  you.  mv  jewel-     Uows 

EK'2 
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your  divil  of  a  wife?  She's  beautiful.  Beautiful, 
did  you  say?  by  the  powers  but  she's  the  worst 
specimen  of  her  sex  I  ever  saw.  Now  then,  walk  in, 
walk  in  ;  take  your  seats.  Ah,  Teddy,  my  jewel, 
how  long  has  the  man  been  dead  ?  Sure  if  he'd 
have  lived  two  days  longer,  he'd  have  been  dead  a 
whole  week.  Now  then,  silence,  honies  ;  take  your 
seats  ;  don't  stand  on  any  ceremony  :  don't  stand  on 
any  form,  but  sit  down  on  your  stools.  Mr.  O'GafF, 
how's  your  daughters?  Och,  dere  all  very  well. 
What  are  you  bringing  'em  up  to  ?  Sure  I'm  bring- 
ing 'em  up  to  nothing,  because  they're  fit  for  nothing 
else.  Oh  !  hollo  !  Jan,  take  a  drop  of  the  cratur. 
1  will  not.  Do.  rd  rather  not.  You  must.  I 
dare  not.  Why  not?  Because  I  swore  I  would  not 
touch  a  drop  inside  the  house  or  out  of  the  house. 
Och,  take  a  drop  of  eye  water.  What  !  break  my 
oath?  No,  not  break  it  at  all,  at  alL  I'll  put  you 
up  to  a  plan  ;  put  one  foot  outside  the  door,  and  the 
other  inside,  and  drink  as  long  as  you  like,  without 
breaking  your  oath  at  all.     So — 

The  night  let  us  spend,  &c. 

Och  !  de  place  where  dey  met,  it  was  in  St.  Giles's, 
Where  nothing  but  friendship,  good  humour,  and 

smiles  is ; 
There  was  Paddy  M'Gaffney,  his  daughter,  and  son, 
Wid  Terence  O'Doyle — that  rare  boy  for  fun  f 
M'Cormic  was  mourn'd  by  his  left  behind  Judy, 
Who  sat  piping  her  eye  wid  an  old  broken  dudee; 
Och,  why  did  you  go?  sure  dat  same  was  unkind. 
Come  back — and  don't  leave  all  those  good  things 

behind. 

Spoken.]  Well,  gentlemen,  I  shall  give  yon  "  bad 
luck  to  poverty,  and  care  to  the  devil."  Well  Te- 
rence, how  are  you,  was  you  up  early  ?  Sure  I  was 
not ;  I  should  have  been  up  early,  only  I  woke  and 
found  myself  asleep.    Where  do  you  live  now,  honey 
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In  St.  Giles's,,  at  No.  Up  and  Down.  VVliat  do  you 
mean  ?  Why  either  No.  6  or  9,  which  you  like  ; 
sometimes  it's  stuck  one  way  and  sometimes  another. 
Do  you  live  in  the  garret?  Och,  de  garret  did  ye 
say;  what  do  ye  mean  to  insult  me  by  saying  de 
garret?  Sure  it  would  be  in  de  first  floor  T  live  in, 
if  the  house  was  turned  upside  down.  But  where 
is  it  you  live?  I  live  next  door  to  No.  17  and  19, 
at  the  cook-shop,  and  dat's  de  eirjhteen  house  ;  de 
first  door  down  the  chimney.  Now  then,  make  way 
for  more  company  ;  here  comes  O'Connor:  sure  his 
legs  are  going  away  from  him.  How  is  that?  Be- 
cause he  has  turned  them  out.  Och  !  Paddy,  my 
dear,  why  did  ye  die,  my  darling?  och  !  why  did  ye 
die  and  leave  all  these  good  things  behind  ye?  all 
these  beautiful  praties  ;  all  this  baked  mutton.  Och, 
he  is  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  {Imitation  of  IribU 
dead  hcivl.) 

My  brain  is  wild, 

I've  lost  my  child  ! 

He  was  not  to  blame, 
J  Fell  death  he  came. 

Och,  why  did  you  die,  my  darling?  arrah,  come 
back  ;  och,  Mike,  my  boy^  take  a  suck  at  de  cratur  ; 
and  sit  down,  honey.  No,  I  must  go  home.  Don't 
BOW,  darling.  Sure  I've  got  company  at  home  that 
expects  me.  Who  are  they  ?  The  Jieas  expect  me 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  I  dare  not  keep  them  waiting. 
But —  The  night  let  us  spend,  Stc- 


THE  YELLOW-HAIR'D  LADDIE. 

The  yellow-hair'd  laddie  sat  down  on  yon  brae. 
Cries,  Milk  the  ewes,  lassie,  let  naue  o'  them  gae 
And  ay  as  she  milked,  and  ay  as  she  sang. 
The  yellow-hair'd  laddie  shall  be  my  :;udcman. 
And  av  a&  she  milked,  &c. 
E  E  :-$ 
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The  weather  is  cauM,  and  ray  clajthing  is  thin. 
The  ewes  are  new  clipped,  they  winna  bught  in  ; 
They  winna  bught  in,  although  I  should  die  ; 
O,  yellow-hair'd  laddie,  be  kind  unto  me. 
They  winna  bught,  &c. 

The  gudewife  cries  butt  the  honse,  Jenny,  come  ben. 
The  cheese  is  to  mak,  and  the  butter's  to  kirn  ; 
Though  butter  and  cheese,  and  a'  should  e'en  sour, 
I'll  crack  and  kiss  wi*  my  love  ae  lang  hauf  hour : 
It's  ae  lang  hauf  hour,  and  we'se  e'en  raak  it  three. 
For  the  yellow-hair'd  laddie  ray  guderaan  shall  be. 


LITTLE  MAIDENS  ^AIT  THEIR  HOOKS. 

An  Original  Song,  by  Charles  K.  Whit  alter. 

Little  maidens  bait  their  hooks 
With  pretty  glances,  tender  looks. 
And  study  tricks  from  subtle  books. 
To  hold  the  lover  fast. 

Their  golden  line  of  locks  so  fine. 
Before  his  simple  eye  they  cast ; 

With  hendinij  bait  and  swimming  gait. 
Forsake  him  sure  at  last. 


OH!  HUSH  THE  SOFT  SIGH. 
Oh  !  hush  the  soft  sigh,  maid,  and  dry  the  sweet  tear. 
In  this  bosom  thy  image  shall  ever  be  dear  : 
Of  hope's  pictured  scenes  how  the  colours  decay. 
And  Love's  fairy  season  as  soon  melts  away. 

When  its  balm-breathing  dew  I  delighted  to  sip. 
Did  I  think  a  farewell  would  escape  from  that  lip? 
By  honour  commanded,  though  far  I  should  roam. 
The  loadstone  of  love  will  attract  me  to  home. 
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At  noon,  w]i«n  the  rose's  warm  blush  thou  shalt  see. 
Oh,  think  of  the  wreaths  thou  hast  woveo  for  rae  ! 
At  night,  when  the  moon  in  mild  splendor  shall  move, 
Ohj  view  that  fair  planet,  and  think  how  I  love  I 


PADDY  LV  LOVE. 

(T.  Hudson.) 
Tun«— Callaghans  BrallaghanR. 

OcH,  Cupid's  got  lodgings  in  Dublin, 

And  that  to  my  sorrow  I  know  ; 
For  faith,  and  my  breast  he  was  troubling. 

When  he  shot  at  me  with  his  bow. 
I  felt  all  the  points  of  his  arrow 

Go  into  my  soft  heart,  och  hone; 
And  there  it  stuck  fast  in  my  marrow, 

From  my  elbow  right  to  my  backbone. 
Love  is  a  pain  full  of  pleasure. 

When  in  love,  you'll  find  it  true; 
For  Cupid,  enjoying  his  leisure. 

Always  finds  something  to  do. 

One  morning  f  met  with  a  charmer. 

As  through  Sackville-street  she  did  come 
So  jolly  she  was  as  a  farmer. 

Her  beautiful  eyes  struck  me  dumb. 
So  I  said  faith  and  troth,  and  I  feel  it. 

My  heart  i^  this  instant  your  own  ; 
Look  in  my  face,  'twill  reveal  it; 

But  there  she  stood — cold  as  a  stone. 

Love  is  a  pain,  &c. 

She  favored  me  but  with  unkindness. 
The  devil  a  bit  would  she  wait; 

I  saw  through  the  mist  of  ray  blindness. 
She'd  got  a  most  elegant  gait. 

And  when  I  walk'd  forward  behind  her. 
My  heart  felt  just  ready  to  crack; 
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I  wisird  all  ill  vain  she  was  kinder; 
She'd  not  condescend  to  look  back. 

Love  is  a  pain,  &c. 

When  housed  In  doors  1  had  seen  her. 

As  quiet  and  still  as  a  mouse  ; 
I  thought  of  her  charms  and  demeanour. 

And  stood  and  looked  up  at  the  house. 
A  gentleman  came  from  the  passage. 

And  ask'd  me  if  I  was  for  strife ; 
Then  he  deliver'd  his  message — 

The  lady  I'd  seen  was  his  wife. 

Love  is  a  pain,  hcc. 

As  he  did  not  quarrel,  why,  really 

1  thought  I'd  be  just  as  polite  ; 
So  we  each  of  us  got  a  shillelah. 

And  knock'd  up  a  bit  of  a  fight. 
We  both  of  us  got  a  good  beating,    " 

And  then  we  agreed  for  to  part; 
Towards  my  home  I  was  retreating, 

With  two  holes  in  my  head  and -ray  heart. 
Love  is  a  pain,  he. 


A  GLASS  OF  RICH  BROWN  ALE. 

(Jtsse  Hammond.) 
June— The  lass  of  Richmond  hill. 

Let  gallants  boast  their  bowers  of  bliss. 

And  raptur'd  scenes  of  love. 
Their  feast  a  sigh,  their  heav'n  a  kiss — 
'Iheir  paradise  the  grove; 

But  I  have  more 

True  bliss  in  store. 
And  joys  that  never  fail. 

Whilst  Iriendship's  shrine", 

j\Iy  cot,  is  mine. 
And  a  glass  of  rich  brown  ale. 
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Let  misers  torn  their  riches  o'er. 

And  gaze  on  bags  of  gold, 
Without  my  wealtli  they  must  be  poor. 
When  all  their  treasure  s  told  ; 
For  I  have  more, 
True  wealth  in  store. 
And  joys  that  never  tail, 

VV'hile  friendship's  shrine. 
My  cot,  is  mine. 
And  a  glass  of  rich  brown  ale. 

Let  monarchs  in  their  marble  domes. 

Boast  of  a  grander  lot, 

1  envy  not  their  splendid  homes, 

Whilst  monarch  of  my  cot: 

There  I  have  more 

True  bliss  in  store 

And  joys  that  never  fail, 

While  friendship's  shrine. 
My  cot,  is  mine, 
And  a  glass  of  rich  brown  ale. 


THE  WINTER  IT  IS  PAST. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Braham,  in  "The  Merry  IVives  of  H  iiidsor. 

Oh  !  the  winter  it  is  past. 

And  the  summer's  come  at  last. 
And  the  small  birds  sing  on  every  tree  ! 

Their  little  hearts  are  glad, 

But  mine  is  very  sad, 
For  my  true  love  is  parted  from  me  : 

The  rose  upon  the  briar. 

By  the  waters  running  clear. 
May  give  joy  to  the  linnet  and  the  bee  ; 

Their  little  hearts  are  blest. 

And  their  little  loves  at  rest. 
But  ray  true  love  is  parted  from  me. 
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My  love  Is  like  the  sun^ 

Which  through  the  sky  does  rue. 

For  ever  so  constant  and  so  true  ; 
But  her's  is  like  the  moon. 
That  wanders  up  and  down. 

And  every  month  it  is  new. 
All  you  that  are  in  love. 
And  cannot  it  remove, 

1  pity  the  pains  you  endure  ; 

Experience  makes  me  know. 
That  your  hearts  are  full  of  wot;, 

A  woe  which  no  mortal  can  cure. 


YANKEE  DOODLE; 

OR,  JONATHAN'S  TKIP  FROM  AMEBIC  A  ^ 
Sung  by  W.  Paul. 

A.MERRA  I've  not  left  long:, 

Where  I  was  call'd  the  darling, 
The  pretty  ladies  all  among. 

For  each  knew  Billy  Barling, 
As  through  the  streets  I  chance  to  walk^ 

Some  call  out,  there's  a  noodle, 
Other  folks  would  of  me  talk. 

Saying,  there  goes  Yankee  Doodle. 

Doodle,  doodle,  &c. 

The  first  I  loved  was  Betty  Wade, 

So  tall  and  perpeJidicular, 
Her  hair  was  black,  in  short,  well  made 

In  every  particular  ; 
She  used  to  look  at  me  and  squint, 

'Cause  1  was  her  loving  noodle,. 
She  gave  to  me  a  gentle  hint. 

She'd  be  Mrs.  Yankee  Doodle. 

Doodle,  doodle.  &€. 
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For  Betty  dear  I  used  to  pine, 

S])e  cull'd  me  her  dear  Billy, 
5've  loved  her  too  a  loa^,  long  time. 

It's  almost  drove  me  silly  . 
f  went  to  sup  v?ith  her,  oh  la, 

Her  tender  loving  noodle, 
Behind  the  door  'twas  there  I  saw, 

A  little  Yankee  doodle. 

Doodle,  doodle,  &c. 

To  Lunnou  town  I  made  my  way. 

Where  the  lasses  are  so  pretty, 
I  came  by  water  all  the  way. 

Unto  famed  Lunuon  city  ; 
A  sailor  joked  me  like  a  dog. 

Saying,  there's  a  stupid  noodle, 
8ays  I,  you  knows  you  are  an  hog. 

Then  he  wallop'd  Yankee  Doodle, 

Doodle,  doodle,  &c. 

Quite  strange  1  i'elt  in  Lunnon  town, 

As  you  may  well  suppose, 
One  gentleman  he  kuock'd  me  down. 

Another  bn)ke  ray  nose, 
My  pockets  they  turned  inside  out. 

Saying,  there's  a  stupid  noodle. 
Get  up,  they  cried,  you  foolish  lout, 

And  robb'd  poor  Yankee  Doodle. 

Doodle,  doodle,  S;c. 

Three  years  in  Lunnon  town  I've  been, 

I'm  getting  rather  funny, 
Unless  some  lady's  heart  I  win. 

With  a  pocket  full  of  money  ; 
One  I  found  to  suit  ray  plan, 

A  widow  calld  O'Roodle, 
But  she  said  she'd  have  a  proper  man, 

And  not  a  Yankee  Doodle. 

Doodle,  doodle,  &.r. 
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My  money's  gon«  all  but  ten  pounds, 

So  back  I  must  be  going. 
Of  pleasure  I've  had  many  a  round. 

My  wild  oats  I've  been  sowing, 
Unless  some  pretty  lady  here. 

Not  like  Mrs.  Roodle, 
Will  come  and  whisper  in  my  ear, 

I'll  be  Mrs.  Yankee  Doodle. 

Doodle,  doodle,  &c. 
■»^-^^»-»-. 

OH!  NO,  WE  NEVER  MENTION  HER. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
Oh  !  no,  we  never  mention  her. 

Her  najne  is  never  heard. 
My  lips  are  now  forbid  to  speak, 

That  once  familiar  word  : 
From  sport  to  sport  they  hurry  me, 

To  banish  my  regret, 
And  when  they  win  a  smil«  from  me 

They  think  that  I  forget. 

They  bid  me  seek  in  change  of  scene 

The  charms  that  others  see, 
But  were  I  in  a  foreign  land. 

They'd  find  no  change  in  lue  ; 
'Tis  true  that  I  behold  no  more 

The  valley  where  we  met, 
I  do  not  see  the  hawthorn  tree, 

But  how  can  I  forget. 

They  tell  me  she  is  happy  now, 

The  gayest  of  the  gay. 
They  hint  that  she  forgets  me. 

But  heed  not  what  they  say  ; 
Like  me  perhaps  she  struggles  with 

Each  feeliug  of  regret, 
But  if  she  loves  as  1  have  lo?ed 

She  never  can  forget. 
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LONDON'S  THE  PLACE  FOR  PLEXSLRE. 

(Original.) 
Tunc— Over  llic  Hater  lo  C  harlcy. 

Sure  London's  the  place  for  pleasure  and  life, 

There  variety  is  sure  to  be  found  ; 
The  charms  of  variety  banishes  strife, 

And  makes  the  heart  joyfully  bound. 
Then  you  that  are  sad,  and  wish  to  be  glad. 

Haste,  hasten  to  London  so  gaily  : 
You'll  soon  lose  the  cares  that  made  you  feel  bad. 

There  fresh  pleasures  enliven  you  daily. 

Fal  lal,  &c. 

There's  no  place  in  the  world  can  boast  of  such  charms. 

Such  pleasures  to  yield  as  sure  gay  days; 
There  love  all  bewitching  invites  to  its  arms. 

For  London's  the  place  for  the  ladies. 
Ye  gods,  what  a  treat  !   such  beauties  we  meet. 

Whose  carriage  such  graces  discloses: 
Whose  faces  express  a  language  so  sweet, 

And  bloom  like  a  garden  of  roses. 

Fal  lal,  Sec. 

There's   sweet  Fanny    Kemble   whose   great  tragic 
powers 

VVere  given  to  command  our  attention  ; 
Hers  is  the  magic  to  charm  the  dull  hours. 

But  her  praises  T  need  not  now  mention. 
There's  Paton,  a  treat,  with  a  voice  rich  and  ssvcet, 

And  who  knows  how  so  truly  to  use  it; 
Her  singing  with  taste  and  skill  is  replete, 

True  science  she  ne'er  doth  abuse  it. 

Fal  lal,  &c. 

There's  Liston.  so  droll,  whose  queer  comic  way. 

Would  c'du.se  an  old  parson  to  smile  ; 
His  spirits  are  always  so  lively  and  gay, 
The  blue  devils  he's  sure  to  be?inle. 
29.  f  f  " 
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There's  one  needs  no  parley,!  mean  our  friend  Harley. 

I'm  sure  he  looks  much  like  a  wire-man  ; 
His  limbs  move  more  nimble  that  e'er  did  a  Charley, 

Whose  nose  has  just  smelt  out  a  fire,  man. 

Fal  lal,  &c. 

If  you  wish  for  a  walk,  there's  the  parks  all  so  gay. 

So  charming-j  so  lovely  and  green  ; 
Of  company  in  them  you  meet  a  display. 

Such  groups  and  such  parties  are  seen. 
There's  Lady  so  and  so,  in  her  carriage  all  show, 

And  my  lord  on  his  courser  so  grand; 
If  music  you  love,  you'll  there  hear  a  flow. 

So  melodious  and  sweet  from  the  band. 

Fal,  lal,  &fc. 

Yes,  London's  the  place  that  never  can  cloy. 

Its  amusements  are  numberless  truly  ; 
All  stations,  all  ranks,  each  has  its  joy. 

There  all  may  enjoy  life  most  duly. 
Then  fly  up  to  London  before  you're  quite  undone, 

The  blue  devils  will  rob  you  of  health  ; 
Then  for  ever  is  set  life's  gay  smiling  &un, 

Though  possessed  of  all  India's  wealth. 

Fal  lal,  &c. 


BRITISH  TARS  ARE  HEARTS  OF  OAK. 

British  tars  are  hearts  of  oak, 

Singing  ever  merrily  ; 
Ev'n  in  fight  they  laugh  and  joke. 
Meeting  danger  cheerily; 
"  Yo,  yo,  yea  ; 
Fire  away. 
Hearts  of  oak,  right  merrily," 

And  though  death  arouud  him  flies. 
Still  the  dauntless  sailor  cries, 
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'' Si>unge  llie  ^ims,  boys,  merrily, 
Ram  the  balls  home  cheerily. 

Yu,  yo,  yea  ; 

F'ire  uway, 
Hearts  ut  oak,  right  merrily," 

Wrapt  in  clouds  of  thickest  smok?. 

Hear  hiiu  singing  merrily; 
Fearless,  still,  he'll  have  his  joke, 

Braving  peril  cheerily; 
E'en  'midst  the  hottest  tight, 
Hear  him  singing  with  delight. 

"Spunge  the  guns,  boys,  merrily. 

Ram  the  ball.^  home  cheerily, 
Vo,  yo,  yea  ; 
Fire  away, 
Hearts  of  oak,  right  merrily." 


TELL  ME,  GENTLE  .STUANOER. 

A  Duct,  sung  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul. 
1/ie.  On,  tell  me,  gentle  stranger, 

As  you  came  o'er  the  green, 
If  you  did  meet  a  shepherd, 

Of  light  and  graceful  raieu? 
And  if  alone  he  rambled. 

Or  with  some  favour'd  maid, 
(Forgetting  her  who  loves  him,) 
The  fickle  Colin  stray'd? 
He.     Yes,  fair  and  gentle  lady. 

As  I  came  o'er  the  green, 
I  met  a  gay  young  shepherd 

With  light  and  graceful  mica 
And  wnth  him  was  a  damsel. 

As  fair  as  fair  could  be  ; 
They  tript  it  o'er  the  mciidow.s 
Unmindful  quite  of  me. 
She.  And  as  they  stray'd 
ijfe.  They  toy'd  and  play'd. 

ff2 
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She.  They  toy'd  and  plaj 'd  ? 

He.  Yes,  as  tbey  stray'd. 

She.  No  more,  no  more  I'll  hear. 

He.    You're  jealous,  ma'am,  I  fear  ! 

She.   Not  I,  not  I, 

He.  Oh  fie  !   oh  fie  ! 

She.  Not  T,  not  T, 

He.  Oh  fie  !   oh  fie  I    I  see  it  very  clear. 

She.  Perfidious  faithless  Colin, 

He.         She's  jealous,  she's  jealous,  I  find, 

She.  To  use  me  so  unkind. 

He.        She's  jealous^  she's  jealous,  I  find. 

She.  All  thoughts  of  thee, — 

He.  This  is  a  frolic  rare. 

She.  All  thoughts  of  thee   I'll  banish  for  ever  from 

iiiy  mind  ; 
He.    I  love  to  teaze,  I  love  to  teaze  the  fair. 
She.  aU  thoughts  of  thee  ill  banish  for  ever  from 

my  inind. 
He.    The  maid  was  fair. 
She.  Forbear,  forbear ! 

He.    Yes,  passing  fair, 
She.  Forliear,  forbear!   or  else  my  heart. 

My  heart  will  break. 
He.    (Aside.)  .Compassion  I  must  take. 

Or  else  her  heart  will  break. 

(To  her.)  The  truth  I  now  will  own, 

The  shepherd  was  alone  ! 
She.  Alone?— Alone! 
He.  Alone  !  alone  ! 

She.  Now  was  he  quite  alone? 
He.  Yes,  he  was  quite  alone. 

She.  My  beaat  is  now  at  ease. 

No  more  you'll  teaze  ; 
He.    No  more  I'll  teaze. 

So  set  your  heart  at  ease. 
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COME  HITHER  ALL  WHO  WISH  TO  BUY. 

.Sung  in  the  celebrated  .Market  Scene,  in  "MusunitUo." 
Come  hither  all  who  wish  to  buy. 

For  here  you'll  find  the  best  of  fare, 
Sweet  flowers  and  fruit  come  taste  and  try  ; 
Rich  purple  grapes  and  melons  rare. 

Come,  buy  ray  olives,  none  so  fine  ; 
Rosolio  and  sparkling  wine; 
'Tis  1  that  sell  the  best,  'tis  I, 
Come  hither  all  who  wish  to  buy. 

Here's  fish  alive,   and  none  can   sell  you  fiuer  for 

your  money ; 
If  daintily  you  wish  to  dine, 
Who'll  shew  you  poultry  fat  as  mine  ? 

Who'll  buy  my  peas? 

Who'll  buy  my  cheese  ? 
Who'll  buy  my  macaroni  ? 

'Tis  I  that  sell  the  best — 'tis  I, 

Come  hither  all  who  wish  to  buy. 

THE  SKAITER. 

An  Original  Comic  Recitation,  urittcn  b;/  A.  I,  IV.  Martin. 

"  Wliat  ^frosty  spirited  roguo  is  \.\iUl"—Ilo(S]>ur. 

It  was  a  merry  little  wight. 

Went  forth  to  take  a  skait. 
But  first  he  took,  ay,  many  a  bite. 

Where  he  did  stay  to  bait ; 
A  little  gin  too,  he  did  drink, 

Alas  !   that  it  should  hap. 
That  archx\i  gin,  like  iron  gin, 

Too  often  proves  a  trap. 

His  coat  was  of  the  dreadnoinihl  kind. 
To  keep  out  wind  andyia/, 
FF  3 
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His  trousers  to  the  ground  inclin'd. 
Or  like  stinyy  folks  were  near  ; 

His  fiead  was  very  near  the  crotvn. 
So  low  his  hat  I  ween. 

His  waistcoat  like  his  gin  was  dotv?i, 
And  shoes  to  boot  were  seen. 

Now  heaven  speed  thee,  little  mao. 

Save  thee  from  fall  and  shake. 
For  know  as  ice.  it  is  thy  plan. 

That  ice  like  banks  will  break  ; 
And  then  thou  wilt  be  taJcen-in, 

Spite  of  thy  care  and  crafts. 
And  credit  me,  nobody  then 

Will  honor  thy  large  draughts. 

Now  on  he  rush'd,  and  men  did  pass, 

In  mad  and  wild  neglect, 
And  he,  though  ice  was  smooth  as  glass. 

Like  glass  did  not  reflect  ; 
And  though  there  might  be  men  and  maids^ 

Of  fairer  form  and  bigger. 
Yet  none,  whate'er  might  be  their  trades. 

Could  cut  a  htiier  figure. 

Good  lord  !  how  he  did  sco7tr  the  ice. 

As  though  'twere  dirty  boards, 
His  feet  though  only  two,  went  twice 

As  fast  as  West's  or  Ward's ; 
Legs  have  f  seen  like  a  lo7ig  six. 

But  his  so  swift  did  brush, 
(Leaving  the  crowd  and  all  behind) 

His  were  more  like  a  rush. 

Anon,  he  mix'd  among  the  crowd,      i 

His  legs  were  such  dividers. 
That  many  honest  uprh^ht  men. 

By  him  were  made  back  sliders; 
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He  took  no  care,  lie  took  no  lieed, 

lie  minded  slide  nor  slip, 
At  last,  though  not  a  melting  dmj , 

He  took  a  famous  dip. 

Ay,  down  he  went,  and  as  he  sank. 

Beside  the  "dangerous"  pole. 
He  was  like  a  cheated  purchaser. 

Taken  in  upon  the  xvhole  ; 
And  many  a  hand  outstretchd  was  there, 

Upon  the  helping  plan, 
Alas  !   he  wanted  donble  aid, 

He  was  a  married  man. 

And  handkerchiefs  were  thrown  out  too, 

And  could  the  crowd  suppose, 
That  a  poor  dripping  drowning  wretch, 

Coald  want  to  blow  his  nose, 
But  "man  that's  born  to  hany  (and  well 

To  all  is  known  the  trope) 
Will  never  droivn,''''  and  so  tliey  thought, 

And  threw  him  out  a  rope. 

Lo  you,  it  lodged  around  his  neck, 

So  true  is  adage  lore. 
And  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground. 

Was  just  like  Jane  a-Shore  ; 
One  a  conundrum  did  make, 

(The  wit  from  his  tongue  tripping) 
W^hy  was  he  like  fat  roasting  pork  ? 

Because  he  was  all  dripping. 

Strangers  now  rubb'd  the  little  man, 

And  gave  him  dreadful  pain. 
Hot  bottles,  irons,  burning  him, 

But  still  they  were  humane  ; 
And  though  they  rubb'd  and  tortur'd  him. 

In  every  variety. 
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Yet  still,  gpod  luck,  had  thruwu  bim  m 
To  a  "  fmtnane  sociefi/.^'' 

At  length  came  back  reiiu^n'ing  lil'e. 

To  calm  their  hopes  and  fears, 
And  then  it  was  his  little  eyes. 

Like  boxes  were  in  tears; 
Ah,  me !   they  flow'd  at  such  a  rate, 

With  many  heavy  sighs. 
That  you'd  have  thought  a  cataract. 

Was  forming  in  his  eyes. 

At  length  he  spoke,  "know  friends,"  said  he^ 

"  All  you  that  on  me  stare, 
When  1  look'd  in  my  glass  of  max. 

Ruin  I  spied  out  there  ; 
But  to  the  vision  1  was  blind. 

The  omen  never  met. 
And  now  you  see  all  through  the  gin, 

I've  got  this  heavy  luet. 

"  To  hydry,  oxy,  and  all  gins, 

T  bid  a  long  farewell, 
For  to  spirits  of  the  other  world. 

My  tale  I  soon  must  tell." 
He  ceased,  and  bade  the  world  good  nighty 

Nor  aught  could  mortal  do. 
Nor  all  the  rubbers  in  the  world, 

I  toist  could  bring  him  tu. 


MY  DAUGHTER  !  YES,  MY  DAUGHTER, 

Stmg  by  Mr.  Phillips. 

My  daughter!  yes,  my  daughter  ! 

Life  yet  for  thee  hath  pleasures — 
While  youth  thy  bosom  shall  kindle — 

Though  lost  to  fortune  and  me  ; 
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The  wiirl(i  hath  still  bright  treahure* 

In  store,  ray  child,  lor  thee; 
Then  bid  tormenting  sorrow 

b^ill  thee  with  care  no  lon-^er, 
And,  quickly,  thine  eyes'  gay  lustre, 

From  youth's  May-heam  lightly  borrow. 
Sad  drops,  thy  cheeks  o'erflowing. 

Ah  !   bid  them  cease  tor  ever — 
For  what  can  tears  avail  ? 

Forsake  thee  heav'n  will  never; 
Yes,  virtue  mast  prevail. 

An  angel  seems  to  whisper, 
Despite  my  age — my  sorrow, 

These  arms,  my  child,  shall  cla.sp  thee. 
Yes,  far  tVora  all  despair. 


HL'RRAH  FOR  THE  LION  AM)  ROSE. 

(W.  II.  Freeman.) 
Composed  and  sung  b;i  Mr.  Btidlund, 

Here's  a  health  to  merry  England. 

Here's  a  health  to  her  monarch  and  laws, 
Here's  a  health  to  the  mighty  and  brave, 

Who  fought  and  have  bled  in  her  cause  ; 
Long  may  she  flourish  so  free, 

Defiance  long  hurl  to  her  foes. 
Exists  there  a  Briton  a  traitor  would  be. 

Nor  die  for  the  Lion  and  Rose, 
Hurrah  for  the  Lion  and  Rose, 

Hurrah  for  the  Lion  and  Rose, 
No  Briton  exists  but  would  fight  for  his  land. 

And  die  for  the  Lion  and  Rose. 

Here's  a  health  to  our  bulwarks  of  oak, 
Here's  a  health  to  our  tars  on  the  main. 

Thunder  to  Europe  they  often  have  spi'ke. 
And  conquered  again  and  a^aiu. 
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Here's  a  health  to  our  Comruons  and  Lords, 

To  Ireedom  wherever  it  grows. 
May  the  brave  never  shrink  from   the  grasp  of  the 
sword, 

In  defence  of  the  Lion  and  Rose. 
Then  hurrah  for  the  Lion  and  Rose, 

Hurrah  for  the  Lion  and  Rose, 
Encircled  by  glory  how  deathless  his  fame, 

Who  dies  for  the  Lion  and  Rose. 


THE  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

ATt^-Original  Sotig,  by  Z.  Peele. 

^ir— Many  happy  returns. 

That  time  it  flies  fast,  the  wise  poet  doth  sing» 
He  tells  us  to  seize  as  it  flies  on  the  wing; 
Also  tells  as  the  principal  motto  of  man, 
Is  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  time  that  he  can. 

What  the  sage  bard  has  told  us  is  perfectly  true, 
We  should  seize  upon  time  while  we  have  it  iu  view, 
For  if  we  a  good  opportunity  spurn. 
It's  well  known  to  all  time  will  never  return. 

Behold  Christmas  past  and  another  year  gone, 
Thus  year  after  year  they  roll  merrily  on, 
Till  we  in  the  dark  shades  of  old  age  are  cast, 
Then  follow  our  forefather  Adam  at  last. 

Those  who  begin  to  perceive  wrong  from  right. 
May  they  honour  and  honesty  strive  to  unite. 
May  our  nation  and  laws  be  their  study  and  care. 
And  all  live  to  enjoy  this  and  many  a  year. 

May  the  farmer  who  labours  both  cheerful  and  hard- 
Be  bless'd  every  year  with  an  ample  reward  , 
May  he  and  his  landlord  true  honour  revere. 
And  live  to  enjoy  many  a  happy  new  year. 
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'i'o  tLe  fair  ot  our  isle  let  each  fill  up  iiis  j^lass, 
Anil  drink  rosy  lieallli  to  liis  favorito  lass. 
May  they  never  through  life  know  adversity's  tear, 
But  enjoy  this  and  many  a  happy  new  year. 

May  faction  and  discord  ne'er  carry  the  sway 
But  honour  and  increase  of  trade  rule  the  day, 
May  our  nation  l)e  ^roveru'd  by  men  without  fear, 
And  our  taxes  decrease  every  happy  new  year. 

Then  again  fill  the  glass  and  right  merrily  sing, 
A  happy  new  year  and  long  life  to  our  king. 
And  next  year  if  on  me  you  will  make  good  your  call, 
I  will  sing  you  a  happy  new  year  unto  all. 


I'VE  GOT  MONEY. 

Swig  by  W.  Paul. 

TvE  got  money,  T'tc  got  money, 
Thinking  makes  me  very  very  fullny. 
You  all  have  heard  a  song  before. 
In  which  the  want  of  it  I  did  deplore  : 
Another  one  I  now  have  got. 
To  tell  you  money  I've  a  lot. 
Yes,  I've  got  money,  I've  got  money. 
Thinking  makes  me  very  very  funny, 

One  night  my  love  I  went  to  meet. 
And  tenderly  my  love  did  greet. 
When  an  ugly,  stupid,  skulking  clown. 
Kindly  came  and  knocked  rae  down, 

'Cause  I'd  got  money.  &c. 

The  girl  I  loved  so  very  much, 
Thought  me  at  first  quite  a  nonsuch  ; 
But  when  she  found  the  cash  I'd  got. 
Of  love  I  found  she  had  a  lot. 

'Cause  I'd  got  money,  Ic    | 
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My  Billy  dear,  she  used  to  say, 
I  tbinks  of  you  both  night  and  day ; 
And  then  she  look'd  so  very  sly. 
The  reason  now  I'll  tell  you  why; 

'Cause  I'd  got  money,  &c. 

Three  weeks  in  bed  quite  bad  I  lay, 
She  came  but  once  soft  wards  to  say. 
And  then  as  sure  as  you  were  horned, 
My  breeches  stole  and  them  she  pawned. 

All  for  money,  &c. 

Young:  men  when  money  you  hare  got. 
Be  careful  then  of  what  is  what  ; 
Your  suiull  clothes  mind  or  sure  as  fun. 
They'll  visit  the  sign  of  two  to  one. 

All  for  money,  &c. 


'TIS  NOT  THE  TEAR  OF  GRIEF. 

(T.  H.  Bayly,  Esq.) 

O  !   SING  me  no  new  songs  to  night ; 

Repeat  the  plaintive  strain  : 
?vly  favourite  air  in  former  years  ; — 

Come  sing  it  once  again  : 
Sweet  thoughts  that  slumber'd  start  to  life, 

And  give  my  heart  relief; 
And  though  I  weep  to  hear  that  song, 

'Tis  not  the  tear  of  grief  ! 

Her  precious  record  of  the  past, 

Fond  memory  oft  conceals  ; 
But  music  with  her  master  key, 

The  hidden  volume  steals  : 
The  loves,  the  iViends,  the  hopes  of  youth. 

Are  stored  in  every  leaf; 
Oh  !   if  1  weep  to  hear  that  song, 
^Tis  not  tht!  tear  of  grief! 
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'  My  wife  began  to  jaw,  Ihe  childmi  loud  did  squall. 
The  fats  be^'aii  to  claw,  'cause  nothing  I'd  earn'd  at  all," 


WEEKS  WORK. 

A  favorite  Comic  A'o7ig,  sung  hij  Mr.  W.  Paul. 

Tane— The  Devil  and  Little  Mike. 

'TwAS  on  a  Mo)Hlay  niglit. 

The  weatlier  was  very  tlark, 
'i'hen  I  thouoht  I  might 

Go  out  and  have  a  lark. 
I  held  in  mv  hand  a  large  whip. 

The  policeman's  head  I  broke. 
Then  up  a  cocrr  did  skip. 

Griuning  at  the  joke. 

Tol  lol  lol,  &c. 

Tuesday  'twas  the  same, 
Me  and  my  partner  Ned, 

Mayhap  you  will  us  blame. 
Quite  early  left  our  bed  : 

The  clock  was  striking^  two. 
When  out  we  both  did  tramp, 


30. 
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And  with  very  little  ado. 

We  extinguished  every  lamp, 

Tol  loi  lol,  &c. 

Wednesday  night,  oh  dear, 

It  is  no  laughing  case, 
Tho'  the  tale  you'll  own  is  queer. 

With  a  post  I  broke  my  lace  ; 
Returning  home  quite  drunk, 

1  into  the  gutter  rolled. 
My  friend  away  he  slunk, 

I  was  into  the  roundekin  bowled. 
Tol  lol  lol,  &c. 

Thursday  changed  things  quite. 

Repented  of  my  folly  : 
In  limbo  all  the  night. 

Next  day  quite  melancholy. 
To  Bow-street  go  I  must. 

The  charge  was  written  down, 
Before  the  beak  was  thrust. 

And  I  had  to  tip  him  a  crown. 

Tol  lol  lol,  &c. 

Friday  snug  in  bed. 

All  day  long  I  lay. 
Thinking  of  m^  pal  Ned, 

And  the  crown  I  had  to  pay. 
Resolved  no  more  I'd  go 

Out  at  night  a  gaming, 
For  pursuits  so  low. 

Your  character  is  maiming. 

Tol  lol  lol,  &c. 

Saturday  had  no  pelf, 

1  was  sadly  crossed  ; 
Fit  to  hang  myself. 

For  a  whole  week's  work  I  lost. 
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My  wile  began  to  jaw, 

The  children  loud  did  squall  ; 

The  cats  began  to  claw, 

'Cause  nothing  I'd  earn'd  at  all. 
Tol  lol  lol,  &c. 

Sunday  I  begins 

Thinking  of  last  week's  fun  ; 
Pray'd  for  all  the  sinS; 

I  last  week  had  done. 
To-morrow  I'll  go  to  work. 

And  to  it  I  will  stick. 
As  close  as  any  Turk, 

And  make  up  for  last  week. 

Tol  lol  lol,  &c. 

THE  LASS  WITH  THE   LAUGHING  E'E. 

Ah  Original  Sojig,  by  I.  O.  E. 

Who  is  that  so  bright  and  fair. 

Whose  tartan  flows  so  free. 
O'er  whose  neck  streams  the  light  brown  hair. 

Oh  !   tis  the  lass  with  the  laughing  ee. 

Her  Saundy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

And  yet  no  woe  or  care  has  she  ; 
For  Saundy  sure  would  never  roam, 

Erom  his  lass  with  the  laughing  e'e. 

For  Saundy  she  weel  knows  is  true. 

And  loves  too  weel  to  flee  ; 
Or  ever  cause  the  heart  to  rue, 

Of  his  lass  with  the  laughing  e'e. 

Then  may  the  bells  se  gaily  ring, 

When  he  returns  to  thee  ; 
And  may  you  ever  blithely  sing, 

Sweet  lass  with  the  laughing  e> 
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REMINISCENCKS; 

OR,  THINGS  THAT  WERE  NOT. 

An  Original  Comic  Song,  by  W,  H.  Freeman,  iung  by  Mr. 
\  Conquest  at  the  Coburg  Theatre. 

Tune—\n  Irishman's  apology  for  a  »ong. 

1  SING  the  wonders  of  this  mighty  age, 
When  alterations  all  our  thoughts  engage, 
When  nothing's  done  the  good  old  fashion  way, 
But  fashions  new  with  all  bear  sovereign  sway  ; 
When  things  that  were,  by  all  are  quite  forgot, 
And  swallow'd  up  by  things  which  once  were  not. 
New  plans,  new  patents,  now  craze  all  the  nation. 
And  every  one  is  mad  for  speculation. 

Alteration,  oh  !  dear, 

Nothing  else  we  see  here. 

Alteration,  botheration,  ruination  I  fear. 

I  sing  of  days  when  gas  was  never  thought  on, 
And  people  in  the  dark  could  go  a  courting, 
And  after  marrying  found  satisfaction. 
And  very  rarely  brought  a  crim  con  action  ; 
When  men  with  fists,  not  pistols,  fought  their  battles, 
Nor  coveted  their  neighbours  wives  and  chatties. 
Or  if  they  did  they  kept  in  proper  bounds. 
Nor  laid  the  damage  at  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Alteration,  &c. 

I  sing  the  quiet  days  of  father  Adam, 
When  neither  city  miss  nor  west-end  madam, 
Were  gadding  all  the  day  with  flashy  fellows. 
Nor  wore  upon  their  heads  large  umbrellas; 
When  sleeves  were  neither  made  with  bone  or  cane, 
And  ladies  were  best  pleased  when  free  from  pain. 
Nor  screw  themselves  so  small   to  show  their  taste 

did, 
And  waists  were  not  as  low  entirely  waslvd. 

Alteration,  &,c. 
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I  suig  the  days  when  younjf  men  all  were  quiet, 
And  not  as  now  existed  but  in  riot, 
Nor  lounged  the  day  away  in  some  bazaar, 
And  stroll  the  streets  at  night  with  light  cigar; 
When  hell  by  all  was  thought  a  shocking  bore. 
Though  we'd  but  one  and  not  as  now  a  score, 
And  none  could  hear  the  thought  on't  for  a  minute 
And  not  like  our  young  men,  run  headlong  in  it. 

Alteration,  ike 

I  sing  of  times  when  people  were  content, 

To  walk  and  never  air-ballooning  went, 

Nor  did  such  things  to  make  us  gape  and  stare, 

As  ride  upon  a  pony  in  the  air; 

Of  days  when  no  one  ever  saw  such  sights. 

As  carriages  and  vessels  drawn  by  kites. 

Nor  (do  not  think  the  comment  made  in  malice  is) 

Balloons  to  grow  upon  the  top  of  palaces. 

Alteration.,  Scc. 

I  sing  of  days  when  folks  who  saw  a  play, 
Expressly  went  to  laugh  their  cares  away. 
And  were  not  horror-struck  to  see  the  revels, 
Of  monkeys,  monsters,  btttle-imps  and  devils  ; 
I  sing  of  days  when  those  who  sung  a  song, 
Would  not  have  thought  of  singing  one  so  long, 
Therefore,  I  think  Id  better  slug  no  more, 
Lest  you  should  think  my  song  and  me  a  bore. 

Alteration,  iv< 


MY  SISTER  DEAR. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Braham,  in  the  opera  of  "  Maninullo. 
My  sister  dear,  o'er  this  rude  cheek, 

How  oft  I've  felt  the  tear  drop  stealing; 
When  those  mute  looks  have  told  the  feeling, 
Heaven  denied  thy  tongue  to  speak. 
And  thou  hadst  comfort  in  that  tear, 
Shed  for  thee,  my  sister  dear  ! 
CG  3 
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AmcI  now,  ahisl    I  weep  alone: 

By  thee,  by  joy,  by  hope  t'orsaken, 

'Mid  thoughts  that  darkest  fears  awaken, 
Trembling  lor  thy  fate  unknown. 

And  vainly  flows  the  bitter  teivr. 

Shed  for  thee,  my  sister  dear. 


ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 

Supg  by  Mr.  Mathews,  in  his  "  Comic  Annual." 

Air—Mhs  Bayley's  Hornpipe. 

If  curiosities  you'd  see, 

From  over  land  and  sea, 
From  the  ape  over  grown  to  the  monkey,  hodgy  pod- 
gical ; 

All  sorts  of  wild  beast, 

The  biggest  and  the  least  ; 
Oh  !  hasten  to  the  gardens  they  call  the  Zoological. 

Bears  climb  up  the  poles, 

Astonishing  by  goles  ! 
And  apes  that  ape  human  nature  so  well  ; 

That  some  dandies  there  drest. 

You'd  be  put  to  the  test. 
When  seen  face  to  face  the  difference  to  tell. 

Spoken.]  Now  then,  come  along — make  haste.  I 
Bay,  my  dear,  before  you  go  in — as  you've  a  little 
drop  too  much,  mind  you  don't  make  a  beast  of 
yourself.  Well,  ray  dear,  I  won't  if  you  don't  make 
game  of  me.  Walk  in,  walk  in,  walk  in,  and  see  ! 
I  think  its  walk  out  and  see  here.  Well  J  declare 
this  beats  Smithfield  or  the  Tower  hollow.  Pray, 
Mrs,  Loveletter,  have  you  got  your  order  signed? 
Yes,  my  dear.  Walk  in — how  many  of  you  ?  Eight 
— eight  shillings  ;  that's  giving  a  free  order  with  a 
vengeance.  Well,  I  declare,  how  delightful  to  be 
sure.     Pray  what  animal  are  you,  Pa?     I'm  not  an 
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animal,  iiiv  uear,  I'lu  a  bipetl.  A  biped  ;  nli  !  what  m 
a  biped  ?  Pray,  iMr.  O'Conncr,  what  do  >(ni  cjill  a 
biped?  A  biped — och  I  is  it  a  biped  that  you  want 
to  know  what  it  is  now?  a  biped  is — och  I  how  igno- 
rant not  to  know  what  a  biped  is;  a  biped  is  a — a 
biped  is — what  is  a  biped  ? — Och,  sure  it  is  a  quad- 
ruped on  two  legs.  Pray  what  animal  i«  that  climb 
ing  up  the  pole  ?  That's  a  bear,  dipolar  bear  I  should 
think.  Pray,  Mr.  Keeper,  what  may  be  the  name  oj 
that  animal  with  his  head  in  a  brown  muff?  That's 
a  lion.  Bless  me;  well  I  can't  see.  tlumgh  I'm  par- 
ticularly near  sighted.  Kind  sir,  don't  you  f;o  near 
that  creetur,  he's  wery  awariciou.^.  aud  vould  dewour 
you  with  awidity.  So  il'  curiosities,  &c. 

Pray  what  may  be  the  name, 

Of  that  animal  so  tame. 
For  acquaintance  with  me  it  seems  he  scrapes? 

Sir,  that  is  very  like, 

Your  presence  should  so  strike. 
For  a  monkey  he  is  called,  a  relation  perhaps. 

Of  that  animal  there, 

I'd  have  you  beware. 
Lord  how  he  does  stare  !   I'm  sure  he  would  staitlo 
me : 

Many  fine  sights  I've  seen. 

But  where  I  have  been, 
I  never  saw  the  like  at  the  'I'ower  or  at  nardrmy. 

Spoken.]  Pray  can  you  tell  me  a  list  of  the  sul» 
scribers  to  the  Society?  Yes,  mem:  Lipiitenant 
Bull,  Mr.  Fox,  Counsellor  Goldfinch,  Lord  Sparr()\^. 
the  Hon.  Sir  George  Lamb,  Miss  Parrot,  Mr.<*.  Jack 
daw,  and  the  Countess  of  Cockatoo.  Oh  !  dear  mr. 
look  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosy,  Ves,  a  jKilr  of  dovr.s. 
What  were  they  before  they  were  married  ?  TintU' 
doves.  Then  they've  been  rln::;  doves  (tince  thry 
were  married.     Prav  what  is  that  bird  ibcic  ?    Thai.* 
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a  sociable  wulture.  A  sociable  vulture— very  like 
luy  attorney — liops  about  and  picks  up  all  the  crumbs  ; 
very  like  ray  attorney.  One  of  the  worst  of  his 
genus.  Very  like  my  attorney — feathers  his  own 
nest.  O!  Pa,  what's  that?  I  heard  something  pat- 
ter. That's  rain,  dear.  Rein-deer,  Pa, — where's 
there  any  rein-deer  ? — 1  think  it  spits  a  little.  What 
a  wit  to  be  sure,  only  ten  years  old  neither. — I'm 
turned  iifty-two,  and  never  made  a  joke  yet — There's 
a  sixpence  for  that — how  clever.  The  next  animal 
is  a  royal  tiger — and  the  next  is  a  cockatoo.  A 
cockatoo,  pa  !  and  what's  the  next  ?  A  cockatoo. 
Another  cockatoo !  the  third  must  be  a  cockatrice. 
Another  joke — and  only  ten  years  old. — I'm  fifty- 
two,  and  never  made  a  joke  in  my  life.  Now  the 
next  animal  is  a  fi  fum  fi.  A  what?  A  fi  fura  fi. 
Don't  puzzle  me,  pray.  So  if  curiosities,  8iC. 


THE  FOUR  ROADS. 

A  favorite  Recitation,  by  Jesse  Ha7ntnond. 

Methought  upon  a  mountain's  brow, 
Stood  Glory,  gazing  round  him  ; 

And  in  a  silent  vale  below 

Lay  Love,  where  Fancy  found  him  ; 

While  distant  o'er  the  yellow  plain 

Glittering  Wealth  held  wide  domain. 

Glory  was  robed  in  light,  and  trod 
A  brilliant  track  before  him. 

He  gazed  with  ardour,  like  a  god, 
And  grasp'd  at  heav'n  o*er  him; 

The  meteor's  flash  his  beaming  eye. 

The  trumpet's  shriek  his  melody. 

But  Love  was  robed  in  roses  sweet. 
And  zephyrs  murmur'd  nigh  him, 
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Flowers  were  blooming  at  IiJm  feet, 

And  birds  were  warl>liiig  Uy  him  ; 
His  eyes,  soft  radiance  seeind  lo  wear, 
For  tears  and  smiles  were  blended  there. 

Gay  Wealth  a  gorgeous  train  display 'd  ; 

(And  Fancy  soon  espy'd  him), 
Supine,  in  splendid  garb  array'd, 

With  luxury  beside  him  ; 
He  dwelt  beneath  a  lofty  dome 
Which  Pride  and  Pleasure  made  their  home. 

Tu  search  of  happiness  I  sped. 

And  as  Hope  hoverd  o'er  me, 
I  ask'd  which  way  the  nymph  had  tied. 

For  four  roads  met  before  me — 
Whether  she'd  climb'd  the  height  above, 
Or  bask'd  with  Wealth,  or  slept  with  Ltve. 

1  paus'd — for  in  the  lonely  path, 

'iS'eath  gloomy  willows  weeping. 
Wrapt  in  his  shroud  of  sullen  wrath. 

The  .suicide  was  sleeping; 
A  scathed  yew  tree's  wither'd  limb, 
To  mark  the  spot,  frown'd  over  him. 

I  wept — to  think  my  fellow  meo, 

(To  madness  often  driven,) 
Pursue  false  Glory's  phantoms,  then 

Lose  happiness  and  heaven  ; 
I  wept — for  oh  !  it  seera'd  to  be 
A  mournful  moral  meant  for  me  I 

But  lo  !   an  aged  traveller  came. 

By  Wisdom  sent  to  guide  me, 
Experience  was  the  pilgrim's  name. 

And  thna  he  seem'd  to  chide  me. 
"  Fool  !    Happiness  is  gone  the  road 
That  leads  to  Virtue  ^  calm  abode  !" 
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SAINT  PATRICK  WAS  A  GENTLEMAN 

Sung  by  Mr.  Webb. 

Oh  !   Saint  Patrick  was  a  gentleman, 

And  came  from  decent  people  ; 
He  built  a  church  in  Dublin  town. 

And  on  it  put  a  steeple. 
His  father  was  a  Gallagher, 
His  mother  was  a  Brady  ; 
His  aunt  was  an  O'Shaughnessy, 
First  cousin  to  O 'Grady. 

Oh  !  success  attend  St.  Patrick's  fist. 

For  he's  the  handsome  saint,  O, 
O,  he  gave  the  snakes  and  toads  a  twist. 
He's  a  beauty  without  paint,  O. 

The  Wicklow  hills  are  very  high. 

And  so's  the  hill  of  Howth,  sir  ; 
But  there's  a  hill  much  higher  still. 

Much  higher  nor  them  both,  sir. 
'Twas  on  the  top  of  this  big  hill 

Saint  Patrick  preach'd  his  sannint. 
That  drove  the  frogs  into  the  bogs. 

And  bother'd  all  the  varmint. 

Oh  !  success,  &c. 

There's  not  a  mile  in  Ireland's  isle 

Where  dirty  vermin  musters. 
But  there  he  put  his  dear  fore-foot. 

And  murder'd  them  in  clusters. 
The  toads  went  pop,  the  frogs  went  plop. 

Slapdash  into  the  water. 
And  the  snakes  committed  suicide. 

To  save  themselves  from  slaughter. 

Oh !  success,  Etc. 

No  wonder  that  those  Irish  lads 

Should  be  so  free  and  frisky. 
For  sure  Saint  Pat,  he  taught  them  that. 

As  well  as  drinking  whiskey. 
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No  wonder  that  llie  Snint  himself 

To  tlrink  it  should  he  willing-, 
;Slnce  his  mother  kept  a  sheebeen  shop 
In  the  town  ol'  Enniskillen. 

Oh !  success,  &c. 

Dli  !   was  T  but  so  fortunate. 

But  to  be  back  in  .Munster, 
'lis  I'd  be  bound,  that  from  that  {:jr(tund, 

[  never  more  would  once  stir. 
'I'was  there  Saint  Patrick  pianltd  turf. 

And  pleut)'  of  the  praties: 
With  pi^s  galore,  ma  gra  m'astore, 

And  cabbages — and  ladies  ! 

Oh  !  success,  &cc. 


THE  WREATH. 

An  Original  Song,  by  A.  J.  W.  Martin. 
ijir— The  Troubadour. 

A  LADY  in  her  garden  bower, 

For  her  true  knight  a  wreath  was  weaving. 
She  cuU'd  for  him  each  choicest  flower, 

The  morning  air  was  gently  breathing; 
Enraptured  he  stood  by  her  side. 

But  ah  !   that  faithful  pair  must  sever. 
And  he  must  leave  his  lovely  bride, 

For  battle,  and  perchance  for  ever. 

She  turn'd  on  hlra  her  mild  blue  e\ e. 

That  erst  with  joy  was  brightl  v  beaming, 
Twas  dimm'd  by  tears,  a  heavy  sigh 

Escaped  her  breast,  with  sorrow  teeming, 
"Oh  take  this  wreath,  dear  knight,-'  she  cried, 

"  Of  flowers  bedew'd  with  tears  of  sorrow. 
Now  fair  and  blooming  in  their  pride. 

But  they  will  fade  and  die  to-morrow. 
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•'So  I  shall  taJe,  if  thou  return, 

Not  scathless  from  tlie  strife  of  battle, 
These  flowers  shall  deck  my  funeral  urn, 
'   But  hark !   I  hear  the  clangors  rattle." 
"  Farewell  !   farewell !"  exclaims  the  knight, 
"  And  thy  bright  eye  (now  dim  in  sorrow) 
Shall  be  my  load  star  through  the  fight. 
And  guide  me  to  thine  arms  to-morrow." 

The  day  is  o'er,  the  fight  is  done. 

The  knight  returns,  with  laurels  shaded. 
The  strife  has  ceased,  the  victory's  won. 

Yes,  e'er  that  blooming  wreath  has  faded, 
He  twines  it  in  his  lady's  hair  ; 

Her  eye  with  joy  is  brightly  beaming. 
And  fondly  heaves  her  bosom  fair. 

With  sorrow  now  no  longer  teeming. 


DEATH  AND  THE  DEBAUCHEE. 

(Beuler.) 
Tune— Deny  down. 

Jerry  Hawthorn  had  been  such  a  dissolute  rake. 
That  at  thirty  year  old  be  did  totter  and  shake; 
(o  a  premature  old-age,  and  short  in  the  breath. 
He  fell  sick,  which  soon  brought  on  a  visit  from  death.. 
Crying  come,  come,  come,  Jerry,  come." 

Poor  Jerry  exclaim'd,  "  Oh  !   it  is  not  yet  time. 
You  can't  have  the  heart  to  take  me  in  my  prime ; 
Go,  go,  I  don't  want  you — you're  horrid  to  view. 
Why  do  you  seek  me?     I  have  never  sought  you. 
With  your  come,  &c. 

"  What !"  boUo'd  old  hollow-eyes,  ready  for  strife, 
"  What,  never  seek  me  ?  why,  you  have  all  your  life ; 
Nay,  more,  in  pursuing  you  e'er  seera'd  to  love  it, 
Aiad  I,  though  I'm  vex'd,  will  endeavour  to  prove  it. 

So  come,  &c. 
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You  have  revell'd  in  nlglit  airs — have  dunced  in   the 

rooms 
or  unuHtural  light  and  unnerving  perfumes; 
\V'lilch  you  e'er  did  enjoy,  and  I  saw  it  with  glee, 
For  every  step  brought  you  nearer  to  me. 

So  corao,  &c. 

High  living  you've  loved,  and  your  cook  was  the  best 
For  savoury  sauces  and  soups  with  a  zest  ; 
E'er  stale  and  unwholesome  was  the  meat  that  he  got, 
And  his  seasoning  nothing  but  "  death  in  the  pot." 

So  come,  &c. 

The  wine   at  the  taverns   you've  pour'd  down  your 

throttle, 
Not  thinking  that  I,  death,  was  placed  in  the  bottle; 
Then  you've  drank  people's  healths  until  you  could 

not  see 
That  whilst  you   drank   healths   you  were  drinking 

tome.  So  come,  &c. 

With  the  zeal   of  a  sportsman  you've  follow'd  my 

daughters, 
Whom  nightly  I  send  out  to  look  out  for  martyrs  ; 
Your  health  got  destroy'd  in  each  nocturn.il  spree, 
Then    my   girls    brought   the    doctor   and    he   soon 

brought  me.  vSo  come,  Stc. 

So  it's  plain  you've  been  seeking  forme  all  your  life, 
Aud  hourly  been  whetting  yoiir  own  slaughter  knife  ; 
Your  course  has  been  wild — you  for  nobody  cared, 
So  I  think  from  the  world  you  may  now  be    well 
spared."  So  come.  Sec. 

Death  finished  poor  Jerry,  so  will  I  my  relation. 
By  saying  let  ev'ry  man  learn  moderation  ; 
Then  his  life  will  be  long — he  may  eat,  drink,  and  kiss, 
And  hare  no  fear  of  death  in  a  place  such  as  this. 

Crying  come,  &.c. 
30.  H  H 
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THE  LAIRD  O'  COCKPEN. 

An  Original  Song,  written  by  James  Carrick. 

The  laird  o'  Cockpen  yae  day  took  a  tbougbt. 
That  he'd  like  an  heir  for  the  Ian'  he  had  bought ; 
Ta  follow  his  footsteps  an'  tak*  the  comman'. 
An'  see  that  the  servants  took  care  o'  his  lau'. 

Thinks  tbe  laird  to  bimsel'  I  maun  first  hae  a  wife. 
For  an  heir  canna  spring  out  o'  naetbing  to  life  ; 
An'  tben  forthe  first  time  in  a'  bis  bale  life, 
He  thought  wi'  himsel'  be  would  hae  a  bit  wife. 

He  tboHgbt  now  o'  courtin'  an'  bow  be  would  phrase, 
An'  tell  her  sbe'd  live  in  his  bouse  a'  her  days ; 
An'  be  mistress  o'er  a'  that  belangs  ta  ibe  glen, 
In  short  a'  that  belangs  ta  tbe  laird  o'  Cockpen. 

Tbe  laird  wonder'd  an'  thought  wbere  be  could  get 

yne. 
At  last,  says  tbe  bodie,  I've  bit  on  the  string ; 
John  Tamsan's  auld  daughter  that  lives  o'er  the  burn. 
Would  just  do  for  me,  an'  wad  answer  my  turn. 

He  mounted  bis  mare,  an'  awa'  be  did  ride. 
Till  be  cam'  to  tbe  place  wbere  Miss  Jeanie  did  bide  ; 
He  rapp'd  at  the  door,  says  tbe  servant,  come  ben. 
An'  into  the  bouse  went  the  laird  o'  Coekpen. 

Mr.  Tamsau,  I've  come,  says  tbe  laird  o'  Cockpen, 
To  see  gin  Miss  Jean  will  come  bame  to  my  glen ; 
For  now  I'm  determined  to  tak'  me  a  wife. 
An'  I'm  sure  if  she  comes  she'll  neerrue't  a'  her  life. 

For  my  Jean,  bonest  Jobn  said,  I'll  leave't  till  bersel'^ 
In  a  case  o'  this  kind  I'll  gie  her  her  ain  will  ; 
Says  tbe  laird,  ca'  her  in,  an'  we'll  see  what  she'll  say. 
If  she  disna  like  me  I'll  gang  some  itber  way. 

Miss  Jeanie  was  ca'd  in,  an'  the  laird  tell'd  her  a'. 
That  he  wanted  a  wile  au'  wouM  keep  her  aye  braw, 
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If  she  wniiUl  consent  ta  come  hame  ta  tlif  {;len. 
Her  name  after  that  would  be  lady  Cockpeu. 

Miss  Jeanle  at  once  geid  the  lalrd  Ler  consent. 
He  kiss't  her  hand  kiniy  an'  aff  they  baith  went, 
That  very  same  night  the  grist  cam'  to  the  glen. 
An'  married  the  laird  and  the  lady  Cockpen. 

For  weel  Jeanle  ken't  that  her  yoang  days  wast  past, 
An'  thinkfn'  this  offer  was  may  be  the  last, 
An'  fear't  for  the  "death  of  Jenkin's  auld  hen," 
She  was  very  weal  pleas'd  wi'  the  lalrd  o'  Cockpea. 


•»r***^ 


KITTY'   BROWN, 

An  Original  Parody,  on  "  Alice  Gray,"  by  Omega. 

She's  all  the  chimney-sweep  described, 

She  eats  as  much  as  nine, 
But  her  appetite,  it  is  her  own, 

And  never  ean  be  mine  ; 
Yet  eat  1  more  than  any  man, 

In  country,  or  in  town, — 
Oh  !   a  bullock's  heart  I'm  frying, 

For  the  lunch  of  Kitty  Brown. 

Her  false  and  crooked  teeth  fix  in 

A  mouth  both  grim  and  wide, 
Her  pig-like  eyes  squint  now  and  then. 

And  sometimes  leer  aside  : 
She  did  not  buy  those  teeth  tor  me, 

But  food  to  gobble  down. — 
Oh!   a  bullock's  heart  I  m  frying. 

For  the  lunch  of  Kitty  Brown. 

For  her  Id  keep  an  eutlng  house, 

If  she  provided  c;ish, 
For  her,  if  she  would  s«nd  a  luuiuch. 

rd  make  some  venison  haih  ; 
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Charms  which  I  never  saw  I'd  praise; 

Change  to  a  smile  her  frown, — 
Oh  !   scorch'd  is  the  heart  that's  (rymg^ 

For  the  lunch  of  Kitty  Brown. 

I've  felt  repletion's  horrid  pain. 

And  suffered  hunger  dread. 
But  the  cursed  cat  has  run  away, 

With  my  bonny  baked  sheep's  head ; 
And  as  I  rove,  some  wag  may  say, 

"  That  fool  without  a  crown, 
His  head  lost,  while  he  warmed  his  heart, 

For  the  lunch  of  Kitty  Brown. 


PUNCHINELLO. 

Cease  your  brawling — mirth's  my  calling 
Hither  come  and  lau^h  with  me, 

dentle,  simple,  I  can  dimple 

All  your  cheeks  with  merry  glee. 

Here's  gavottiug,  dancing,  trotting, 
Rigadoon  and  balancey  ; 

Punchinello,  he's  the  fellow- 
Come  and  laugh  your  cares  away. 

I'm  a  joker — every  croker 

Come  and  learn  my  happy  knack; 
Fun  and  frolic,  cure  the  cholic — 

I'm  your  doctor — click  or  clack. 
Here's  gavotting,  dancing,  trotting, 

Rigadoon  and  balancey  ; 
Punchinello,  he's  the  fellow — 

Come  and  laugh  your  cares  away. 

FINIS. 
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